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Dear  Uncle  Wilbur  and  Aunt  Vera, 

I  hope  this  letter  finds  both  of  you  well  and  doing  fine. 

Here  I  am  starting  my  tenth  semester,  pretty  well  getting 
back  into  the  swing  of  school.  Things  will  be  hunky-dory  as 
soon  as  I  find  a  place  to  stay  and  don't  have  to  sleep  in  the 
Vega  anymore. 

In  yoiu:  last  letter  you  wondered  why  this  place  is  so 
gung-ho  on  using  Egyptian  names.  To  be  honest,  I  never 
gave  it  much  thought  before  you  asked,  but  I've  done  some 
checking  and  found  out  some  pretty  interesting  things. 

First,  there's  the  business  of  the  name  Egypt  itself. 
That's  what  they  call  the  part  of  Illinois  south  of  a  line 
from  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes,  Ind. 

So  why  do  they  call  it  that?  I  found  three  reasons,  but  I'm 
not  sure  any  of  them  are  right. 

Some  people  think  the  land  where  the  Ohio  River  flows 
into  the  Mississippi  River — near  what  is  now  Cairo — and 
both  rivers'  tendency  to  flood  reminded  early  Southern 
lUinoisians  of  EgjT)t  along  the  Nile,  and  the  name  was 
adopted. 

Other  people  believe  that  a  small  settlement  started 
around  1800  caused  the  name.  The  settlement  was  where 
Edwardsville  is  now  and  was  called  Goshen — same  name 
as  the  place  the  IsreaUtes  stayed  when  they  were  in  Egypt. 

Seems  to  me  this  theory  runs  into  the  chicken  and  egg 
problem — which  came  first,  Southern  Illinois  being  known 
as  Egypt  or  a  town  having  an  Egyptian  name. 

Then  there's  the  third  explanation.  Sometime  between 
1824  and  1842 — nobody  knows  for  sure — a  bad  winter  and 
an  early  killing  frost  the  next  fall  left  central  IlUnois  short 
of  com.  (Too  bad  you  couldn't  have  been  there  with  some  of 
your  jokes  Uncle  Wilbur.  Ha-ha!  Just  kidding.) 

Well,  supposedly  people  from  there  went  to  Southern 
Illinois,  where  the  weather  had  been  milder  and  the  crops 
weren't  hurt,  to  buy  com.  This  situation  reminded  people  of 
that  story  in  the  Bible.  You  know  it  Aunt  Vera: 


"When  Jacob  learned  that  there  was 
grain  in  Egypt,  he  said  to  his  sons,  'Why 
do  you  look  at  one  another?'  And  he  said, 
'Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is  grain 
in  Egypt:  go  down  and  buy  grain  for  us 
there,  so  that  we  may  live  and  not  die.'  So 
ten  of  Joseph's  brothers  went  down  to  buy 
grain  in  Egypt." 


That's  from  the  first  three  verses  of  the  42nd  chapter  of 
Genesis.  I  looked  it  up.  I  guess  it  just  seemed  natural  to  call 
Southern  Ilhnois  Egypt  after  that. 

Something  else  I  found  out.  The  southernmost  11 
counties — that  includes  Jackson  County,  where  Carbond 
is— are  sometimes  called  Little  Egypt. 

That  name  wasn't  too  popular  for  a  while  though.  There 
was  an  exotic  Syrian  dancer  at  the  1904  World's  Fair  who 
went  by  the  same  name,  and  people  thought  that  gave  the 
area  a  bad  reputation.  (Maybe  you  saw  Little  Egypt  dance 
sometime,  Uncle  Wilbur.  Ha-ha!  Just  kidding.  Don't  get 
mad  Aunt  Vera.) 

Anyway,  with  the  area  being  called  Egypt  or  Little 
Egypt,  it's  natural  to  give  things  Egj^jtian  names.  For 
instance,  there's  the  school  newspaper — the  Daily 
Egyptian. 

And  then  there's  that  Saluki  business.  Saluki.  That's  the 
school  mascot.  It  became  the  mascot  in  1951  because 
nobody  thought  the  Maroons — the  previous  name  for 
Southern's  sports  teams — was  colorful  enough.  (Get  it. 
Uncle  Wilbur?  Maroons,  not  colorful  enough.) 

Anyway,  a  Saluki  is  a  dog.  (I  guess  the  school  went  to  the 
dogs  in  '51.  Ha-ha!  Just  kidding.)  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  breeds  of  domesticated  dogs  and  was  the  royal  dog 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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Illustrations  by 

Amy  Ferguson  and  Craig  Opfer 

A  Saluki  is  a  gazehound.  That  means  it  hunts  by  sight 
instead  of  by  scent.  I  guess  that  means  they  don't  smell 
much. 

That  brings  me  to  the  OBelisk,  the  yearbook.  (No  typing 
error,  Aunt  Vera— they  spell  it  with  a  "B."  Don't  ask  me 
why.)  Anjrway,  an  obelisk  with  a  "b"  is  a  four-sided  thing 
with  a  pyramid  top.  The  Washington  Monument  is  one, 
though  I  don't  think  they  are  all  that  big. 


WHITE 


GALLATIN 


HARDIN 


So  why  is  the  yearbook  called  that?  I'm  not  sure.  One 
encyclopedia  I  checked  said  obelisks  were  used  as  grave 
monuments  in  ancient  Egypt.  That's  a  nice  thing  to  name 
a  yearbook  after,  I  guess.  The  same  encyclopedia  said  some 
of  them  were  used  to  commemorate  jubilees.  (A  year  here,  a 
jubilee?  Fat  chance.  And  I  should  know.) 

Somewhere  else  I  read  that  they  had  something  to  do 
with  worshipping  the  Egyptian  sun  god,  Ra,  and  that  the 
history  of  Egypt  was  written  on  them.  A  written  history — 
maybe  that's  the  reason.  Beats  me. 

Well,  that's  about  all  I  know  to  say.  I  better  stop  now  and 
put  some  money  in  the  meter  before  they  evict  me. 

Your  nephew, 


ivici  me.  j^ 
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Presidential 
Portfolio 

A  view  of  SIU  leadership 
past  and  present 


story  by  Mary  Hogan 


Think  back  to  the  days  when  horse- 
drawn  carriages  filled  the  cobblestone 
streets  of  the  bustling  cities  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  a  time  when  gun-slinging 
cowboys  and  hostile  Indians  dom- 
inated the  still  "wild"  west,  and  con- 
flicts between  Indians  and  white  men 
were  fierce  and  firequent. 

Think  about  the  days  when  it  took 
months  to  travel  a  few  hundred 
miles — when  people  traveling  in  cov- 
ered wagons  left  the  urbanized,  cul- 
tured lifestyle  of  the  East  and  ventured 
out  to  tame  and  farm  the  open  plains 
of  the  "new  firontier." 

It  was  during  these  times  that  what 
is  now  known  as  Southern  Illinois 
University  was  being  built. 

In  1869,  just  four  years  after  the 
Civil  War  ended,  a  charter  was  signed 
to  build  a  college  in  the  southern  Illi- 
nois region.  After  much  furor  and 
dispute,  Carbondale  was  finally  cho- 
sen for  the  site  of  this  new  endeavor. 

The  elequently  designed,  one-build- 
ing school  was  not  completed  until 
1874,  when  it  first  opened  its  doors 
under  the  name  of  Southern  Illinois 
Normgd  University. 

Robert  Allyn  was  appointed  the  first 
leader  of  SINU.  He  held  the  position 
firom  1874  to  1892.  Allyn  preferred  the 
title  of  principal  rather  than  the  more 
commonly    used    presidential    title. 


Many  faculty  members  and  others 
affiliated  with  the  University  felt  that 
this  choice  symbolized  his  attitude  to 
exercise  authority  and  control  over 
others.  Allyn's  authority  and  efficent 
leadership  proved  to  be  a  powerful 
asset  that  held  the  fledgling  institu- 


Just  four  years 
after  the  Civil 
War  ended,  a 
charter  was 
signed  to  build  a 
college  in  south- 
ern Illinois. 


tion  together  during  times  of  hardship. 

His  leadership  qualities  were  tested 
one  windy  November  day  in  1883, 
when  the  three-story  building  known 
as  "Normal"  burned  to  the  ground. 
Despite  heroic  efforts  of  the  faculty 
and  students  to  save  the  building,  only 
the  library  portion,  many  of  the  valu- 
able records  and  much  of  the  luxurious 
furniture  Principal  Allyn  indulged  in 
buying  were  spared. 

Townspeople  offered  store  rooms, 
offices  and  churches  to  accommodate 


the  homeless  school  until  a  temporary 
wooden  structure  could  be  built.  This 
prompt  action  by  local  residents 
stalled  attempts  of  rival  communities 
that  were  trying  to  have  the  location 
of  SINU  changed. 

It  wasn't  until  February,  1877,  that 
a  less  beautiful,  but  more  functional 
building  was  completed  and  dedicated. 
Ironically,  this  tuilding — first  known 
as  "Main"  and  then  later  as  "Old 
Main" — was  to  suffer  a  fiery  fate 
many  decades  later  in  1969. 

During  Allyn's  incumbency  a 
"model"  school,  created  to  prepare  the 
ill-educated  people  of  rural  Southern 
Illinois  for  college-level  courses,  was 
built.  Also  during  his  reign  the  organ- 
izational structure  was  designed  and 
goals  were  established  that  were  to 
continue  for  many  years.  These  guide- 
lines helped  to  estabUsh  SINU  as  a 
teacher's  college — its  primary  pur- 
pose— worthy  of  recognition. 

When  Allyn  retired  after  his  18-year 
reign,  John  Hull,  a  native  of  Salem, 
Illinois,  was  appointed  Regent. 

Hull's  one-year  tenure  as  Regent 
(1892-1893)  was  too  brief  to  accomp- 
lish much  of  significance.  By  follow- 
ing Allyn's  goal  of  effectively  training 
teachers,  Hull  did  not  change  the 
broadly  democratic  structure  of  the 
university  in  any  way. 

Hull   was   known   to   the   faculty, 

continued 
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students  and  community  as  a  stem, 
unsympathetic  man  who  always  had 
to  have  his  own  way.  Many  said  that 
although  Hull  was  unsurpassed  in  the 
art  of  arousing  thought,  he  lacked  the 
quaHties  of  leadership  that  were  es- 
sential to  the  upward  movement  of 
the  young  teacher's  college. 

When  John  Peter  Altgeld  was 
elected  governor  of  Illinois  in  1893, 
Hull  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
working  at  SINU.  He  refused  to 
change  his  political  beliefs  to  suit  the 
new  administration  and  abruptly,  al- 
though not  unexpectedly,  accepted  a 
position  at  River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

Regent  Harvey  William  Everest  was 
chosen  to  replace  Hull  and  served  as 
regent  from  1893  to  1897. 

During  his  four-year  term,  the  col- 
lege prospered.  Due  to  an  increasing 
enrollment,  a  science  building  (named 
for  Governor  Altgeld)  was  built  with 
state  funds  to  provide  more  space  for 
students. 

Everest  was  known  as  a  deep 
thinker  and  a  powerful  orator.  He 
always  talked  about  the  good  aspects 
of  SINU  and  tried,  at  every  possible 
instance,  to  promote  the  school  to  as 
many  people  as  possible.  But  Everest 
was  unfortunately  rumoured  to  have 
been  given  poor  advice  that  helped 
bring  about  his  demise.  Historians 
note  that  Everest  was  given  an  in- 
correct report  about  the  faculty — 
that  they  were  rebellious  and  needed 
strict  authoritative  guidance — which 
caused  an  ever-widening  rift  in  the 
school. 

Many  also  said  that  Everest  lacked 
the  ability  to  see  the  value  of  new, 
progressive  ideas,  and  thus  kept 
closely  to  the  structure  previously 
established  by  Allyn. 

Although  Everest  appeared  cold  and 
intellectually  aloof  to  the  students  of 
SINU,  many  who  knew  him  on  a 
personal  level  realized  that  he  was 
actually  a  very  warm  person.  When 
he  resigned  because  of  declining 
health,  he  left  many  admirers. 

One  of  the  original  "founding  fa- 
thers" of  the  university  was  selected 
as  the  next  leader  of  SINU. 

Daniel  Baldwin  Parkinson,  one  of 
the  original  eight  faculty  members, 
took  over  as  president  in  1897  and 
served  until  1913.  During  his  16-year 
presidency,  SINU  entered  upon  an 
expansive  era  of  growth.  Wheeler  Li- 
brary, the  Allyn  building  and  An- 
thony   Hall,    a    women's    dormitory 


named  for  women's  rights  crusader 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  were  built. 

Because  of  Parkinson's  "founding 
father"  status,  he  seemed  to  know  and 
use  what  worked  in  the  previous 
administrations,  but  could  also  look 
objectively  at  new  changes  occurring 
within  the  system.  Parkinson  was 
known  as  a  man  who  neither  clung  to 
the  past  nor  grasped  too  quickly  at 
changes.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
endowed  with  the  power  of  patience, 
which  proved  to  be  an  asset  to  the 
university  as  well  as  himself. 

Henry  William  Shryock  succeeded 
Parkinson  as  president  in  1913.  Al- 


Shryock' s  plans 
called  for  many 
improvements  at 
SINU.  These 
included  revision 
of  the  curriculum 
and  a  larger, 
more  highly  rated 
faculty. 


though  Shryock  had  very  definite 
ideas  to  advance  the  school's  status, 
he  did  not  rush  into  office  and  make 
drastic  changes  that  could  have  upset 
the  tranquility  of  the  college. 

Shryock's  plans  called  for  many  im- 
provements at  SINU  which  included 
a  revision  of  the  outmoded  school  cur- 
riculum, better  scholastic  rating  of  the 
faculty  members  as  measured  by 
earned  degrees,  a  larger  faculty  and 
staff,  recognized  status  for  collegiate 
athletics,  maximized  utilization  of  the 
resources  available  and  enlarged,  ef- 
fective service  to  the  area.  President 
Shryock  placed  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  service  to  the  southern  Illi- 
nois region. 

Although  World  War  I  had  an  effect 
on  the  school's  enrollment  during 
Shryock's  administration,  it  did  not 
hinder  the  expansion  of  the  campus. 
An  auditorium — later  named  for  Shry- 
ock— was  opened  in  1918.  Also  during 


his  term  as  president,  a  new  gymna- 
sium (now  known  as  Davies)  and  a 
science  building  (now  Parkinson  Lab- 
oratory) were  built. 

Shryock  died  at  his  desk  on  April 
13,  1935.  He  had  given  41  years  of  his 
life  serving  SINU  as  an  English 
teacher  for  19  years  and  as  president 
for  the  last  22  years. 

Shryock  has  been  credited  for  his 
dedication  and  success  in  making 
SINU  one  of  the  best  teacher's  colleges 
in  the  country  in  the  early  19th 
century. 

The  sixth  president  of  the  college 
was  Roscoe  PuUiam.  He  was  the  first 
alumnus  of  SINU  ever  to  be  chosen 
as  president. 

Pulliam  was  known  as  a  daring 
leader  whose  tireless  drive  proved  to 
be  an  effective  weapon  in  changing 
the  teacher's  college  into  a  true  uni- 
versity. Despite  an  extremely  reduced 
enrollment  (down  from  2180  to  850 
during  World  War  II),  Pulliam  suc- 
ceeded in  making  SINU  into  SIU — a 
fully  accredited  university — in  1943. 

During  his  nine-year  incumbency, 
Pulliam  made  some  decidedly  radical 
changes  in  terms  of  the  authority 
structure  of  the  university.  He  formed 
committees  that  were  given  the  power 
to  make  important  decisions,  created 
a  representative  student  council  that 
was  free  firom  faculty  domination  and 
introduced  an  effective  plan  of  pre- 
registration  advisement. 

President  Roscoe  PulUam  died  on 
March  27,  1944,  during  the  height  of 
his  career  at  SIU.  His  death  occurred 
at  a  time  when  the  emerging  univer- 
sity most  needed  courageous  leader- 
ship. 

It  took  a  search  committee  one  year 
to  select  the  next  president  because 
they  realized  that  whomever  they 
chose  would  have  a  major  influence 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  univer- 
sity. After  a  year  of  deliberation,  they 
finally  chose  Chester  Federick  Lay, 
an  accounting  professor  from  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Lay  was  the  first  president  to  stress 
the  importance  of  systematic  scholarly 
research  as  a  major  goal  of  the  school 
and  initiated  a  policy  of  recruiting 
people  qualified  to  research.  Lay 
greatly  influenced  the  true  establish- 
ment of  a  university  in  more  than  just 
name. 

Instead  of  building  on  the  policies 
already  in  existence,  Lay  disposed  of 
all  old  procedures  and  tried  to  estab- 
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Parkinson,  one  of  the  original  "founding  fathers"  of  the  University  is  shown  with  his  faculty. 


lish  his  own  new  ones.  What  ensued 
was  a  mass  of  confusion  and  disor- 
ganization that  caused  many  faculty 
members  to  resign. 

Many  linked  his  administration's 
problems  with  alleged  misinformation 
about  the  faculty  given  to  Lay  before 
he  took  office.  He  was  reportedly  told 
that  the  faculty  was  rebellious  and 
that  he  must  be  uncompromisingly 
firm  with  them  to  keep  the  university 
functioning.  The  turmoil  brought  on 
by  Lay's  uncompromising  administra- 
tion of  SIU  and  policy  change  forced 


his  sudden  resignation  on  Sept.  8, 
1948. 

It  was  only  two  days  later  that 
Delyte  Wesley  Morris  was  appointed 
president. 

One  of  President  Morris'  first  ac- 
tions was  to  reestablish  the  standard 
policies  that  were  discarded  by  his 
predecessor.  None  of  Morris'  goals 
were  new  to  the  structure  of  SIU.  He 
combined  the  goals  of  his  predecessors 
and  emphasized  them  with  greater 
intensity.  Morris  realized  the  need  to 
build  on  foundations  that  were  already 


established  without  trying  to  change 
the  direction  the  university  was  tak- 
ing. His  goals  for  the  university  fo- 
cused on  improving  the  life  of  people 
in  Southern  Illinois.  He  opened  the 
door  for  learning  to  some  of  the  na- 
tion's most  neglected  regions.  One  of 
his  educational  projects  was  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Vocational-Technical  In- 
stitution (VTI),  now  known  as  the 
School  of  Technical  Careers.  VTI  was 
designed  to  retrain  displaced  miners 
and  others  for  new  employment.  It  is 

continued 
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said  that  Morris  wanted  to  give 
Southern  lUinoisans  the  highest  qual- 
ity education  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Morris  served  as  president  for  22 
years  (1948-1970).  He  piloted  the  uni- 
versity through  a  period  of  remarkable 
growth  that  lead  to  SIU  being  ranked 
among  the  larger  institutions  in  the 
country.  During  this  time  many  new 
buildings  were  added  to  the  SIU 
campus,  and  a  new  branch  of  SIU 
was  opened  at  Edwardsville.  From 
1948-1970  the  student  enrollment 
jumped  from  3,013  to  31,000  between 
the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville 
campuses.  At  SIU-C,  the  Agriculture 
Building,  Student  Center,  six  dorms 
and  the  dining  hall  on  Thompson 
Point,  a  new  library  (now  known  as 
Morris  Library)  and  others  were  buUt. 

Morris'  critics  often  called  him  an 
empire  builder,  but  it  was  his  ambi- 
tious educational  projects  that  brought 
SIU  from  the  ranks  of  a  small  teachers 
colleges  to  one  of  Illinois'  largest  pub- 
Uc  universities. 

In  1970  rioting  on  the  SIU  campus 
forced  the  school  to  close  on  May  5, 
only  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the 
quarter.    The    riots    stemmed    from 


strong  anti-Viet  Nam  war  sentiments 
among  the  student  body  and  was 
touched  off  by  the  May  4th  Kent  State 
killings,  where  four  students  were 
killed  and  other  students  wounded 
during  a  clash  with  the  National 
Guard.     President    Morris    resigned 

It  was  during 
Derge's 

administration 
that  the  national- 
level  scandal, 
Watergate, 
touched  Southern 
Illinois 
University. 


shortly  after  the  riots. 

It  was  in  August  of  1970  that  Robert 
G.  Layer  accepted  the  position  of 
temporary  chancellor  of  SIU. 

Layer  said  he  accepted  the  position 
so  that  the  board  of  trustees  could 


find  a  permanent  person,  but  would 
just  as  soon  not  be  a  university  presi- 
dent on  a  full  time  basis.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment before  becoming  temporary 
chancellor  and  felt  he  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  field  of  economics,  which 
he  loved,  and  be  chancellor  at  the 
same  time. 

When  the  new  president,  David  R. 
Derge,  was  finally  hired  in  1972,  Layer 
said  he  did  not  regret  his  time  spent 
as  the  head  of  the  university. 

"I  look  at  it  with  a  few  regrets,  a 
Uttle  humor,  and  some  pride  in  what  I 
have  accomplished,"  he  said  at  the 
time. 

It  was  during  Derge's  term  in  office 
that  the  national-level  scandal,  Water- 
gate, touched  the  SIU  campus. 

Derge's  name  appeared  on  a  list 
that  the  Washington  Post  called 
"strange  payments  to  strange  people." 
The  Post  contended  that  Derge  was 
paid  $171,989  from  the  Kalmbach 
trust  fund— a  fund  set  up  with  money 
from  Nixon  campaign  contributions— 
for  unknown  services  rendered.  Derge, 
whose  background  is  in  political  sci- 
ence, said  he  was  actually  paid  a 
much  higher  sum  of  $382,000  for  doing 
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political  research  during  Nixon's  1968 
presidential  campaign.  He  said  he  had 
no  idea  which  fund  the  money  had 
come  from,  only  that  it  was  money 
paid  to  him  for  doing  a  service. 

Upon  Derge's  resignation  to  con- 
tinue his  position  in  the  Political 
Science  Department  of  SIU  in  1974, 
Hiram  H.  Lesar,  a  nationally  known 
law  educator  took  over  the  office  as 
interim  president. 

Lesar,  who  was  dean  of  the  new 
law  program  before  becoming  the 
temporary  head,  retained  many  of  his 
duties  as  the  law  dean. 

His  goals  as  president  were  to  assist 
the  university's  students  in  "gaining 


the  knowledge  and  insights  that  are 
necessary  to  lead  better  and  more 
satisfying  lives."  He  focused  much  of 
his  attention  on  Southern  Illinois  in- 
cluding its  culture  and  economy  and 
helped  the  region  further  develop  its 
coal,  agriculture  and  other  land 
resources. 

When  Warren  W.  Brandt  was  se- 
lected president  in  1974,  Lesar  re- 
turned to  guide  the  formation  of  the 
fledgling  law  program  at  SIU.  Lesar 
would  serve  another  term  as  president 
from  1979-1980.  For  his  dedication  to 
the  law  program,  the  new  law  school 
building  recently  constructed  has  been 
named  for  him. 


President  Morris  (far  left)  dedicates 
the  new  Life  Science  building  by 
placing  the  corner  stone.  During 
Morris'  tenure  as  president  SIU's 
growth  was  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  administration.  President 
Albert  Sommit  recently  entered 
the  presidential  family. 


Before  coming  to  SIU-C,  Brandt  was 
a  consultant  at  the  largest  educational 
institution  in  Virginia — the  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University.  Brandt 
said  he  sought  the  post  at  SIU  because 
he  felt  he  had  accomplished  all  that 
he  could  at  the  Richmond  school  and 
his  "talents  were  better  suited  for  some 
other  challenge." 

Brandt  said,  upon  acceptance  at  the 
SIU-C  presidency,  he  felt  the  univer- 
sity was  functioning  very  well  and 
would  make  changes  only  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  issues. 

He  said  one  of  his  goals  was  to 
make  students  feel  lucky  to  be  attend- 
ing SIU-C.  He  also  wanted  to  improve 
the  university's  image  that  had  been 
labeled  as  one  of  the  biggest  "party 
schools"  in  the  nation. 

During  Brandt's  tenure  the  SIU 
Medical  School  gained  accreditation, 
Faner  Hall  was  completed  and  a  two- 
story  parking  garage  located  near  the 
Student  Center  was  built.  Also,  a  coal 
research  program  was  developed  and 
the  Law  School  became  better  estab- 
lished. Brandt  resigned  in  1979. 

Each  of  these  12  heads  added  a 
part  of  himself  to  the  university.  What 
accomplishments  they  made  or  ideas 
they  had  helped  to  sculpture  and 
change  this  school  into  the  thriving 
institution  that  it  now  is.  During  the 
past  112  years  SIU  has  changed  from 
a  small  normal  school,  to  a  teacher- 
producing  college,  to  a  major  univer- 
sity. It  has  endured  many  hard  times 
and  blossomed  during  peaceful  times 
but  has  always  kept  the  spirit  of  up- 
ward movement.  SIU-C  will  continue 
to  have  hardships  and  faults,  but 
under  the  guidance  of  its  present 
leader,  Albert  Somit,  and  the  future 
presidents,  it  will  continue  to  grow 
and  improve. 
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One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  world  kin' 

-  Shakespeare 

Touch 

story  by  Kathleen  Collins  Seibert 

Editor's  note:  Kathleen  Seibert  served  as  camp- out 
director  and  as  arts  and  crafts  assistant  director  at 
Camp  Olympia  during  summer,  1981.  Jerry  Lower  is 
a  staff  photographer  at  the  Southern  Illinoisan  and 
part-time  SIU  journalism  student.  He  spent  a  large 
amount  of  time  at  Touch  of  Nature  during  summer, 
1981,  documenting  the  activities  at  Camp  Olympia. 


It  is  a  naturalist's  Utopia — a  humanitarian's  dream. 
It  is  an  atmosphere  of  sharing — communal  living  at  i 
finest  and  at  its  less  than  best. 

It  is  challenging  and  creative. 

It  is  a  supportive  environment  for  individual  growth- 
place  for  reflection  and  enlightenment. 

It  is  intense,  positively  stressful,  exhilarating  and  fini 
trating. 

It  is  a  center  for  experiential  learning  where  one  ca 
explore  the  limitless  limits. 

It  is  a  space  for  good  ol'  down-home  fun. 

It  is  magical. 

It  is  Touch  of  Nature's  Camp  Olympia. 

Camp  Olympia  is  somewhat  different  from  most  summe! 
camps.  It  is  targeted  for  a  special  population,  usualljj 
referred  to  as  the  "handicapped"  or  the  "disabled."  Thes* 
terms  officially  describe  people  who  have  a  "physical  o; 
mental  impairment  which  substantially  Umits  one  or  mon 
major  life  activities." 

The  condition  of  being  handicapped  is  not  unique.  At 
human  beings  are,  to  some  extent,  hmited  in  the  ful 
participation  of  their  lives.  These  signs  of  disability  are  less 
hidden,  however,  for  individuals  with  conditions  like  cere 
bral  palsy,  hearing  impairment,  Down's  syndrome  or  au- 
tism. At  Camp  Olympia  (formerly  Camp  Little  Giant)  an 
acknowledgement  of  common  human  needs  is  blended  with 
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(Far  left) 
Counsellors 
Jill  Bjorndahl, 
Brenda  Boese 
and  Larry 
Normansell 
clown-around 
with  camper 
George 
Desvoigne  of 
Springfield. 

(Left) 

Counsellor 
Laura  Yambert 
takes  a  camper 
for  a  "piggy- 
back" ride. 
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(Below)  Camper  Ted  Hinkle  of  Springfield  leads  a  string  of  inner-tubes  through  the 

water  at  the  camp  beach.  (Right)  Specialist  counsellor  Dave  Kleptich  uses  sign 

language  to  tell  a  deaf  camper  how  to  rig  a  Swiss  seat  for  the  "high  ropes"course. 

(Below  right)  Counsellor  David  Lee  signals  to  Lonnie  Thompson  during  a  24-hour 

CLA  WS  mariners  excursion. 


an  understanding  of  individual  differences. 

Five  hundred  participants,  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  65, 
experienced  two  unconventional  weeks  in  which  to  expand 
their  horizons  and  change  their  self- concepts.  They  came 
from  private  and  group  homes,  boarding  schools,  state  insti- 
tutions and  independent  living  arrangements.  Many  return 
each  year,  counting  down  the  months  and  days  between 
sessions.  A  few  are  self-referred,  but  most  come  through 
local  chapters  of  national  organizations  such  as  the  Lions 
Foundation,  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  and  the 
Easter  Seal  Society. 

Camp  Director  George  "Butch"  Davis  prefers  to  thjnk  of 
these  people  as  mentally  or  physically  "challenged,"  and 
this  summer  campers  began  to  refer  to  themselves  as  "only 
inconvenienced"  in  their  ability  to  function  outdoors. 

At  Camp  "Oly"  the  focus  remains  on  ability  rather  than 
disability.  The  willingness  to  take  risks  and  face  fears  is 
considered  the  key  to  a  qualitative  life. 

For  Mike  O'Conner,  an  SIU  student  involved  in  the 
program,  physical  challenges  offered  at  Touch  of  Nature 
were  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  childhood  opportunities. 
Activities  such  as  rappelling  and  canoeing  provided  him 
with  increased  self-esteem  and  "a  feeling  that  you  just  can't 
describe."  Graduate  student  Arnie  Venclauskas  thinks  the 
biggest  opportunity  at  camp  is  living  and  working  with 
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people  who  are  coping  with  similar  physical  conditions. 
Former  SIU  student  Sheryl  Sungail  was  impressed  by  the 
degree  of  decision-making  power,  where  you  are  "asked 
what  it  is  you  want  to  do,  and  then  you  are  supported  to  do 
it."  Most  people  would  assume  that  these  three,  "confined 
to  a  wheel  chair"  with  cerebral  palsy,  would  have  difficulty 
wheeling  down  the  street,  much  less  taking  on  a  wilderness 
experience,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

SIU  community  members  comprise  over  one-third  of  the 
staff  at  Camp  Oly.  They  are  a  mix  of  energetic  under- 
graduates, compassionate,  theory-filled  graduate  students 
and  assorted  adventure-seekers.  They  come  here  for  many 
reasons,  personal  and  professional.  Laura  Green,  junior  in 
special  education  and  a  three-year  veteran  of  camp,  signs 
up  because  she  likes  milk  and  cookies  and  has  nothing 
better  to  do  with  her  summers.  The  common  denominator 
for  most  counselors,  however,  remains  a  love  of  people  and 
of  sheer  fun. 

Training  week  begins  in  mid-May.  During  orientation  the 
staff  becomes  familiar  with  the  facilities  and  sensitized  to 
the  philosophy  of  camp.  They  learn  basic  transportation 
and  care-taking  skills  and  get  a  short-course  in  sign 
language.  Safety  is  a  major  concern.  Two  registered  nurses, 
who  maintain  the  camp  infirmary,  explain  emergency 
procedures  for  problems  ranging  firom  epileptic  seizures  to 
poison  ivy.  Beyond  the  formal  dimension,  this  week  pro- 
vides time  for  adjustments  to  communal  life,  a  chance  to 
know  one's  comrades  and  the  opportunity  to  gear  up  for  the 
long  summer. 

The  counselor-to- camper  ratio  is  about  one-to-three. 
Counselor  teams  are  assigned  to  each  cabin  and  for  2 
weeks  each  team  is  responsible  for  the  total  safety  and 
supervision  of  their  campers.  As  counselors  assume  the 
roles  of  companion-guardian,  playmate,  care-taker  and 
disciplinarian-friendships  usually  blossom. 

"By  far  one  of  the  best  experiences  is  in  giving  myself  to 
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one  person  and  getting  so  much  in  return,"  noted  Vicki 
Lang,  a  returning  counselor  and  SIU  undergraduate.  "It  is 
not  only  in  a  one-to-one  situation  that  this  satisfaction 
occurs.  Even  in  a  group  there  is  opportunity  to  devote 
special  attention  to  one  camper.  Particularly  with  Holly.  I 
was  glad  to  share  time,  but  it  was  not  always  easy,"  Lang 
said.  "Her  mood  swings  were  so  extreme  and  so  frequent 
that  she  and  I  seemed  to  be  riding  the  same  emotional 
vertical  strip.  Our  relationship  was  so  close  that  often  her 
life  and  mine  become  one."  (photo  at  right) 

At  Camp  Olympia  activities  tend  to  be  more  process- 
oriented  than  goal- oriented.  Three  two-hour  daily  activities 
are  scheduled  in  the  areas  of  arts  and  crafts,  beach,  camp- 
outs,  nature  and  small  craft.  There  are  numerous  special 
events  such  as  weekly  hayrides  to  Mad  Murtles's  "haunted" 
house  and  Wednesday  nights  at  the  movies.  Where  else  can 
one  watch  old  cartoons  and  classic  Laurel  and  Hardy  films 
with  Part  II  preceeding  Part  I?  Halloween  festivities, 
scavenger  hunts  at  Giant  City  State  Park,  in-house  Satur- 
day Night  Live  performances,  50's  dances  and  a  camp 
production  of  "The  Wizard  of  Oz"  were  spectacular  events 
this  year. 

Food  consumption  is  necessary  for  survival,  but  it  is  also 
a  most  pleasurable  experience.  Good  nutrition  is  an  impor- 
tant concern  for  Food  Services  Director  Ray  Graesser. 
Campers  are  exposed  to  many  new  and  varied  foods  includ- 
ing low-sugar  meals.  Individual  special  diets  are  easUy 
accommodated. 

The  entire  camp  gathers  daily  in  the  Freeburg  Dining 
Hall  at  8  a.m.,  noon,  and  5  p.m.  Each  cabin  crew  sits 
together  family-style,  but  cooking  out  is  also  an  option.  It  is 
often  necessary  for  counselors  to  feed  many  of  the  campers. 
This  requires  keen  observation  and  sensitivity.  Mutual 
frustrations  can  be  expected,  and  a  sense  of  humor  is 
helpful. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  recreation  is  opportunity  and 
motivation.  At  camp,  paint,  crayons  and  clay  abound,  and 
materials  can  creatively  be  modified  to  suit  the  individual's 
ability.  Specialist  Laura  Green,  junior  in  specied  education, 
is  at  home  in  this  setting.  As  arts  and  crafts  assistant 
director,  she  emphasizes  the  arts,  providing  encouragement 
for  closet  dancers  and  actors  as  well  as  budding  sculptors. 

Sun  and  fun  are  a  given  combination  at  the  beach.  Free 
and  weightless  in  the  soothing  element  of  water,  campers 
roll,  jump,  glide  and  dive  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
specialists  trained  in  life-saving  and  water  safety  instruc- 
tion. Inner  tubes,  balls,  an  old  surfboard  and  a  docked 
pontoon  boat  all  serve  as  materials  to  stimulate  fantasies. 
They  also  function  as  vehicles  to  facilitate  group  inter- 
actions. 

In  addition  to  swimming  instruction  and  deep-water 
distance  swims,  games  with  greased  watermelons  and  team 
races  for  apples  are  also  common  activities. 

Fear  of  the  dark  and  things  that  go  bump  in  the  night 
are  routine.  They  can  be  exchanged  for  awe  of  the  universe 
and  a  better  understanding  of  nature  through  the  experience 
of  an  overnight  camp-out. 

Supplied  with  equipment  and  provisions  and  armed  only 
with  insect  repellent,  groups  of  campers  and  counselors 
backpack  or  boat  to  their  destinations  in  the  early  afternoon. 
Whether  sleeping  bags  are  rolled  under  the  stars  or  indoors 
in  true  "Holiday  Inn"  fashion,  individual  responsibility  is 
strongly  emphasized.  Over  a  24-hour-period  participants 


gather  wood,  build  fires,  prepare  meals  and  clean  equipment. 

Journal-writing,  yoga  and  sunrise  exercising  are  encour- 
aged. Group  cohesion  is  enhanced  through  story  and  joke- 
telling  and,  of  course,  the  campfire  sing-along  is  a  unifying 
experience. 

The  Camp  Lions  Adventure  Wilderness  School  (CLAWS) 
developed  out  of  the  camp- out  activity  in  1980.  This  was  the 
program  which  won  the  American  Camper  Association's 
Eleanor  P.  Eells  Award  for  special  populations.  SpeciaUst 
Daniel  "Smokey"  Smirkin  says  the  program  was  modelled 
after  the  Outward-Bound  stress- challenge  school  courses 
and  has  a  motto  of  "physically  challenge  yourself." 

After  backpacking  and  camping  together  for  almost  a 
week,  the  group  is  divided  into  three  groups.  The  voyagers 
embark  on  a  canoeing  expedition  on  both  Little  Grassy  and 
Devil's  Kitchen  Lakes,  portaging  one-and-a-half  miles  be- 
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tween  the  two.  The  mariners  construct  a  raft  and  spend  an 
intense  24  hours  water-bound.  The  mountaineers  learn 
orienteering  and  spend  time  climbing  and  rappelling. 

The  nature  program,  which  is  closely  linked  with  Touch 
of  Nature's  Environmental  Workshops,  combines  an  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  and  ecological  acclimitization.  Tom 
Marcinkowski,  graduate  student  in  forestry  and  environ- 
mental studies,  sparks  camper  interest  in  nature  with  hikes 
and  night-sky  interpretations.  Gardening,  astronomy  and 
life-styling  games  were  regular  features.  The  Cedar  Creek 
slide  show  presentation  ran  a  close  race  with  the  natural 
berry  yogurt-making  sessions  for  the  category  of  best  loved 
activity. 

A  sizeable  portion  of  Touch  of  Nature's  3,100-acre  retreat 
borders  Little  Grassy  Lake.  During  their  two-week  stay, 
campers  of  all  ages  and  sizes  are  exposed  to  the  delights  of 


water  travel.  The  security  of  a  wheel  chair  belt  is  joyously 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  life  jacket. 

Canoeing  can  be  challenging.  Oar  strokes  are  effective 
even  when  modified,  and  campers  can  splash  and  sun  and 
snack  on  all  day  canoe  trips.  For  shorter  distances,  a  stop- 
off  at  the  boat  dock  store  is  a  treat. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  popular  water  event  was  the 
float  trip.  Inner  tubes  were  secured  to  the  pontoon  boat's 
side  railings  and  campers  were  given  the  stimulating 
sensation  of  gliding  through  the  cool  tumbling  wake  of  the 
boat. 

Sunrise  events  were  special  too.  Before  dawn,  groggy 

grumblings  could  be  heard  from  mud-eyed  campers  and 

counselors  alike.  Occasionally  groups  attemped  to  capture 

the  experience  of  the  unborn  sky  with  cameras  or  crayons 

and  paper. 

continued 
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(Left)  Heidi  Filmore  feeds  Mike  O'Connor  lunch  at  the  Freeburg  Dining  Hall. 
(Below  left)  "Nature"  Tom  Marcinkowski  comforts  camper  John  Lock  after  a  minor 
misunderstanding.  (Right)  Sheryl  Sungail  is  entertained  by  counsellors  Amy  Dixon 
and  Bob  Shreve.  (Lower  right)  Easter  Seal  camper  Daisy  Gressel  poses  as  "Glenda 
the  Good  Witch"  during  the  camp's  production  of  the  "Wizard  of  Oz." 


A  look  at  camp  activities  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  past-times  related  to  counselors  only.  "Pimping" 
demanded  a  sense  of  humor  and  usually  resulted  in  retali- 
ation. It  involved  prank-playing — like  smearing  vaseline  on 
toilet  seats,  mooning,  toothpaste  decorating,  panty  raids 
and  beaching  pontoon  boats.  And  don't  forget  the  between- 
session  parties — celebrations  in  SIU's  finest  traditional 
style. 

The  most  dreaded  part  of  the  entire  camp  experience — for 
campers  and  counselors  alike — was  the  end.  How  would 
you  say  goodbye  to  someone  who  has  just  shared  an 
unforgettable  and  intimate  segment  of  your  life?  How  could 
you  easily  part  from  someone  whom  you've  held  in  your 
arms  to  ease  the  sadness  of  missing  a  parent?  What  do  you 
say  at  the  time  of  closure  to  someone  who  has  touched  you 
and  has  left  you  changed  somehow? 

At  times  there  was  denial,  even  avoidance  of  closure.  But 
mostly  there  were  thank-you's  and  hugs.  There  was  crying 
and  laughter.  Addresses  were  often  exchanged  and  there 
were  hopes  and  promises  for  the  year  ahead.  And  then  you 
are  alone. 

In  time,  lightness  returns,  and  you  sigh  with  a  sense  of 
relief.  An  inner  calm  predominates  and  your  smile  begins 
to  broaden.  You  know  that  you  have  been  enriched  and 
that  you  have  made  a  difference  in  the  world. 
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Recreation 

rest  and  relaxation 
in  southern  Illinois 


story  by  Mary  Hogan 


Reading  dreary  textbooks  and  tak- 
ing pages  of  notes  are  not  the  only 
activities  that  occupy  students  at 
SIU-C. 

Nor,  despite  popular  or  unpopular 
belief,  is  the  night  life  scene  the  only 
attraction. 

Many  students  are  attracted  to  the 
natural  surroundings  of  rolling  hills 
and  timberlands,  dotted  with  lakes,  of 
Southern  Illinois. 

Most  of  the  21,000  SIU-C  students 
visit  the  nearby  State  Parks,  lakes 
and  National  P^orests  at  least  once 
during  their  stay  here.  One  would  have 
to  be  a  blind  hermit  to  escape  noticing 
the  fiery  red  and  yellow  of  autumn 
foliage  and  blossoming  flowers  of 
spring  that  can  be  seen  even  on  cam- 
pus while  walking  to  class. 

SIU-(J's  campus  is  located  almost 


in  the  middle  of  the  250,0()0-acre 
Shawnee  National  Forest.  The  Shaw- 
nee National  Forest  stretches  across 
Southern  Illinois  from  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  west  to  the  Ohio  River 
on  the  east.  It  is  the  largest  block  of 
public  land  in  Illinois. 

Probably  because  of  their  nearby 
locations,  three  particular  places  in 
the  Shawnee  National  Forest  are  pop- 
ular with  students  for  their  recrea- 
tional interests.  They  are,  Oiant  City 
State  Park,  Kinkaid  Lake,  and  ('rah 
Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Giant  (^ity  State  Park,  located  12 
miles  south  of  ('arbondale  in  -lackson 
and  Union  counties,  lies  within  .'{,(j!)'1 
acres  of  the  Shawnee  National  Forest. 

Named  for  its  peculiar  rock  forma- 
tions which  many  people  say  reminds 
them  of  a  "giant  city,"  Oiant  ("ity 
was  once  the  home  of  primitive  man. 
A  fort,  located  at  the  top  of  an  HO-foot 
sandstone  cliff,  indicati's  that  In<lians 
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lived  there  during  the  Late  Woodland 
Period  (600-900  A.D.).  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  used  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses or  as  defense  fortifications. 

The  main  attraction  for  many  stu- 
dents at  Giant  City  is  the  massive 
rock  formations  that  supply  a  peace- 
ful atmosphere  for  those  who  wish  to 
climb  high  to  think  or  study,  or  just 
be  with  friends. 

"I  like  the  rocks,"  Mark  Steiren,  21, 
a  civil  engineering  major,  said.  "You 
can  stick  with  your  own  group  more 
easily." 

Besides  its  precipitous  bluffs,  Giant 
City  possesses  a  wealth  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  an  abundance  of  large 
trees  which  shade  the  park  and  add 
color  to  the  area. 

"It's  nice  out  there  in  the  fall," 
Steiren  commented.  "The  colors  of  the 
changing  leaves  out  there  are  fantas- 
tic." 

Giant  City  also  has  camping,  fish- 
ing, and  picnicking  facilities,  and  even 
a  1,800-foot  grass  airstrip  for  those 
visitors  who  wish  to  fly-in  and  per- 
haps stay  in  the  rustic  lodge  at  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  park. 

While  Steiren  enjoys  the  tranquil 
beauty  of  Giant  City,  Kurt  Kennard, 
23,  an  aviation  technology  major, 
appreciates  the  "waterfalls"  of  Kin- 
kaid  Lake's  spillway. 

Located  just  west  of  Murphysboro, 
Kinkaid  Lake  is  a  2,750-acre  lake 
created  as  a  reservoir,  but  with  recre- 
ational uses  in  mind.  Although  boat- 
ing, fishing,  camping,  and  swimming 
are  favorite  pastimes  of  many  who 
visit  the  lake,  there  are  others,  like 
Kennard,  who  sit  and  enjoy  the  some- 
times torrential,  sometimes  trickling 
waters  of  the  spillway. 

The  force  of  water  depends  on 
the  amount  of  rainfall  the  area  has 
received.  During  rainy  spring  and 
summer  months,  the  surging  water  re- 
sembles that  of  the  cascading  water- 
fall that  Kennard  mentioned,  but  the 
onslaught  slows  down  to  an  innocent 
trickle  during  the  drier,  autumn 
months. 

Kennard  says  that  he  likes  the 
sound  of  the  rushing  water  because  it 
enables  him  to  close  out  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  a  while  and  is  also  very 
relaxing. 

"When  school  gets  to  be  really 
stressful,  you  can  go  out  there  and 
just  sit  and  relax  and  not  think  about 
anything,  just  let  the  water  flow," 
Kennard  commented. 
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A  walk  in  the  lush  green  forest  of 

Southern  Illinois  provides  an 

excellent  opportunity  to  appreciate 

nature  and  its  unexpected 

surprises — such  as  a  rainbow. 


Crab  Orchard  Lake,  like  Kinkaid 
Lake,  is  man-made  and  has  a  spill- 
way. Unfortunately,  the  spillway  has 
been  fenced  off  from  public  usage 
because  of  a  reportedly  high  accident 
rate  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  lake  part  of  Crab  Orchard  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  provides  a  win- 
tering place  for  geese  and  ducks  that 
migrate  from  Canada  to  the  southern 
United  States.  About  90,000  Canada 
geese  use  the  refuge  every  year  where 
they  are  protected  from  hunters. 

The  refuge  offers  42,970  acres  of 
land  that  can  be  used  for  camping 
and  picnicking.  Boating  and  water 
skiing  enthusiasts  are  accommodated 
by  15  boat  ramps  and  four  marinas 
which  provide  year-round  boat  stor- 
age. 

Since  Crab  Orchard  Lake  is  located 
about  only  seven  miles  from  the  SIU- 
C  campus,  it  is  easily  accessible  to 
many  students  without  cars. 

"It's  an  easy  bike  ride  to  get  out 
there,"  Kathy  Euker,  20,  a  dental 
hygiene  major,  said. 

Euker  said  she  most  appreciates  the 
area  in  the  fall  and  remembers  one 
autumn  evening  in  particular  when 
she  and  three  other  close  friends 
savored  a  full  moon  and  the  clear, 
crispness  of  the  season. 

Giant  City,  Kinkaid  Lake,  and  Crab 
Orchard  Refuge  appeal  to  the  students 
for  much  the  same  reasons.  Each 
provides  a  place  to  relax  or  be  rowdy, 
be  alone  or  be  with  friends,  and  enjoy 
the  rolling  hills,  sprawling  lakes,  and 
lush  forests  that  embody  Southern 
Illinois. 

Students  at  SIU-C  might  learn  from 
textbooks  and  lectures,  but  they  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
wildHfe  and  the  great  outdoors  froni 
first  hand  experience.  Incorporating 
these  two  values,  school  work  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  surroundings,  is  a 
goal  many  people  try  to  achieve  during 
their  stay  at  SIU-C. 
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photo  by  Ken  Metz 
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student  Center 

'Makim  sood  things  happen' 
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story  by  Mary  Hogan 


Where  can  students  go  if  they  want  to  sociaUze,  eat,  see  a 
movie,  study,  watch  television,  buy  a  book  or  bowl? 

Most  students  doubt  the  existence  of  a  place  that  has 
such  diverse  types  of  activities,  but  it  is  real.  It  is  not  an 
ideal  or  a  dream,  and  it  is  right  under  the  noses  of  SIU-C 
students.  This  magical  place  is  the  Student  Center. 

Originally  constructed  in  1962,  the  Student  Center  has 
undergone  many  changes  that  make  it  what  it  is  today — 
the  largest  student  center  in  the  United  States  without  a 
hotel  facility. 

The  SIU-C  Student  Center  is  the  unifying  force  of  the 
entire  campus.  It  is  a  place  where  students  can  mingle 
among  others  they  might  not  otherwise  meet  in  class.  To 
use  the  words  of  Student  Center  Director,  John  Corker,  "It 
is  the  'melting  pot  of  the  university.'  About  25,000  people 
use  the  Student  Center  on  an  average  day,"  Corker  said, 
"and  that's  a  lot  of  people." 


But  the  Student  Center  is  more  than  just  a  building.  It  is 
a  program  that  sponsors  83,004  activities  every  year. 

"We  try  to  supply  essential  services  to  the  students," 
stated  Corker.  He  said  that  the  Student  Center  personnel  is 
always  striving  to  establish  new  programs  that  will  reach 
the  students  in  the  best  way  possible. 

Mike  Blank,  assistant  director  of  the  Student  Center, 
agrees  with  Corker.  He  said  that  the  Student  Center  is  very 
program  oriented  and  that  it  welcomes  suggestions  from 
students  to  organize  or  improve  programs. 

"Our  policy  is  very  open  door,"  he  commented.  Blank 
stressed  the  importance  of  creative  interaction  of  the 
students  to  ensure  progressive  ideas  that  would  benefit  and 
interest  the  student  population. 

He  mentioned  the  Sun  Set  Concerts,  which  are  held  every 
Thursday  during  the  summer  and  occasionally  in  the  fall, 
as  one  program  that  came  about  because  of  interaction  of 
students  and  planning  committees. 

continued 
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Blank  said  he  is  proud  of  the  large  number  of  programs 
that  the  Student  Center  offers  and  said  he  feels  its  diverse 
types  of  programs  help  the  Student  Center  reach  a  greater 
amount  of  people. 

"I've  been  to  many  student  centers  on  other  campuses, 
and  Southern  has  the  strongest  one  I've  ever  been  at," 
Blank  said. 

Corker  agreed  with  Blank's  statement  and  added  that 
other  universities  use  their  student  centers  primarily  as 
conference  centers  while  ignoring  the  concept  of  having  a 
center  for  the  students. 

Corker  reiterated  that,  "Ours  is  a  pure  'student'  Center. 
All  of  the  activities  are  geared  toward  students." 

Some  of  the  facilities  offered  in  the  Student  Center 
include  a  bowHng  alley  where  students  can  bowl  for  50<i:,  a 
self- serve  post  office  that  makes  mailing  convenient,  a 
check  cashing  counter  which  gives  students  easy  access  to 
money  and  also  serves  as  a  ticket  booth  for  concerts  and 
other  activities  and  a  book  store. 

Numerous  restaurants  are  also  located  in  the  Student 
Center  as  well  as  several  video  and  television  lounges.  It 
also  houses  various  conference  rooms  and  offices  for  stu- 
dent organizations. 

As  for  the  future  of  the  Student  Center,  Corker  said  that 
it  is  looking  toward  expansion.  He  stated  that  if  the 
Conference  Center  is  not  buUt  downtown,  then  he  would 
want  to  add  hotel  rooms.  According  to  Corker,  adding  a 
hotel  facility  would  generate  more  income  and  give  athletic 
teams  a  place  to  stay  when  they  are  visiting  the  campus. 
Corker  explained  that  in  the  original  Student  Center 
building  design  there  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  hotel 
facility  built,  but  in  1968  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  construction  of  hotels  on  all  campuses 
because  of  lack  of  funding. 

The  Student  Center  is  a  major  facility  in  Southern 
lUinois,  and  Corker  hopes  it  will  continue  to  grow  to  its 
fullest  potential  by  keeping  to  its  motto:  "We  Serve 
Students  in  the  Best  Possible  Way  at  the  Lowest  Possible 
Cost." 
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photo  by  Ken  Metz 
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story  by  Debbie  Riker 


"Alright  .  .  .  stand  by  in  the  studio.  This  is  gonna  be  a 
take.  Master  .  .  .  this  is  studio  .  .  .  roll,  record  and  confirm 
please.  Stand  by  bars  and  tone  .  .  .  bars  and  tone.  Ready 
slate  and  silence  .  .  .  slate  and  silence.  Ready  to  loose  slate 
and  silence  .  .  .  loose  it.  Ready  to  come  up  on  camera  one; 
ready  to  mike  and  cue  talent .  .  .  come  up  on  one,  mike  and 
cue  .  .  ." 

"Good  evening,  and  welcome  to  a  night  of  thrills  and 
horror.  Hi,  I'm  Erv  Coppi,  your  Movie  Theater  host." 

And  so  begins  another  taping  session  of  WSIU-TV's 
(Channel  8)  presentation  of  Movie  Theater,  bringing  the 
SIU-C  community  horror  movies  every  Friday  along  with 
great  classics  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Coppi,  the  host  of  the  program,  is  promotional  director  of 
the  SIU-C  Broadcasting  Service  and  has  just  recently  cele- 
brated his  30th  anniversary  in  the  world  of  radio  and 
television.  Coppi  has  hosted  Movie  Theater  for  the  past  five 
years. 

With  all  the  movies,  especially  the  classics,  that  the  vet- 
eran Southern  Illinois  announcer  has  seen,  Coppi  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  he  has  favorites. 

"Among  my  favorite  movies  are  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird," 
"Gone  with  the  Wind"  and  the  "Wizard  of  Oz"  because  they 
were  well  produced  and  the  special  effects  were  stunning 
compared  to  the  technology  of  movie-making  at  that  time," 
Coppi  says. 

But  Coppi's  all-time  favorite  is  a  Christmas  story  titled, 
"It's  A  Wonderful  Life,"  starring  Jimmy  Stewart  as  a  man 
who  learns  the  real  value  of  life — of  course  through  the  help 
of  an  angel. 

"That  movie  is  a  real  nice  fantasy.  It  has  a  happy  ending 
and  it  says  that  everybody's  life  is  important,"  Coppi 
quickly  points  out. 

Coppi  attended  SIU  for  two  years  before  entering  the 
army  during  World  War  II.  While  at  SIU  he  performed  in 
an  otherwise  all-female  cast  about  Army  nurses.  In  "Cry 
Havoc"  Coppi  played  a  Japanese  soldier  that  spoke  three 
lines  throughout  the  performance  ...  all  from  backstage 


Upon  returning  from  the  service,  Coppi  went  on  to  receive 
his  bachelor's  degree  and  continued  for  his  master's  in 
broadcasting  at  Columbia  College  in  Chicago. 

After  returning  to  Southern  Illinois  and  working  in  facto- 
ries and  coal  mines,  Coppi  broke  into  broadcasting  in  1951 
as  a  staff  announcer  for  WFRX  in  West  Frankfort.  From 
there  he  traveled  to  WGGH  in  Marion  and  started  a  still 
remembered  radio  show  called  "The  Egyptian  Ballroom." 
The  only  catch  with  the  program  was  that  listeners  thought 
the  show  was  held  live  in  Southern  Illinois  .  .  .  but  it  was 
only  taped  performances  played  over  the  air. 


'7  never  really  dreamed  of  going 
to  Hollywood.  I've  just  always 
wanted  to  work  in  broadcasting 
around  my  own  environment — 
Southern  Illinois." 


Coppi  became  promotions  director  of  WSIU-TV,  WUSI- 
TV,  and  WSIU-FM  in  1969.  As  promotions  director,  one  ol 
his  most  significant  fund  raisers  is  a  movie  marathon  in 
which  he  hosts  a  two  week  money-making  telethon  showing 
endless  house  of  movies  and  soliciting  contributions.  A 
bonus  for  those  who  contributed  to  Coppi's  1981  fund  raising 
was  a  T-shirt  bearing  a  caricature  of  himself. 

Coppi  has  a  daughter  at  SIU  who  is  a  senior  in  music 
and  shares  the  common  interests  of  old  movies  and  broad- 
casting with  her  father. 

"I've  taken  her  on  the  air  with  me  when  she  was  younger 
and  she  helped  me  with  the  marathon,"  he  said.  "She's  a 
little  bit  of  a  ham  .  .  .  just  like  me,"  Coppi  reveals. 

Except  for  "a  little  more  money,"  Coppi  says  he  wouldn't 
change  anything  that  has  happened  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sion. "I  never  really  dreamed  of  going  to  Hollywood.  I've 
just  always  wanted  to  work  in  broadcasting  around  my 
own  environment — Southern  Illinois." 
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viewpoints: 

Chancellor  Shaw  and  President  Somit 
in  an  exclusive  OBelisk  II  interview 


Story  by  C.  Lavonne  Moton 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  is 
an  edited  transcript  of  separate 
interviews  with  Chancellor  Shaw 
and  President  Somit  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  matter. 

Imagine  the  scene  in  a  small,  but 
bulging  city  in  Southern  Illinois.  Put 
in  center  stage  a  number  of  large  and 
massive  buildings.  Position  in  motion 
more  than  30,000  characters  in  vary- 
ing stages  of  growth.  Then  assign  a 
group  to  provide  directions  and  en- 
lightenment. The  locality  is  built 
around  the  Illinois  Central  Gulf  Rail- 
road and  owes  much  to  its  farmlands 
and  its  university. 


There  are  two  distinctive  main 
characters  cast  in  leading  roles  in  the 
scenes  to  follow.  These  native  Illi- 
noisans  are  SIU  System  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Shaw,  and  President  Albert 
Somit.  The  time  is  December,  1981, 
and  the  occasion  is  an  exclusive  in- 
terview produced  and  directed  by 
OBelisk  II. 

Shaw,  a  native  of  Granite  City, 
Illinois,  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  System 
in  1979.  He  was  previously  president 
of  SIU-E  from  1977-79.  A  graduate  of 
Edwardsville  High  School  in  Ed- 
wardsville,  Illinois,  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Illi- 
nois State  University,  Normal,  Illi- 
nois; his  Master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois; 


and  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
from  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Named  president  on  August  15, 
1980,  Albert  Somit  committed  himself 
and  the  university  to  the  continuance 
of  service  to  the  Southern  Illinois 
community.  In  his  first  State  of  the 
University  Address  delivered  in  Oc- 
tober, 1980,  Somit  was  quoted  by  the 
Daily  Egyptian  (October  30,  1980) 
stating,  "First,  we  must  seek  increased 
private  giving,  whether  designated  for 
specific  purposes  or,  ideally,  unre- 
stricted to  use  .  .  .  Next,  we  must 
make  more  effective  use  of  our  re- 
sources, in  all  of  the  vice  presidential 
areas  .  .  .  Third,  and  most  important, 
we  must  decide  upon  our  academic 
priorities." 
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In  outlining  his  tasks  for  the  80s, 
Somit  further  expressed  his  intentions 
to  perpetuate  the  threefold  goals  of 
the  university:  to  command  recogni- 
tion for  its  research;  to  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  almost  all  as- 
pects of  life  in  Southern  Illinois;  and 
to  preserve  the  excellence  of  teaching 
and  concern  for  the  student  in  order 
to  "elicit  the  life-long  loyalty  of  its 
graduates  and  the  envy  and  regret  of 
those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  ma- 
triculate elsewhere." 

The  former  executive  vice  president 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo,  Somit  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
also  received  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  political  science.  Somit,  a 
native  of  Chicago,  has  over  thirty-six 
years  of  experience  in  university 
teaching  and  administration. 
OBELISK:  In  characterizing  college 
students  of  the  past  decades,  Arthur 
Levine,  of  When  Dreams  and  Heroes 
Died,  wrote  ".  .  .  students  of  the  1920s 
(were)  wet,  wild  and  wicked;  students 
of  the  1930s  (were)  somber  and  radi- 
cal; students  of  the  1940s  (were)  ma- 
ture and  in  a  hurry;  students  of  the 
1950s  (were)  silent;  and  students  of 
the  1960s  (were)  angry  and  activist." 
How  would  you  describe  today's  stu- 
dents? 

SHAW:  College  students  today  are 
different  than  they  were  in  previous 
generations — the  makeup  of  college 
students  today  is  different.  By  that  I 
mean  the  65-year-old  grandmother, 
who  decides  to  take  a  continuing  edu- 
cation course  at  night  in  Carbondale 
or  in  Edwardsville,  is  a  college  stu- 
dent; the  16-year-old  high  school  junior 
who's  gifted  and  who  wants  to  take 
advanced  mathematics  at  the  area 
university  is  a  college  student;  and 
the  30-year-old  MBA  student,  male  or 
female,  who  is  working  full-time  and 
going  to  school  part-time,  is  a  college 
student;  and  then  you  have  the  tradi- 
tional college  student — the  18  to  22- 
year-old — who  no  longer  dominates 
everything  about  college.  That  par- 
ticular group  tends  to  be  more  mate- 
rialistic than  was  true  in  the  previous 
decade.  They  tend  to  be  willing  to 
work  harder  in  their  studies  and  to 
accept  their  studies  as  something 
meaningful  to  them  in  achieving  their 
own  objectives — many  of  which  are, 
in  my  opinion,  more  materialistic  than 
was  the  case  ten  years  ago. 
SOMIT:  Today's  college  students  are 


job  oriented — very  much  job  oriented 
— and  much  less  concerned,  at  least 
externally,  with  public  and  social 
issues  and  preceding  generations. 
That's  the  impression  we  have.  How 
accurate  it  is,  we  don't  know.  A  lot  of 
survey  data  tends  to  bear  it  out. 
OBELISK:  There  is  an  adage  in  the 
Wham  Building  which  says,  "Be 
ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won 
some  victory  for  humanity."  What  is 
the  one  thing  that  you  have  done  of 
which  you  are  most  proud? 
SHAW:  I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  single  out  something  about 
which  I'm  most  proud.  I  think  that 
victories   are  won — big  victories   are 
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usually  won  preceding  a  set  of  small 
victories  and  small  defeats  and  some- 
times large  defeats.  I  think  it's  the 
day-to-day  things  that  one  does  that 
lead  to  someday  being  able  to  look 
back  and  say,  "Now  that  was  some- 
thing I  was  very  proud  of."  So  I  sup- 
pose that  the  best  way  to  answer  your 
question  is  that  I  feel  best  about  being 
able  to  be  doing  things  that  I  like  to 
do  which  don't  violate  my  own  ethical 
principles  and  which  I  feel  I  can  deal 
with  people  as  individuals,  that  I  can 
be  honest  and  forthright  with  them, 
that  we  can  work  together  to  plan 
things  that  are  in  our  mutual  best 
interest.  It  is  those  day-to-day  orienta- 
tions that  I  feel  I  have  not  lost  in  my 
present  responsibility  which  make  me 
feel  very  good,  which  I  think  make  it 
possible  for  there  to  be  small  victories 
which  maybe  someday  will  add  to- 
gether to  be  something  that  I  would 
look  back  and  say,  "Now  that's  a  very 
major  kind  of  victory."  I  think  there 
are  very  few  major  victories.  I  think 
we  over-dramatize  the  major  ones,  and 
I  think  we  lose  sight  of  the  day-to-day 
things  that  people  do  for  one  another. 


SOMIT:  I'm  trying  to  think  who  it 
was  .  .  .  one  of  the  French  revolution- 
ists after  the  French  Revolution  was 
asked  that  question:  "What  was  he 
most  proud  of  having  done  during  the 
Revolution?"  Do  you  know  what  his 
answer  was? 
OBELISK:  No. 

SOMIT:  I  survived.  But,  I  won't  an- 
swer that  question  with  regard  to  be- 
ing here.  I  think  it  would  be  on  the 
one  hand  presumptious  and  if  I  talk 
about  elsewhere  .  .  .  Does  your  ques- 
tion relate  to  being  here  or  elsewhere? 
OBELISK:  In  your  career  as  an  ed- 
ucator. 

SOMIT:  I  think  as  an  educator,  the 
thing  which  I  take  probably  the  great- 
est satisfaction  was  in  inheriting  a 
university  that  has  been  shut  down 
for  several  months  .  .  .  had  ceased  to 
function  .  .  .  reopening  it  and  keeping 
it  functioning.  (Somit  became  execu- 
tive vice  president  in  1970  at  SUNY- 
Buffalo  and  served  five  months  as 
acting  president  in  1976-77). 
OBELISK:  Much  has  been  written 
about  developmental  education — more 
specifically,  remedial  education.  Chan- 
cellor Shaw,  you  once  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "Basic  Skills  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation. "  How  do  you  feel  about  efforts 
to  remediate  at  the  college  level? 
SHAW:  I  think  that  they  are  essen- 
tial so  long  as  we  have  students  who 
are  coming  to  college  who  are  highly 
motivated  and  who  have  the  ability 
but  who  have  not  had  the  background 
— the  academic  background.  At  least 
for  the  forseeable  future  we're  going 
to  have  such  students.  That  there 
could  come  a  time  in  our  society  when 
all  students  are  given  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  and  the  education 
they're  receiving  is  sufficient  to  put 
them  in  a  position  to  go  to  college  .  .  . 
It  would  seem  to  me  then,  that  we 
could  say  "thank  goodness  we  no 
longer  need  to  do  remediation!"  But 
until  that  time  comes,  it  is  a  social 
benefit  for  us  to  be  doing  remediation, 
and  it's  in  the  society's  best  interest. 
If  we  take  somebody  who  has  the 
ability  but  not  the  tool  and  develop 
those  tools  then  they  can  go  out  and 
be  productive  members  of  our  society 
— then,  we've,  in  effect,  done  some- 
thing for  the  larger  society.  We've 
saved  the  larger  society  a  great  deal 
of  money.  To  this  person,  a  college 
graduate — he  tends  to  participate 
more  in  civic  activities,  tends  to  vote 
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at  a  higher  percentage  rate,  tends  to 
involve  himself  in  volunteer  work  .  .  . 
These  are  all  things  that  a  society  like 
ours  has  to  have.  We're  saving  the 
society  money  by  doing  this.  Should  it 
have  to  be?  No.  It  shouldn't  have  to 
be.  Someday  maybe  it  won't  have  to 
be. 

OBELISK:  Dr.  Somit,  you  are  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappan.  How  has  student  in- 
volvement in  Greek  organizations 
changed  over  the  years?  Would  you 
say  that  these  organizations  are  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended? 
SOMIT:  They've  changed  a  great 
deal,  I  would  say.  First  of  all.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  is  Greek  only  in  the  most 
remote  sense  of  the  term.  We're  elected 
primarily  for  academic  reasons — in 
theory,  for  sound  moral  character.  But 
since  we  have  only  a  crude  definition 
of  that,  we  don't  know  how  it  works. 
The  Greeks  today,  I  think,  are  much 
more  concerned  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  university  than  they  are 
with  the  specific  welfare  of  the  frater- 
nities and  sororities.  At  least  at  this 
institution  I  get  the  sense  that  they're 
among  the  first  to  join  in  university 
projects.  Second,  I  think  that  the  ele- 
ment of  economic  exclusiveness  has 
disappeared  a  great  deal.  In  the  old 
days,  being  a  Greek  meant  you  really 
had  to  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
income.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you 
can  live  as  a  Greek  for  about  the 
same  amount  which  you  can  in  the 
regular  dorm.  So  it  no  longer  is  a 
priviledged  group  in  an  economic 
sense.  And  these  two  may  interrelate. 
OBELISK:  Among  the  most  contro- 
versial student  groups  on  campuses 
today  are  ones  concerned  with  various 
sexual  norms.  Many  feel  that  groups 
of  this  nature  should  not  exist  as  rec- 
ognized student  organizations.  What 
is  your  opinion? 

SHAW:  I  could  duck  it  by  saying  it's 
a  campus  matter — and  it  really  is — 
but  I  won't  duck  the  philosophical 
question.  Universities  need,  as  part  of 
their  overall  set  of  guidelines,  to  deal 
with  how  organizations  become  legit- 
imate in  their  eyes.  I  think  the  burden 
of  proof  in  the  kind  of  society  that  we 
live  in  is  on  those  that  want  to  deny 
rather  than  those  that  want  to  be 
included  as  an  organization.  By  that  I 
mean,  you  have  certain  basic  criteria 


that  have  to  be  met  in  any  good  uni- 
versity dealing  with  membership,  by- 
laws, etc.  Beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me 
the  more  you  limit  the  more  you  in- 
fringe upon  some  pretty  fundamental 
American  rights.  And  the  extent  to 
which  you  limit  activities  that  can 
occur  outside  the  university — I  think 
there  you're  on  shaky  ground.  I  think 
it's  a  mistake  for  a  university  to  say 
that  everyone  of  these  activities  that 
the  university  has  in  a  week's  time 
needs  support;  for  them  to  say,  "By 
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golly  everyone  of  those  is  good  and 
right,"  and  so  on.  No.  I  don't  think  we 
can  say  that.  I  think  what  we  say, 
however,  is  that  we  are  compatible 
with  an  environment  where  we're  al- 
lowing for  the  expression  of  ideas; 
where  you're  allowing  geniuses  and 
fools  to  express  their  viewpoints  about 
things  and  we're  allowing  geniuses 
and  fools  to  interact.  At  an  extent  to 
which  you  don't  permit  that  to  occur, 
you're  not  a  university,  and  secondly, 
I'm  not  sure  you're  living  in  this 
country.  In  general,  I  think  one  should 
be  very  leary  of  denying  groups — that 
is  groups  that  are  not  participating  in 
things  which  are  illegal.  Then  you're 
getting  back  to  a  higher  law  than  the 
university. 

OBELISK:  Women  have  not  pene- 
trated some  areas  on  campus,  includ- 
ing adminstration.   Do  you   see  any 
changes  for  the  future  in  this  respect? 
SHAW:  It's  probably  more  appropri- 


ate for  me  to  talk  about  higher  educa- 
tion in  general  and  not  Carbondale  in 
particular.  An  increasing  percentage 
of  women  are  doing  graduate  work. 
One  could  make  a  good  case  that  this 
would  mean  that  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  women  will  be  in  faculty 
positions    and   that   over   time   they 
would  move  into  various  administra- 
tive positions.  I'm  just  talking  about 
the  numbers  now.  I  don't  have  the 
figures  in  my  head  but  as  I  recall,  in 
the  past,  you  probably  wouldn't  have 
as  high  a  percentage  of  women  in 
graduate    school    or    in    universities 
teaching  as  you  have  now.  Some  of 
this  will  take  care  of  itself.  That's  not 
to  say  that  there  isn't  sexism  at  the 
university.  There's  sexism  anywhere, 
probably  within  every  culture  in  every 
country.    That    includes    communist 
countries  I  have  visited  and  while  they 
claim  to  be  free  of  sexism,  it's  the 
women  who  do  the  dishes.  They  both 
get  to  work,  but  women  get  the  added 
advantage  of  having  to  take  care  of 
the  children  and  do  the  dishes.  I  don't 
think  that  explains  the  relatively  low 
percentage  at  this   point  in  time.   I 
think  it  can  be   more  explained  by 
historical  factors  which  I  think  are 
taking  care  of  themselves.  For  exam- 
ple, not  surprisingly,  at  SIU-Edwards- 
ville  they  have  a  dean  of  nursing  who 
is  a  woman.  Carbondale  doesn't  have 
a  school  of  nursing,  but  I  would  sub- 
mit over  time,  particularly  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  where  women  are  be- 
coming more  well  represented,  you'll 
see  more  women.  It'll  be  a  longer  time 
that  you'll  see  them  in  engineering 
science  where  they  are  proportionately 
under-represented.  You  really  have  got 
to  pay  your  dues  to  get  to  those  posi- 
tions. Most  people  do.  We're  just  get- 
ting to  where  this  bares  out. 
OBELISK:  There  was  talk  earlier  of 
plans  to  build  a  large  parking  facility 
away    from    campus,    with    inclusive 
plans   to   transport   students   to   and 
from   this   area.   The   thinking   obvi- 
ously, was  to  solve  problems  of  park- 
ing   and    transportation    simultane- 
ously. Will  this  plan,  or  another,  be 
realized  in  the  near  future? 
SOMIT:  I  don't  know  of  any  plans 
now.  Since  I've  come  here,  there's  been 
no  discussion. 

OBELISK:  I'm  a  little  bit  concerned 
too  that  there  aren't  any  plans  for  a 
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large  parking  facility.  Parking  is  a 
real  problem  for  students  on  this 
campus. 

SOMIT:  Well,  it  is.  And  it  isn't.  Let 
me  begin  by  saying  that  I've  never 
been  at  a  university  where  parking 
wasn't  a  problem.  It's  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  university.  It's  axio- 
matic. Probably  more  time  is  spent 
discussing   parking   than   any   other 


port  something,  I'd  sooner  put  money 
into  the  library,  or  I  can  think  of  a 
dozen  other  places  other  than  parking. 
It's  very  much  like  mass  transporta- 
tion. If  you  design  a  mass  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  maximum  load  it 
will  carry  for  a  half  hour  a  day,  you've 
got  a  staggering  cost  on  your  hands  if 
you're  going  to  try  to  make  everyone 
comfortable  that  half  hour.  You  can't 


schools.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the 
role  of  this  mechanism  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  future? 
SHAW:  I  agree  with  your  statement. 
I  think  the  computer  will  become  a 
very  important  part  of  our  everyday 
life  just  as  you  said.  Students  will 
come  to  us  very  sophisticated  in  the 
use  of  micro  computers.  I  can  recall, 
as  a  graduate  student  at  Purdue  Uni- 
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single  subject — except,  perhaps,  tui- 
tion and  fees — or  athletics.  There's 
sufficient  parking  space  here.  It  just 
isn't  where  people  want  it.  There  is  no 
solution  for  that.  As  you  go  from  one 
class  to  another,  the  parking  space 
which  is  beautifully  designed  for  one 
class  is  remote  to  the  other.  We  would 
have  to  create  such  a  super  abundance 
of  parking  space  to  make  parking 
available  close  to  every  building,  that 
it  would  just  be  totally  unrealistic. 
That  doesn't  mean  it  isn't  inconven- 
ient and  that  sometimes  one  doesn't 
have  to  walk  distances.  I  think  that 
distances  are  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  sometimes,  and  in  bad  weather, 
it's  unpleasant.  But  the  choice  is  nil. 
You  can't  put  up  parking  facilities 
because  they  don't  support  them- 
selves. And  if  we  were  going  to  sup- 


do  it  because  the  rest  of  the  day  the 
system  is  operating  at  a  fraction  of 
capacity.  Parking  is  very  much  like 
this.  I  drive  around  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  and  there's  no  problem  with 
parking.  True,  at  8:00  in  the  mornings 
near  a  number  of  buildings  you  can't 
get  a  parking  space  but  you  have  to 
drive  two  to  three  blocks.  There  just 
isn't  any  solution.  No.  I'll  tell  you 
what  they  have  done  at  some  schools. 
They  ration  by  price.  They  block  off 
the  most  convenient  parking  areas 
and  they  say,  "Fine,  you  want  this? 
$50  a  year."  The  next  outer  ring,  "You 
want  that?  $30  a  year."  Those  who 
can  afford  that  have  convenient  park- 
ing. I  don't  regard  that  as  a  particu- 
larly attractive  solution. 
OBELISK:  The  computer  is  working 
its  way  into  homes,  businesses,  and 


versity,  taking  my  statistics  and  using 
a  calculator  that  was  about  three  feet 
by  three  feet  that  took  about  three 
minutes  to  do  the  square  root.  This 
machine  cost  about  $700.  We'd  all  run 
in  there  and  try  to  grab  the  use  of  one 
for  our  assignments.  You  can  now  go 
to  K-Mart  and  buy  a  little  electronic 
calculator  that'll  do  a  square  root  for 
you  in  a  second,  that'll  do  almost 
everything  that  that  big  piece  of 
machinery  did  and  you  can  get  it  for 
$10.  Now,  I  view  that  as  a  tremendous 
change  and  a  tremendous  way  of 
promoting  quality.  I  think  you  can 
assume  that  the  same  kinds  of  cost 
savings  are  going  to  occur  with  more 
sophisticated  computer  use.  The  time 
will  probably  come  when  having  an 
Apple  computer  in  your  home  will  not 
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be  a  luxury  that  only  the  more  fortu- 
nate can  afford.  Because,  certainly, 
when  I  went  to  graduate  school  I 
couldn't  afford  one  of  those  $700 
machines.  I  can  surely  afford  to  have 
a  $10  calculator.  My  field  is  sociology. 
The  things  you  couldn't  do  in  data 
analysis  20  years  ago,  you  can  do 
now  in  just  a  snap  of  the  fmger. 
OBELISK:  The  recent  Hay  Study 
results  have  been  circulated  within 
the  university  system.  This  position- 
by-position  evaluation  of  jobs  may 
have  been  misinterpreted.  What  will 
be  the  effects  of  the  Hay  Study,  and 
what  changes  will  occur,  if  any,  at 
SIU-C? 

SOMIT:  I  can  set  the  record  straight 
right  at  the  beginning.  We  agreed, 
before  we  went  into  the  Hay  Study 
that  two  things  would  be  true:  One  .  .  . 
no  one's  salary  would  be  reduced  as  a 
consequence,  and  two  ...  no  one  would 
lose  any  jobs.  That's  an  administra- 
tive agreement.  We  can  dispose  of  that 
problem  immediately.  What  the  Hay 
Study  point  system  tries  to  do  is  to 
rank  positions  in  terms  of  responsibil- 
ities— the  type  of  background:  roughly, 
responsibilities,  kind  of  knowledge 
needed.  The  purpose  of  the  Hay  Study 
is  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  the  salaries 
we  pay  people  have  a  fair  relationship 
to  the  level  of  their  work — not  their 
importance.  I  think  this  is  really  what 
people  have  misunderstood.  Somebody 
with  a  point  ranking  of  800  may  be 
doing  work  that  is  more  important  in 
some  senses  than  somebody  who  gets 
1200,  but  the  level  of  responsibility 
and  the  amount  of  training  needed 
and  therefore  the  salary,  is  different. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  over  500 
Hay  evaluations.  At  the  last  check 
about  50  of  these  had  been  appealed. 
We're  going  to  redo  them,  and  the 
great  majority  of  these  50  comes  from 
two  units.  There's  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  questionnaires  were  not 
filled  out  properly.  So,  finally,  we've 
brought  the  process  to  a  halt,  ques- 
tions are  being  redone,  and  the  people 
are  being  re-evaluated.  When  you  con- 
sider that  we  had  roughly  50  appeals 
out  of  over  500  rankings,  that's  not  a 
bad  percentage. 

OBELISK:  President  Somit  has  been 
quoted  often  on  his  views  in  favor  of 
community  service.  Chancellor  Shaw, 
what    are    your    thoughts    on    this 


subject? 

SHAW:  I  think  the  universities,  with 
their  traditional  mission  of  teaching, 
research  and  service  have  generally 
emphasized  the  service  aspect.  I  think 
you're  going  to  see  considerably  more 
interest  on  the  part  of  good  universi- 
ties in  serving  their  regions.  Service  is 
going  to  be  different  than  was  true  of 
20  years  ago  when  Delyte  Morris  was 
president  of  SIU.  SIU  has  had  a  repu- 
tation of  being  interested  in  serving 
the  community.  Service,  I  think  is  go- 


''.  .  .  Fve  never  been 
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ing  to  take  a  different  form  because 
the  needs  are  different  and  the  needs 
now,  for  example,  are  for  the  kind  of 
technical  and  academic  expertise  that 
a  major  university  has  so  that  if  you're 
talking  about  community  planning;  if 
you're  talking  about  assistance  or 
continuing  education  to  people  in  bus- 
iness; if  you're  talking  about  assisting 
the  state  in  economic  development,  or 
whatever,  universities  have  the  re- 
sources. They  have  the  technical,  and 
more  importantly,  the  human  re- 
sources. I  think  it's  extremely  import- 
ant. I  think  it's  important  that  we  see 
a  lot  of  things  that  may  have  other 
names  as  really  being  service.  About 


50  percent  of  the  basic  research  that's 
done  in  this  country  is  done  in  uni- 
versities and  over  half  of  the  patents 
that  occurred,  I  think  the  years  were 
from  '60-'73,  during  that  time  could 
be  directly  related  to  basic  research 
done  at  the  universities.  That  is,  they 
were  spin-offs.  No  that's  service.  We 
sometimes  forget  that  the  research 
that  our  faculty  members  are  doing 
over  time  becomes  tremendous  service 
vehicles  for  this  society.  So  I  would 
agree  with  the  statements  that  Dr. 
Somit  made  and  the  feelings  that  he 
has  about  service  is  but  one  of  the 
many  reasons  I  thought  he  would  be 
the  best  person  for  the  president  of 
SIU-C. 

OBELISK:  SIU-C  has  gotten  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  "party"  school .  .  . 
SOMIT:    (jokingly)  Get  the  bourbon, 
will  you? 

OBELISK:  You  (President  Somit) 
were  quoted  in  the  Daily  Egyptian 
(July  23,  1980)  as  saying  one  reason 
for  this  is  the  university  has  moved 
away  from  the  concept  of  service  to 
the  region.  What  have  you  done  so  far 
to  address  this  notion  that  SIU-C  is  a 
"party"  school? 

SOMIT:  I  said  both  things,  but  I 
don't  think  I  linked  them  logically 
together.  It  is  true  that  SIU  does  have 
a  reputation  of  being  a  party  school. 
We're  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
that.  I  also  said  that  it  is  a  widespread 
impression  in  Southern  Illinois  that 
the  University  had  moved  away  from 
service.  True.  But  I  didn't  mix  the  two 
logically.  Now,  to  answer  the  second 
half  of  your  question,  we've  taken  a 
survey  of  what  we  do  in  the  way  of 
service.  As  you  know  we've  created  a 
new  office  of  Regional  Research  and 
Service.  I've  made  many  visits  to  the 
area  mayors,  city  officials  .  .  .  the 
response  has  been  tremendous.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  it  wasn't  so  much 
that  we  had  moved  away  fi-om  service, 
but  we  really  did  a  poor  job  of  publi- 
cizing the  service  that  we  did.  Elmer 
Clark  (Director  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
gional Research  and  Service),  I  think, 
has  got  now  one  of  his  major  respon- 
sibilities of  letting  the  community 
know  that  we're  doing  and  what  we're 
going  to  do. 

OBELISK:  Sort  of  tooting  our  own 
horn,  so  to  speak. 
SOMIT:  Yep!  Absolutely! 
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OBELISK:  Did  the  report  from  the 
Task  Force  on  Service  yield  the  desired 
results? 

SOMIT:  Yes!  Definitely!  I  think  it 
was  eminently  successful.  It  was  suc- 
cessful even  before  the  report  came  in 
because  it  went  out  to  the  community, 
held  curious,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  re-establish  our  presence  in  the 
community.  Even  the  venture  itself 
was  productive. 

OBELISK:  This  university  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Carbondale.  What  do  you 
think  are  its  citizens'  estimates  of 
SIU-C. 

SOMIT:  That  assumes  that  there  is 
a  common  assessment  and  I  don't 
think  that's  the  case.  I  think  we're 
dealing  with  several  kinds  of  attitudes 
toward  the  university.  In  dealing  with 
one  level  of  the  community — the  offi- 
cialdom level — we  get  along  excel- 
lently .  .  .  tremendous  cooperation. 
They  understand  what  we're  trying  to 
do  and  we  understand  their  problems. 
So,  we  do  get  along  well.  Other  sectors 
in  the  community,  in  all  candor,  still 
remember  the  events  of  the  late  60s — 
and  still  tend  to  see  the  university  as 
having  radical  behavior,  as  they  re- 
garded it  at  that  time.  I  think  we 
would  probably  have  to  do  a  very 
sophisticated  public  opinion  study  to 
sort  out  all  of  these  different  views.  It, 
in  a  way,  goes  back  to  the  point  of 
making  some  people  see  us  as  a  party 
school.  Others  see  us  as  the  premier 
educational  institution  and  very  hard 
to  get  into.  To  a  certain  degree  there 
is  some  validity  in  these  prospectives. 
Our  problem  is  to  somehow  get  a  more 
balanced  prospective  of  the  university. 
It  may  not  only  be  a  local  problem,  I 
think  we've  got  just  as  serious  a  prob- 
lem up  state.  We're  also  seen  here  in 
Southern  Illinois,  I  suspect  by  many 
people,  as  a  Godless  university.  This 
is  a  very  religious  area — deeply  reli- 
gious. 

OBELISK:  The  Southern  Illinoisan 
recently  printed  an  article  about  pub- 
lic apathy  in  the  Carbondale  commu- 
nity regarding  community/political 
involvement.  The  Office  of  Student 
Development  has  a  student  volunteer 
effort  called  MOVE,  Mobilization  of 
Volunteer  Effort.  Problems  of  a  simi- 
lar concern  also  plague  this  organiza- 
tion. Why  do  you  think  there  is  an 


obvious  decline  in  volunteerism? 
SHAW:  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of 
reasons  .  .  .  one  I  mentioned  earlier.  I 
think  the  typical  student  today  is,  by 
the  old  definition,  more  materialistic. 
As  a  consequence  students  may  be  a 
little  less  prone  to  go  into  volunteer 
activities.  Second,  is  a  larger  social 
phenomenon  in  that  historically  in 
our  country  a  large  percentage  of  vol- 
unteer work  done  has  been  done  by 
women.  In  many  cases  this  is  where 
women  received  their  gratification — 
that  is  their  personal  gratification — in 
lieu  of  being  in  the  work  force.  Now 
greater  than  50  percent  of  the  women 
with  children  are  working.  You've  got 
a  situation  where  you  used  to  have  a 
cheap  supply — a  free  supply — of  labor 
now   working   for   pay.   We're   going 


"Fm  not  an  econo- 
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through  a  kind  of  adjustment  period. 
I  would  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
volunteerism  would  be  more  equally 
spread  between  the  sexes — would  be 
something  that  is  everybody's  respon- 
sibility. I  think  you're  going  to  find  in 
the  future  fewer  people  that  are  going 
to  be  volunteers — people  that  are  going 
to  identify  themselves  as  really  being 
Mr.  or  Miss  Volunteer.  Now,  if  that 
does  occur,  that  is,  if  we  don't  have  a 
lot  of  people  filling  the  vacuum  and 
most  people  accepting  some  responsi- 
bility, then  we'll  have  some  serious 
problems  because  our  society  depends 
upon  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  effort. 
The  other  thing  is  that  the  various 
volunteer  programs  provide  a  vehicle 
by  which  people  are  in  leadership.  I 
don't  think  we  have  emphasized  this 
strongly  enough.  We've  appealed  to 
people's  conscience — their  social  con- 
science; "You  ought  to  get  involved  in 
this  because  it  helps  others."  That's 
important,     and    people    should    do 


things  for  that  reason.  Eut,  there's  a 
very  selfish  person  also  involved  in 
volunteer  work.  Number  one,  it  makes 
you  feel  good  about  yourself — really 
.  .  .  people  ought  to  do  more  things 
that  make  them  feel  good  about  them- 
selves. Number  two,  we  learn  leader- 
ship skills  that  will  help  us  in  our 
work  and  in  other  activities.  It's  one 
of  many  things  that  mark  us  as  being 
different  from  other  societies.  That  is, 
we  have  millions  of  people  who  are  in 
volunteer  leadership  positions  and 
they  learn  how  to  be  leaders.  They 
end  up  being  politicians  or  business 
people,  or  PTA  presidents  or  whatever. 
My  explanation  would  be  optimistic 
in  thinking  as  this  shakes  down,  per- 
haps, if  we're  wise  about  things,  we 
will  be  able  to  convince  people  that 
valid  volunteer  work  is  in  their  best 
interest  for  self-improvement,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they're  able  to  accom- 
plish. And  perhaps,  the  nature  of  vol- 
OBELISK:  Students  have  recently 
been  subjected  to  increased  athletic 
fees,  promises  of  increases  in  Student 
Center  fees,  and  housing  increases. 
Much  of  this  has  been  attributed  to 
'Reaganomics.'  What  do  you  think  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  plans? 
SOMIT:  Which  one?  He  switches  al- 
most on  a  weekly  basis. 
OBELISK:  That's  true,  but  those 
generally  having  an  influence  on  stu- 
dents and  education. 
SOMIT:  We're  very  much  concerned/ 
disturbed  by  those  aspects  of  the  plan 
which  bear  upon  student  assistance. 
It's  beginning  to  look  as  if  these  plans 
will  not  only  work  hardships  for  the 
middleclass  student,  which  was  the 
original  allegation — the  middleclass 
student  would  be  affected,  but  they'd 
be,  if  I  can  use  the  phrase,  the  "safety 
net"  for  the  others.  Now  as  these  pro- 
grams shrink  there's  a  growing  reason 
to  woiTy  about  the  low-income  student. 
In  all  fairness,  it  isn't  simply  'Reagan- 
omics." Inflation  is  driving  up  tuition, 
cost  of  housing,  fees  and  all  of  these 
added  together  are  creating  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem. 
SHAW:  I'm  not  an  economist.  I'm 
enough  of  a  politician  that  I  don't 
criticize  presidents  and  governors. 
OBELISK:  Students  in  the  future 
can  expect  to  pay  a  larger  shax'e  of 
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their  education  costs.  What  implica- 
tions do  you  think  this  could  have  for 
SIU-C's  enrollment  in  the  next  two 
years? 

SHAW:  It's  very  hard  to  determine 
what  impact  it  will  have.  I  agree  with 
the  statement.  It's  clear  that  students 
and  their  parents  will  be  expected  to 
pay    more    of    the    education    cost. 
Whether  that's  a  function  of  Reagan 
Economics  or  not,  I'm  not  sure.  The 
student  does  benefit  from  the  money 
that  he  or  she  receives  and  the  educa- 
tion received.  The  larger  society  bene- 
fits even  more.  One  has  to  look  at  this 
as  an  investment — societal  investment 
— in  the  future.  A  society  that  doesn't 
care  about  its  young  people  or  its  old 
people  is  in  trouble.  At  the  opposite 
extreme,  the  extent  to  which  we  say 
"every  kid  should  pay  for  his  own 
and  every  old  person  should  chip  for 
himself  and  parents  should  pay  for 
their  children's  tuition"  is  an  indica- 
tion  that   society   has   some   serious 
problems.  It  is  very  important  to  help 
those  students  that  need  help.  On  the 
other   hand,   it's   also   important   for 
students  to  have  a  significant  finan- 
cial stake  in  their  own  education  and 
I  believe  that  parents  should  have  a 
financial  stake  in  their  children's  ed- 
ucation. What  we've  seen  over  the  last 
decade    is    that    there's    been    some 
movement  away  from  parents'   and 
students'  feeling  of  financial  respon- 
sibility. It's  seen,  for  example,  by  the 
Illinois    State    Scholarship    Commis- 
sion's studies.  The  scholarship  com- 
mission attempts  to,  in  one  of  the 
studies,  ascertain  parents'  ability  to 
help    their    children    go    to    school. 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  about 
the  criteria  used,  it  at  least  provides  a 
reliable  measure.  One  of  the  things 
they  find  is  that  there  is  an  increasing 
percentage  of  parents  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  what  the  commission's  crite- 
ria says  is  a  parent's  fair  share  for 
them  to  give  dealing  with  income.  I 
suspect  that  this  is  a  national  trend.  I 
think   that   we're   going   to   see  that 
trend   turn  backwards.   Having  said 
that,  I  still  see  that  we're  going  to 
need  a  great  deal  of  financial  aid  to 
help  the  most  needy.  We  need  ways  of 
helping  middle  income  students.  We 
do  so  not  only  because  it  helps  the 
students  but,  more  importantly,  be- 
cause it's  in  society's  best  interest  to 


do  so.  How  it  will  effect  SIU-Edwards- 
ville  and  SlU-Carbondale  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  tell.  The  reason  it's  difficult 
is,  first,  you  don't  know  how  many 
students  and  parents  are  going  to  say, 
"We're  going  to  pick  up  the  slack  our- 
selves." There's  no  way  of  estimating 
this.  That's  human  behavior.  People 
don't  know  themselves,  yet.  Secondly, 
we  can't  project  the  economic  circum- 
stances which  make  it  better  or  worse 
to  go  to  school.  If  you  have  high  tui- 
tion and  high  cost  and  availability  of 
a  lot  of  alternatives:  good  jobs  .  .  . 
That's  one  set  of  conditions.  But  if 
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you  have  those  variables  and  you 
have  very  few  economic  opportunities, 
the  effect  is  different.  Thirdly,  we  don't 
know  what's  going  to  happen  with 
respect  to  students  who  plan  to  go  to 
good  private  schools,  who  now  are 
looking  at  the  cost  differential  and 
are  saying,  "Hey,  I'm  going  to  go  to 
SIU  instead."  Similarly,  students  who 
are  planning  to  go  to  SIU-C  may  say, 
"I  think  I'm  going  to  stay  home  and 
go  to  a  community  college."  All  of 
those  things  make  it  very  difficult  to 
make  any  kind  of  projection.  That's 
made  it  very  difficult  to  try  to  come 
up  with  any  kind  of  meaningful  state- 
ment about  the  effects  of  the  recent 
student  aid  cuts.  What  will  happen  as 
a  result  of  the  cuts,  we  really  can't 
say  at  this  point. 

OBELISK:  Some  amateur  econo- 
mists predict  that  SIU-C  would  be 
down  in  enrollment  this  year.  As  you 
know,  this  is  the  largest  enrollment 
we've  had.  It's  a  very  good  politician 
who  does  not  make  those  kinds  of 
predictions. 

SHAW:  Sometimes  you  feel  you  know. 
It  isn't  that  people  aren't  smart.  It's 
just  that  they  can't  control  the  vari- 
ables. A  year  ago,  if  you'd  asked  me, 
I'd  have  said  "yeah,  we'll  be  down  in 


enrollment  a  little  bit.  Because  we 
know  there's  going  to  be  fewer  18-22 
year  olds."  But  who  could  have  fore- 
seen the  economic  circumstances  that 
would  have  prompted  a  larger  number 
of  people  to  stay  in  or  go  to  school? 
It's  simply  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
as  sophisticated  as  we've  become — 
the  use  of  computers,  model  similation, 
and  so  on — what  it  really  boils  down 
to  is  that  half  a  dozen  important  de- 
cisions are  made  in  a  year's  time  about 
your  life  and  about  your  work— all  of 
that  good  information— and  it  isn't 
particularly  helpful. 
OBELISK:  What  are  some  long- 
range  plans  that  you  have  for 
this  university  regarding  physical 
changes,  employment  changes,  and 
fund-raising. 

SOMIT:  Major  fund-raising  efforts. 
We  very  much  need  non-state  funds. 
A  tremendous  amount  of  time/energy 
will  have  to  go  into  that.  In  terms  of 
the  physical  plant  I  would  hope  that 
eventually,  we  will  be  able  to  add  to 
Morris  Library.  By  eventually,  I  mean 
it  will  be  a  minimum  of  five  years 
from  now  .  .  .  because  that's  such  a 
staggeringly  expensive  undertaking. 
Beyond  that,  you  may  or  may  not 
know  that  we're  doing  a  ground  to 
ceiling  study  of  space  utilization.  I 
expect  that  out  of  that  will  come  some 
fairly  major  shifts  of  space  allocation 
based  on  hard  information  about 
availabihty  of  space  and  need.  And 
then  only  for  the  first  time  can  we 
talk  intelligently  about  the  future  of 
physical  plant. 

OBELISK:  Hindsight  is  sometimes 
more  advantageous  than  foresight. 
What  have  you  already  done  that  you 
would  have  done  differently? 
SOMIT:  A  couple  of  the  answers  that 
come  to  mind  wouldn't  be  publishable. 
I'll  put  it  this  way.  I  think  that  what  I 
have  done,  I  would  have  done. 
OBELISK:  I  won't  even  ask  you  to 
be  specific. 

SOMIT:  I'm  not  sure  I  have  to  be. 
SHAW:  As  I  talked  about  successes, 
I've  had  my  fair  share  of  little  failures 
too.  I'd  say  that  since  I've  been  here 
the  thing  that  I'd  do  differently  is:  If 
the  board  said  to  me.  "Dr.  Shaw,  would 
you  rather  have  us  provide  you  with  a 
house  or  would  you  rather  have  a 
housing  allowance?"  I'd  say,  "I'll  take 
a  house." 
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IS       THE       CHIEF       LAW  =m     " 

nrnn       THF         lAW        K         THF 

LILl.  KU          1111.1           1j/\T¥            1  O             illL 

COMMAND  OF  THE  GOV       mmz 
ERNMENT    AND    IT   MUST      mm:: 
BE          ASCERTAINABLE  ^  - ^ 
IN     SOME    FORM     IF     IT     ^ 
IS     TO     BE     ENFORCED  ^^^^^^    - 

A  1         ALL       LEAR  NtD   HAND        IT        IS      ' 

AS     MUCH     THE     DUTY  rr  m:  : 
OF    THE     GOVERNMENT    - 
TO      RENDER     PROMPT 
JUSTICE     AGAINST     IT 
SELF   IN  FAVOR  OF   CIT 
IZENS   AS    IT   IS    TO   AD 
MINISTER     THE      SAME  ^:     mm^^^ 
BETWEEN      PRIVATE     IN      =^^^^ 
D I V I  D  U  A  L  S         \  K R  M 1  .\  M  1 1  \  K  M  \    -1"m:.  ; ,:_, 

Law  School 
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Lesar  Law  School  building 
'opens  its  doors'  at  SIU-C 
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Trudeau  takes  a  'shot'  at 
University  Administration 


DOONESBURY 


"woo,  UNimsnymw  cb&kny^ 
11:30,  TRuswEs  MBermi  1:30, 

FACULTY  M^miNGi  4:00,  ALUmi 
I  fi650aATI0Ni  6-30,  SWPemMPIO 

'■  iNTmnm.."  MYGOD, 

~  ^WHATA 
PAY.' 


IT  15  A  5PSaALH0m,FaiM3WPRB- 

SENT  m  mmsnvMmL  lomy  w 

6E0F6BP.CDmmM.  IHd/mRB- 

I  spea,  HB 15  A  Mosrr  iwrjhy 

^  RBaPIBNT.. 

THIS  I  GOTTA 
HBARi. 


.MVI'MPLBA=e9 10  PBPOKnOTHE- 
mJ5I££5  THAT  THANte  TdOUfi  NEW 
COST-CUTTING  M^\SUFE5,  TmUNimaTf 

\  15  mALUfBACKON  SOLID  FINANQAL 

•=■     GROUND! 


0NCEA6AIN,  I  GET  TO      OH,  STOP 
SPmOMYB/ERYUAKING    WHINING, 
mURUTTHBrnNGOLP     T^ORPETE-'S 
6RAD5,BELU6£imT  5AK3! 

TEACHERS,  ARROaAHTKJPS.. 


TD6S}P6EC0NG[X)N,TMI9UNIVER5ny 
AND  THIS  PRESIDENT  HAVE  OTTEN 
TURNED  FOR  COUNSEL,  INSPIRATION, 
'    LEADERSHIP.. 


.ANPANEW 
FI5LPH0U5E! 
\ 


(11        I 


THERE  15  AS  (mi.  A  NEW  ACADEMIC 
PROSPERHY.  RI60ROU5  CURRJOMIM  RE- 
MmmSHAVEBEENR&NSrmEP.TEflCH- 
ERSAFETEACHIN6,SnjmBARE5M)Y- 
IN6,  UBRARlBS^i^m,  / 
ARE:  FILLED  TO  P 
CAPACml      ^ 


AfAISUPPOSBPTOFEELSORRy 
FOR  you  BECAUSE  YOU'RB  A 
C0LLE6B  PPESimn?  GIVE  ME 
ABREAKIYOUOUGHTATFy 
BEIN6ASECR£TARY.', 


SERIOUSLY,  GEORGE  HAS  SOME- 
THING EVERY  UNIVERSITY 
LOOKS  FOR  IN  A  LOYAL 
^  ALUMNUS.. 

eiGHTMILUON 
BUCKS  AND  A 

BAPHEART! 
\ 


IN  SHORT,  LADIES  mo  GENTLEtmi,  A 
MOSTGRATIFYING  PICTUP3.  I'D  BE- 
HAPPY  TO  ENTERTAIN  ANY  QU^ONS 
you  MIGHT  HAVE  NOUJ. 


kujMj,/j^Mh 


by  Garry  Trudeau 


I'MSICKTDKm 
^^     SURLY     OFHEARJNGmU 
"under-     TOUGHLIFaSAT 
THE  TOP!  I 


HA'.  GEORQE.rrOBe. 

NICEIFiUECOULP 
GET  THROUGH  THIS 

UITH  SOME  DIGNITY. 
^/ 

SORRY, 

BIG  GUY. 

CARRYON! 


YEAHKINGHOW 
COMETMETEAM^ 
BEEN  PLAYING 
UK5ABUNCH 
0F5ICKNUN5?, 


I'LLHAVBTO 

GETBACKTD 

YOU  ON  THAT, 

/  PHIL. 
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During  1981,  cartoonist  Garry  B.  Trudeau's  popular  comic  strip 

Doonesbury  poked  fun  at  University  Administration. 

Some  thought  the  cartoons  vv^ere  outrageously 

funny  . . .  for  others  the  comparisons  raised  to  SIU-C,  and 

universities  in  general,  seemed  more  than  just  coincidence. 


All  cartoons  copyright,  1981,  G.B.  Trudeau.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate.   All  rights  reserved. 


../Wl'MHAmTDFEPOKnOTm 

FmJLTY  TmrrouR.  prnposmnrnmi 
TO  DoumsALMZfiNCFmes,  mm 

^  CflP&UL  amipemioNBY  th5 


fTmS6R£ffr0FY0U 

TD  COMMON  pom 

FOR  OUR.  CALL-IN 

sHm  PREsipem 
Kim!  \ 


MRS.  KING? 


WBOAFPALSOSHAREPYaiRaiNCmi 
ABOtinM5PmLlJm)NOF0m6RAPIN6 

smEM.simMmmMsmmPKmit 

OH  TEACHERS  mn06l\^  LOU  MARKS 

miCHmApm5m/vf=eacmeR 


NOT  AT  ALL,  MARK.  I     UELL,  I 

Kwuu  Houl  iMPORmiT  Thouomm 

ITISTDKEEP1H5      MI&WD5CUS6 

CHANNB15  OPEN  TO      ThB  UNIVERSE 

STWEhnSil/UHffTSOUR  MEmLYOU 

TOPIC-?  ^^           PRESENIEPTD- 

n^?'        -^^^S^^^' 

^\^f^         "MM     ^ 

/^^  v^J^fV^    /77i)  \    "^^^  i  ^ 

/    ^K  \  Af  ^A  l/u/     /C^*St^-  f    a'^ 

1^-^^^^i^ 

^^M 

YOURHUSBANPASKEP 
MBVISTYOUKNO/U 
=y^^H5'P3eALmi3lATE: 

— ^  mR  PINNER.  TONiem: 


I 


HOmm,  YOUR  RECOMMENmiONOF 
A  aOOTA  SYSTEM  FOR  LSITERORAPES 
DlDNOrsrRJKB-  US  AS  A  TERRIBLY 
PRACTICAL,  NOTTD  SAY  EQUITABLE:, 
SOLUTION  TO  TME  PROBLEM. 


nHiNKSTvmmmuLD  ^, 

BE  fASCINATWD  LEARN     ™0 
HOUANDim/THEPBaP-  ^^ 
lENBOFAmRPSLIKE     ^f£' 
THIS  ARE  SELECTEP.       '^M^f' 


HESAIPVIELLYOUHEP 
LIKE  THREE  MARTINIS      TMT 
UNBP  UP  ON  THE  TABLE   BAU. 
IN  THE  FRmr  FOY^      HUH? 

/ 


HOW  ABOUT        rrms  FELT  THAT 
OUR  PROPOSAL   MIGHT  BE  A  BIT 
TO  ABOLISH       DEMORAUllNG 

FOPTHE^TUPENTS 


'A'S'? 


GREAT!  tP     600PBYENING! 
BE  HAPPY     TONIGHT: 'SUCKING 
TO..  UP  TO  ALUMNI." 


50  YOU'RE  PENYING    LSTME 
THE  COLLEGE  HAS     GET  BACK 
PI5CF/MINATEP       TO  YOU  ON 
AGAINST  GAY  THAT. 

KITCHEN  WORKERS 
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photos  by  Brent  Cramer 
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The 

Carbondale 

Syndrome 


story  by  Tony  Esposito 

Submitted  for  your  approval  ...  a  generation  of  timeless 
bodies  trapped  in  a  nebulous  void  of  indecision.  A  repeating 
pattern  of  collegiate  bliss.  A  handfull  of  pre  and  post 
graduates  clinging  to  a  carefree  world  of  irresponsibility  . . . 
or  more  simply  . . .  THE  CARBONDALE  SYNDROME. 

This  is  a  world  so  mixed  up,  so  ajumble,  that  one  will 
take  up  to  eight  years  to  complete  a  "four-year  degree." 
They  will  hate  every  minute  but  will  later  look  back  to 
these  days  as  "the  best  in  their  lives."  We  invite  you  to  join 
us  now  in  an  exploration  of  that  world.  A  trip  through  time 
where  only  the  faces  change  .  .  .  where  ideas  of  marijuana 
growing  on  campus  and  electric  kool  aid  flowing  from  the 
fountains  prevail.  The  world  of  the  endless  party  .  .  .  the 
ultimate  in  "gonzo"  education. 

First,  what  is  the  typical  SIU  student?  If  there  is  such  a 
creature  one  habitual  trait  seems  to  surface.  They  are 
students  who  come  to  SIU  and  tend  to  stay  and  stay  and 
stay.  Many  continue  to  infinity  on  undergrad  degrees,  never 
quite  finishing  one  before  moving  onto  the  next.  Some 
finally  obtain  their  diplomas  and  then  end  up  finding  an 
unrelated  job  in  Southern  Illinois  anyway.  If  you  are 
stumped  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  phenomena,  you  are  not 
alone. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  the  youth  of  America  clinging  to  the 
apron  strings  of  "mother  university?" 

The  romantic  will  say  it's  the  charm  of  Southern  Illinois 
.  .  .  BULLROAR!!!!!  True  ...  the  terrain  is  such  that  only  a 
disciple  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt  could  not 
appreciate  it.  It's  something  more.  For  the  call  of  the  mighty 
green  forest  does  not  surpass  the  beacon  of  the  almightly 
green  buck.  Some  mysterious  force  keeps  a  highly  educated 
degree-holder  delivering  pizza  for  $3.35  an  hour.  It  goes 
beyond  the  mere  physical  attraction  to  the  land  and  into  a 
mental  state,  usually  altered,  that  makes  life  outside  Car- 


bondale comparable  to  the  first  shock  of  leaving  the  womb, 
only  this  shock  is  much  more  memorable. 

John  Q.  Student — one  of  a  million  urban  high  school 
graduates  excited  about  leaving  home  for  the  first  time  on 
his  own,  excited  about  his  journey  into  life.  But  this  excite- 
ment has  a  strange,  undefined  edge.  If  only  he  knew  his 
journey  would  take  a  detour  ...  a  detour  through  THE 
CARBONDALE  SYNDROME.  This  is  a  world  of  ease, 
where  irresponsibility  is  the  key  .  .  .  the  key  that  opens  the 
door  to  a  lifestyle  so  relaxed  that  nobody  cares.  A  door  that 
once  opened  releases  a  wave  of  apathy  so  strong  that  you 
become  apathetic  about  being  apathetic.  Your  hedonistic 
tendancies  go  unnoticed  because  nobody  else  cares  either. 

This  does  not  effect  any  singular  type  of  person  .  .  .  this 
Carbondale  Syndrome.  It  reaches  all  walks  of  life  and 
spans  generations — some  locked  in  time — some  locked  in 
the  current  trends  from  punk  to  preppy.  Some  so  locked  in 
their  own  reality  they  should  be  locked  up.  Yes,  this  is  a 
world  of  anything  goes.  Where  a  person  can  sing  the 
praises  of  a  meatless  diet  while  smoking  their  40th  cigarette 
of  the  day.  Where  budget  cuts  cost  the  students  more  for 
less  and  pays  administrators  more  for  nothing.  Where 
young  men  and  women  can  dress  up  in  strange  costumes 
and  gather  in  mass  for  an  annual  ritual  intended  to  drive 
the  evil  spirits  from  their  bodies  and  homes,  with  most  of 
them  resdly  wanting  the  opposite. 

Lets  join  John  Q.  Student  on  the  first  leg  of  his  journey 
through  the  syndrome  .  . .  registration. 

"God  .  .  .  fourteen  hours  on  the  train  .  .  .  they  said  it 
would  take  six  .  .  .  well  at  least  I'm  here.  Registration  can't 
be  any  worse  than  this.  This  line  seems  to  be  moving.  Why 
is  it  that  the  other  lines  start  moving  twice  as  fast  as  this 
one  than  when  I  started?  Well,  at  least  I'll  be  out  of  here  by 
10:30." 

But  the  young  man  finds  himself  waiting  .  . .  and  waiting 

continued 
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. . .  and  wEiiting.  But  waiting  for  what? 

"It's  one  o'clock  and  there's  still  two  people  ahead  of  me 
in  line.  Whoa! .  .  .  those  two  really  went  fast.  Finally,  the 
end  is  near.  What  do  you  mean  .  .  .  closed  class  card  .  .  . 
what  the  hell  is  a  close  class  card  .  .  .???  Well,  can't  you 
register  me  for  the  rest  of  my  classes  .  .  .  where  can  I  find 
the  instructor???  What  do  ya  mean  start  over??? 

One  small  step  back  for  the  average  student . .  .  one  giant 
leap  forward  for  apathy  toward  education.  Let's  join  John 
Q.  Student  four  years  later  .  . .  his  first  semester  as  a  junior. 

"Oh  God  .  .  .  my  GPA  sucks  .  .  .  I'm  never  going  to  make 
it  through  the  school  of  business  .  .  .  I  can't  flunk  out.  I 
could  take  a  semester  off  and  not  tell  the  folks.  I  know  what 
I'll  do!  I'll  change  majors!  .  .  .  journalism.  It's  a  noble 
profession,  and  besides  .  .  .  I've  heard  anybody  can  get 
through  journalism. " 

But  one  major  is  as  another  major  is  as  another  all  are 
complete  with  a  half-hearted  effort  to  fake  term  papers, 
cram  for  tests  and  still  take  care  of  "important"  things  such 
as  parties  and  frisbee.  No  matter  how  hard  he  tries,  the 
sense  of  impending  doom  continues  to  close  around  him. 
We  join  John  Q.  one  year  later  as  a  second  semester  junior. 

"Oh  God  .  .  .  my  GPA  sucks  .  .  .  I'm  never  going  to  make 


it  through  the  School  of  Journalism  ...  a  friend  of  mine  is 
in  recreation,  and  he  seems  to  be  doing  okay  .  .  .  and 
besides,  I've  heard  anybody  can  get  through  a  major  like 
recreation. " 


One  major  is  as  another 
major  is  as  another:  all  are 
complete  with  a  half-hearted 
effort  to  fake  term  papers, 
cram  for  tests  and  still  take 
care  of  ''important''  things 
such  as  parties  and  frisbee. 


And  so  on  .  . .  and  on  .  .  .  and  on. 

The  year  of  the  senior  approaches  ...  a  time  when  the 
realization  of  graduation  becomes  so  inevitable  that  the 
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.  .  .  How  about  recreation  ? 


Grad  School? 


Law  School  ? . 


shock  keeps  its  victim  in  a  strange  daze  for  most  of  his 
senior  career,  even  if  the  victim  stays  a  senior  for  semesters 
on  end.  The  dull  throb  of  graduation  always  looms  over 
head.  The  threat  of  competition  in  the  real  world  lacks 
appeal  after  spending  six  years  learning  how  to  compete  in 
the  world  of  the  state  university. 

Enter  the  job  interview  .  .  .  the  one  cure,  the  one  possible 
release  from  "senioritis."  The  thought  of  parlaying  your 
college  festivities  and  working  at  a  prestigious  job  for 
megabucks  becomes  appealing.  However,  no  matter  if  you're 
looking  for  a  job  as  an  educator,  social  worker,  lifestylist  or 
a  number  of  other  careers,  there  are  very  few  jobs  available. 
You  will  find  out  just  how  popular  your  career  choice  is 
because  you  will  meet  your  13,000  college  graduate  peers  in 
the  unemployment  line.  Remember  our  friend  John  Q. 
Student?  He  finds  himself  nearing  graduation  with  the 
only  job  offers  coming  from  the  nuclear  industry  and  the 
"government  firm"  of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines. 
He  is  digging  in  his  mind,  wondering  where  it  all  ends  . .  . 

"What  am  I  gonna  do?  If  I  graduate  I'll  have  to  find  a  job 
and  there  just  aren't  any  out  there  unless  I  want  to  slop 
burgers  at  Southern  Barbeque.  If  I  don't  find  a  job,  I'll  have 
to  leave  town  for  sure,  and  then  my  only  possibility  is  to  .  .  . 


oh  God  .  .  .  move  back  in  with  my  parents!  I  wonder  how 
much  the  Army  pays?  I  know  .  .  .  A  second  major,  that 
ought  to  be  good  for  a  year  at  least .  .  .  maybe  journalism 
again,  or,  oh,  why  didn't  I  think  of  this  before?  Grad 
school!!  I  could  get  a  fellowship  for  cash  and  that's  at  least 
two  years  if  I  stick  it  out.  Maybe  I  should  try  law  school? 

Now  you  know  how  it  works.  If  you  are  an  underclassman 
you  have  been  warned.  If  you,  like  John  Q.  Student,  are 
starting  to  feel  the  effects  don't  give  up  hope. 

So  there  you  have  it.  A  combination  of  education,  good 
times,  people,  being  yourself,  geography — things  that  are 
little,  but  combined  form  a  strange  chemical  effect  on  all 
who  have  felt  it.  For  those  of  us  that  have  found  a  void 
where  time  continues,  everything  else  stands  still.  And  for 
those  of  you  that  think  you  are  something  special  because 
you  are  getting  out  in  four  years,  your  not!  In  fact,  you  may 
want  to  consider  going  back  to  see  what  you  have  missed. 
For  as  you  walk  on  the  platform  to  receive  the  hand  of 
Albert  Somit,  remember  that  the  pretty  leather  folder  he 
hands  you  doesn't  have  anything  in  it.  There  is  always 
time  for  a  bursar's  hold,  and  against  your  will  you'll  find 
yourself  thrust  back  into  .  .  .  THE  CARBONDALE 
SYNDROME. 
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^mi's  ^u  1981 


Story  by  Mary  Hogan  and  Ellen  Sabie 

"Welcome  to  the  SIU  Parent's  Day  halftime,  with  the 
Marching  Salukis!"  And  so  began  the  highlight  of  Parent's 
weekend  1981. 

The  band  marched  onto  the  field  of  McAndrew  Stadium, 
playing  for  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  over  15,000  moms 
and  dads,  as  well  as  sons  and  daughters,  who  packed  the 
stands  on  the  unseasonably  warm  autumn  afternoon. 
Band  members  pranced  around  in  "groucho"  masks  and 
performed  juggling  acts  while  pom  pon  girls  danced  to  the 
lively  music.  The  performance  was  truly  dynamic. 

Then,  all  faces  looked  toward  the  sky  as  four  members 
of  the  SIU  Skydiving  club  leaped  from  a  plane  4800  feet  in 
the  air,  "dropping  in"  with  the  Parent's  Day  silver  bowl. 

Finally,  the  parents  of  the  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
O'Connor,  were  honored  and  presented  with  flowers  and 
the  silver  commemorative  bowl. 

Marty  O'Connor,  a  senior  in  the  School  of  Technical 
Careers,  called  his  parents  the  "unsung  heroes"  in  an 
essay  he  wrote  telling  why  they  should  be  chosen  as 
parents  of  the  day.  He  decided  to  write  the  essay  after  his 
parent's  30th  wedding  anniversary  last  August. 

"We  (their  children)  were  all  getting  ready  for  school 


and  weren't  able  to  celebrate  with  them,"  he  said  in  his 
essay. 

He  also  told  how  his  parents  are  always  willing  to 
sacrifice  money  and  time  for  their  children. 

"They  give  until  it  hurts,  and  then  give  more,  never 
reveaUng  that  it  hurts  in  the  slightest,"  he  said. 

O'Connor's  essay  was  chosen  from  32  entries,  according 
to  Kevin  Molidor,  coordinator  of  Parent's  Day  '81. 

Molidor  said  that  the  three  women  committee  who 
reviewed  the  essays  looked  for  emotion-stirring  quahties  of 
either  extreme — funny  or  serious. 

After  the  presentation,  halftime  was  over  and  the  Salukis 
finished  the  second  half,  defeating  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity, 14-3. 

Other  events  of  the  weekend  were  numerous  activities  at 
the  Student  Center  including  brunches,  dinners,  shows 
and  recreational  activities.  Parents  took  their  children  out 
for  nice  dinners  and  students  in  turn  took  their  parents 
down  South  Illinois  Avenue  for  a  night  on  the  town. 

By  Sunday  afternoon,  signs  of  Parent's  Day  were  fading. 
Fathers  were  pulling  out  their  wallets  to  hand  over  $20 
bills  "just  in  case"  while  mothers  were  giving  warm  hugs 
good-bye.  The  weekend  ended  all  to  soon  and  it  was  time 
to  hit  the  books  once  again. 


photo  by  Jeff  McGuire 
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'Dropping  in 


1 


9 


Those  "dropping  in" 
from  the  SIU  Skydiving 
Team  were:  Steve 
Novak,  junior  in  market- 
ing; Mark  Murphy, 
senior  in  finance;  Jim 
Carlston,  junior  in 
accounting;  and  Brad 
Wilson,  junior  in  elec- 
trical engineering.  "I 
didn't  even  realize  there 
were  people  there,"  said 
Steve  Novak,  "I  was  so 
intense  in  my  concentra- 
tion on  putting  us  on  the 
50  yard  line. "  The  SIU 
Skydiving  Team,  is  part 
of  the  over  400-member 
SIU  Skydiving  Club 
which  competes  locally 
as  well  as  nationally  and 
holds  many  awards. 
Mark  Murphy  added 
that,  "No  matter  how 
many  jumps,  you  still  get 
nervous  in  front  of  that 
many  people. "  The 
15,000  plus  fans  on  Par- 
ent's Day  were  de- 
lighted that  all  four  sky- 
divers  landed  on 
target — and  even  threw 
in  an  extra  "two-stack" 
arrangement  which  had 
never  been  done  before 
at  an  SIU-C  Parent's 
Day. 
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omecommg 
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#fetob  ttimt 


story  by  Mary  Hogan 


It  was  a  crisp,  cool  weekend  for  the  1981  Homecoming/ 
Oktoberfest  festivities,  but  keeping  warm  was  not  a  prob- 
lem for  Saluki  fans  who  watched  the  football  team  burn  the 
Ragin'  Cajuns  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  State  41-0.  It  was 
apparent  at  the  beginning  of  the  game  that  the  Salukis 
were  "fired-up."  A  combination  of  perfect  football  weather, 
a  large  Homecoming  crowd  and  the  fact  that  a  continuance 
of  the  $30  athletic  fee  had  just  been  approved  by  students 
2/1  (thus  dispelHng  any  fear  that  SIU-C  may  lose  its 
football  program)  ignited  the  Salukis'  spirit. 

Before  the  opening  kick-off  the  team  turned  to  the  crowd 
and  applauded,  showing  their  appreciation  for  the  fans 
support.  At  the  time,  most  of  the  fans  did  not  reahze  what 
the  team  was  doing  and  clapped  along. 

"We  were  ready  for  a  win,"  senior  offensive  tackle  Chris 
Lockwood  said.  "The  weather  was  good  and  it  was  great 
being  home,  especially  after  two  wins  on  the  road." 

Although  the  football  game  was  the  highlight  of  the 
weekend,  numerous  other  activities  were  part  of  the 
Oktoberfest. 

A  snake  dance  through  campus,  ending  at  a  bonfire  in 


the  south  arena  parking  lot,  opened  the  festivities  Friday 
night.  The  dance  was  led  by  the  Marching  Salukis,  Saluki 
Shakers  and  cheerleaders.  During  the  bonfire  the 
traditional  "yell-like-hell"  contest  was  held  with  the 
Marching  Salukis  winning  hands-down.  Everyone  waited 
with  anticipation  for  the  announcement  of  the 
Homecoming  king  and  queen  which  came  after  a  pep  rally. 

This  year's  winners  were  Karriem  Shari'ati,  a  public 
relations  and  marketing  major  from  Upper  Marlboro,  Md., 
and  Denise  Ann  Wells,  an  administration  of  justice  major 
from  Calumet  Park.  Both  were  nominated  by  off-campus 
students. 

Shari'ati,  Wells  and  the  rest  of  the  court  were  presented 
to  the  crowd  during  halftime  of  the  football  game.  They 
also  presided  over  the  parade  down  South  Illinois  Avenue 
and  many  other  Homecoming  events. 

People  both  young  and  old  lined  the  street  to  watch  the 
bands  and  floats  and  catch  glimpses  of  many  university 
dignitaries  such  as  President  Albert  Somit  and  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Shaw.  Everyone  who  stayed  for  the  1 '/2-hour-long 
parade  seemed  to  enjoy  the  22  bands,  the  pom  pon  girls  and 
twirlers  and  the  few,  but  colorful  floats. 

continued 


Karriem  Shari'ati 
and  Denise  Ann 
Wells  reigned  as 
Oktoberfest's  king 
and  queen  (upper 
left).  Young  and  old 
lined  the  sidewalks 
of  South  Illinois 
Avenue  to  watch  the 
annual  Homecoming 
parade.  This  year's 
event  was  bigger  and 
better  than  ever  with 
22  marching  bands 
from  all  over  the 
Southern  Illinois, 
clowns,  town  and 
university  dig- 
nitaries and  an 
abundance  of  on- 
lookers. 
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Larry  Siers,  20,  a  zoology  major,  said  he  wanted  to  attend 
the  event  because  he  had  never  seen  SIU-C's  Homecoming 
parade  before. 

"I've  been  here  2  years  and  have  never  seen  the  parade," 
he  said.  "I  thought  it  was  about  time  I  saw  it." 

Siers  said  he  was  amazed  by  the  quality  of  the  high 
school  and  junior  high  bands  but  was  not  too  impressed 
with  the  floats. 

"The  floats  looked  slapped  together,"  he  said. 

Alpha  Eta  Rho  built  the  first  place  float  which  depicted 
an  airship  and  moved  up  and  down.  "Fest  on  the  Cajuns" 


Homecoming  '81 
started  off  with  a 
"blaze"  of  activity 
Friday  evening  ivith 
the  traditional  bon- 
fire (upper  left), 
snake  dance  and  pep 
rally.  Saturday's 
events  also  drew 
large  numbers  of 
participants  and 
spectators  for  this 
year's  annual 
parade.  Alpha  Eta 
Rho  took  top  float 
honors  with  their 
entry,  "Fest  on  the 
Cajuns"  (left). 
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was  printed  on  the  side.  Alpha  Eta  Rho  received  $200  and  a 
trophy  for  their  1st  place  entry. 

Second  place  went  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  for  their  float, 
"It's  Time  to  Clobber  the  Cajuns."  They  received  $100  for 
their  float  which  depicted  a  German  beer  garden  where  a 
person  dressed  as  a  Saluki  dog  smashed  a  Ragin'  Cajun 
football  player  over  the  head  with  a  mallet. 

Fifty  dollars  and  a  third  place  trophy  went  to  Delta  Chi 
and  Sigma  Kappa  for  their  float,  "Down  the  Cajuns  in 
Saluki  Spirits,"  depicting  a  Cajun  football  player  hanging 
out  of  a  giant  beer  stein. 

The  Egyptian  High  School  Marching  Band  won  the  first 
place  trophy  for  bands  with  more  than  65  members.  The 
bands  were  judged  on  their  appearance,  precision  and 
quality  of  music. 

Keeping  with  the  theme  of  Oktoberfest,  the  Student 
Center  and  SPC  sponsored  German  food  specials  and  polka 
bands.  Yodelling  could  also  be  heard  in  the  Student  Center 
as  people  pEftticipated  in  the  "Two-Bit-Yodel."  If  people 
yodelled  on  camera,  they  earned  25  cents.  A  German 
chocolate  cake  walk  was  held  on  Friday  night. 

The  weather,  the  high  "spirits"  and  the  Saluki  victory 
over  the  Southwestern  Louisiana  Ragin'  Cajuns  all 
contributed  to  making  Oktoberfest  '81  successful. 
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Midwestern 
Mardi  Ora$ 

A  look  at  Halloween-Carbondale  style 


story  by  Randy  Rendfeld 


Carbondale's  infamous  Halloween  celebration  turned  out 
this  year  to  be  much  like  Halloween's  of  the  past.  This 
Midwestern  version  of  Mardi  Gras  drew  perhaps  more  than 
20,000  people  who  descended  upon  "the  Strip" — several 
blocks  of  South  Illinois  Avenue. 

In  contrast  to  Halloween  celebrations  of  the  1970's,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  trend  toward  more  spectators  than  people  in 
costumes.  There  was  the  usual  number  of  old,  standby 
costumes  such  as  pregnant  nuns,  transvestites,  bumble- 
bees, witches,  vampires  and  Darth  Vaders.  Occasionally,  a 
Santa  Claus  or  a  Rubik's  Cube  could  be  seen  among  the 
crowd.  Among  the  more  prominent  costumes  was  an  MX 
missile  and  a  ten-foot  vibrator. 

At  one  point  early  in  the  evening  a  group  of  ghoulish 
men  paraded  down  the  middle  of  the  street  singing  "Hi-ho, 
hi-ho,  it's  off  to  the  bars  we  go."  The  rest  of  their  musical 
ditty  consisted  of  how  they  were  going  to  debauch  wives 
with  guns  and  knives — then  a  final  "hi-ho." 

A  group  of  about  eight  girls  dressed  in  blue  tee-shirts  and 
gym  shorts,  apparently  not  satisfied  with  the  size  of  their 
chests,  stuffed  the  front  of  their  shirts  to  lend  the  appear- 
ance of  size  50,  H-cup  breasts. 

On  the  north  end  of  "the  Strip,"  a  summit  meeting  was 
held  between  Ronald  Reagan,  Jimmy  Carter,  Richard 
Nixon,  Edward  Kennedy  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Trudeau. 

Street  vendors  had  set  up  booths  along  the  sidewalks 
selling  everything  from  customized  face-painting  to 
bratwurst. 

But  those  who  appeared  in  costume  were  the  minority  as 
thousands  of  people  seemed  to  come  to  drink  beer. 

Police  Chief  Ed  Hogan  reported  that  36  arrests  were 
made  this  year  compared  to  58  last  year.  Both  he  and 
Mayor  Hans  Fischer  seemed  pleased  that  the  celebrators 
were  mellow  and  well-behaved  for  a  crowd  of  such  size. 

Earlier  in  October,  Hogan  said  he  thought  the  Halloween 
party  was  on  the  decline — that  the  economy  might  have  a 
constricting  effect.  Fewer  students  are  getting  government 
grants  now,  and  money  is  generally  tighter  than  in 
previous  years. 

But  it  seems  that  Carbondale  has  become  a  Mecca  for 
Midwestern  Halloween  celebrators.  People  as  far  away  as 
Texas  showed  up  to  party  on  "the  Strip."  Out-of-town 


photo  by  Doug  Janvnn 

license  plates  from  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
could  be  seen  around  town  with  hundreds  of  students  from 
every  state  college  in  Illinois  also  on  hand. 

Hogan's  prediction  that  more  people  would  frequent 
private  house  parties  than  bars  seemed  to  be  on  target  this 
year  as  scarcely  a  block  in  town  could  be  navigated  without 
passing  at  least  one  party. 

Carbondale  has  become  the 
Mecca  for  Midwestern 
Halloween  celebrators. 


Although  arrests  were  down  this  year.  Memorial  Hospital 
reported  a  dramatic  increase  in  people  admitted  for 
treatment  over  the  weekend — 137  (85  of  which  were  related 
to  the  downtown  celebration)  as  compared  to  only  22  in 
1980.  Most  were  treated  for  minor  injuries  and  released.  But 
a  22-year-old  man  from  Quincy,  who  reportedly  tried  to  hop 
a  freight  train,  accidentally  fell  on  the  tracks  and  was  run 
over.  He  lost  his  right  leg,  injured  his  right  arm  and 
suffered  head  lacerations.  Only  one  other  person  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  weekend. 

The  entire  party,  which  began  early  Friday  night  and 
reached  its  peak  around  midnight  Saturday,  finally  waned 
as  the  last  revelers  left  "the  Strip"  around  6  a.m.  Sunday. 
The  city's  clean-up  crew  began  work  at  4:30  a.m.  Sunday  as 
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piles  of  trash  and  a  wealth  of  recyclable  aluminum  cans 
were  being  picked  up  by  volunteers  from  the  Under- 
graduate Student  Organization.  The  city's  "Halloween 
Ordinance,"  which  includes  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of 
cheap  wines  and  beer  in  glass  containers  from  Oct.  26  to 
Nov.  2,  seemed  to  have  a  favorable  effect  as  very  little  glass 
could  be  seen  among  the  debris  that  was  left  on  the  street. 

The  city  officials,  the  townspeople  and  many  students 
have  seen  a  lot  of  this  before. 

Police  Chief  Hogan  theorizes  the  party  is  the  "direct 
descendant"  of  the  political  protests  of  the  1960's,  but  that 
the  mood  of  the  country  and  economic  conditions  have 
made  students  more  conservative.  "Now  students  don't  do 
things  with  a  vengeance,"  he  said.  "They  want  to  get  out 
(of  school)  and  make  money." 

Following  Kent  State  in  May  of  1970  the  university  was 
closed  before  the  end  of  the  term  after  a  week  of  violent 
rioting,  and  martial  law  turned  the  town  into  an  armed 
camp.  By  the  mid-1970's,  "the  Strip"  had  become  an 
embarrassment  to  the  city  which  stopped  sponsoring 
events  downtown — but  the  street  parties  continued.  Hogan 
recalls  that  the  students  used  to  "play  a  game,"  showing 
the  police  they  could  close  South  Illinois  Avenue  to  traffic 
anytime  they  wanted. 

In  1974,  the  first  year  that  the  daily  newspapers  men- 
tioned merry-makers  on  "the  Strip"  for  Halloween,  the 
police  clashed  with  members  of  the  crowd.  Several  youths 
were  arrested  and  several  were  the  victims  of  police 

continued 
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Hi-ho,  hi-ho,  its  off  to 
the  bars  we  go  .  .  /' 

Guests  at  the  annual  Halloween  festivities 
included  all  types  of  ghastly  and  ghostly 
characters  such  as  those  pictured.  The 
photographer's  use  of  infra-red  film  (below) 
gives  a  supernatural  effect  to  this  Halloween 
reveller's  portrait.  Among  the  partiers  at 
the  American  Tap  were  those  who  came  to 
see  along  with  others  who  came  to  be  seen. 
Due  to  the  city's  ban  on  the  sale  of  bottled 
alcohol,  a  glut  of  aluminum  cans  could  be 
found  on  "the  Strip."  This  let  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  among  the  party  crowd  to 
begin  cashing-in.  Others  simply  cashed. 
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Students  used  to  ''play  a 
game,"  showing  the  police 
they  could  block  traffic  on 
South  Illinois  Ave.  anytime 
they  wanted. 
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Everyone  loves  a  party  and  South 
Illinois  Ave.  is  where  many  of  them 
decided  to  go  to  do  it.  This  panoramic 
view  of  "the  Strip"  was  photog- 
raphed with  three  separate  expo- 
sures and  spliced  together.  Cos- 
tumes, as  usual,  were  also  quite 
extraordinary.  Some  took  on  new 
identities.  Others  chose  to  reinforce 
their  own  identity — as  was  the  case 
with  this  walking  driver's  license. 

Halloween  brought  out  its  share  of 
those  "Born  to  be  Wild" partiers  who 
feel  that  destruction  is  good,  clean 
fun.  Among  the  items  offered  as 
sacrifice  were  a  couch,  a  grocery  cart 
and  a  bicycle  (following  page). 
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nightsticks . 

In  1978,  when  Halloween,  Homecoming  and  a  Bob  Dylan 
concert  all  fell  on  the  same  Saturday  night,  perhaps  20,000 
people  filled  "the  Strip" — more  than  the  two  previous  years 
combined.  The  amount  of  glass  and  trash  that  the  city  had 
to  clean  up  afterward  was  so  mountadnous,  street-cleaning 
machinery  couldn't  drive  through  it.  The  mountains  of 
trash  has  to  be  shoveled  up  by  hand,  amounting  to  a  $2,000 
clean-up  bill. 

The  number  of  people  on  "the  Strip"  for  Halloween 
decreased  somewhat  in  1979  and  1980.  But  last  year,  an 
NBC  television  crew  came  to  Carbondale,  and  people 
across  the  nation  saw  what  happens  here  on  Halloween. 
This  year's  crowd  might  have  topped  the  1978  number. 

Carbondale  seems  to  have 
had  the  publicity  and 
reputation  for  hosting  a 
Halloween  party  that  has 
grown  from  a  friendly 
Casper  to  a  giant 
Frankenstein. 

"The  Strip"  might  be  where  a  lot  of  the  action  is,  but  it  is 
also  where  more  than  50  police  are  busy  confiscating  such 
Halloween  paraphernalia  such  as  revolvers,  rifles,  swords, 
knives,  bats,  chains,  whips — even  a  golf  club  was  found 
among  this  year's  contraband. 

Toward  the  later  hours  of  Saturday  night  and  early 
Sunday  morning,  people  howled  raising  their  beer  cans  and 
fists  to  the  sky.  The  howling,  like  a  disease,  spread  from 
area  to  area  within  the  crowd.  It  would  wane,  then  begin 
again. 

Occasional  objects  could  be  seen  flying  through  the  air — 
a  rock  here,  a  bottle  there,  but  fljdng  objects  have  declined 
in  fi-equency  since  the  mid-1970's,  and  it  seems  the  crowds 
have  "mellowed." 

Occasionally  an  isolated  incident  of  violence  breaks  out. 
Someone  is  robbed  or  assaulted,  and  the  assailant  vanishes 
into  the  crowd  again,  never  to  be  found.  One  townsperson 
said  he  thinks  most  of  these  incidents  go  unreported,  "My 
way  of  dealing  with  crowds  is  just  to  stay  away  from 
them,"  he  said,  adding  that  there  is  a  thin  line  between 
crowds,  mobs  and  uncontrollable  mobs. 

Although  this  year's  celebration  was  well-behaved  for  its 
size,  it  has  definitely  not  lost  its  popularity.  Carbondale 
seems  to  have  had  the  publicity  and  reputation  for  hosting 
a  Halloween  party  that  has  grown  from  a  friendly  Casper 
to  a  giant  Frankenstein.  And  no  matter  what  the  economic 
conditions  or  political  bent  of  the  students  and  young 
people,  it  seems  that  Carbondale's  Halloween  will  continue 
to  grow  if  this  year's  party  is  any  indication  of  Halloweens 
to  come. 
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Illustration  by  Craig  Opfer 


Liza  rcl 
"suit' 


Fiction  by  Shaun  Mason 


James  looked  down  the  alley.  His  vision  wasn't 
adjusting  too  well,  so  he  leaned  against  one  wall  of 
the  alley  to  gain  his  balance.  The  wall  was  cold  and 
hard,  but  it  was  a  welcome  feeling  to  him.  He 
stumbled  down  the  alley  leaning  on  the  wall  until  it 
ran  out.  Suddenly  he  was  engulfed  by  the  sea.  He 


He  leaned  back  a  little 
and  let  the  crowd  push 
and  pull  him  along.  The 
crowd  w^ould  relax,  and 
he  could  stand  for  a 
moment,  smell  the  sw^eat 
and  hear  the  pulsing 
heartbeat  of  the  mob. 


in  relief.  It  was  much  easier  in  the  crowd  than  in  the 
alley.  He  leaned  back  a  little  and  let  the  crowd  push 
and  pull  him  along.  The  crowd  would  relax,  and  he 
could  stand  for  a  moment,  smell  the  sweat  and  hear 
the  pulsing  heartbeat  of  the  mob — then  it  would 
surge  forward  like  a  huge  beast,  emitting  cries  and 
cheers  of  joy,  ecstacy  and  pain.  The  air  was  thick 
with  the  smell  of  alcohol  breath  and  marijuana 
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smoke.  He  breathed  it  all  in  deeply  and  bathed  in  the 
sensation,  while  he  flowed  up  and  down  with  the 
crowd. 

James  had  been  drinking  since  Friday,  and  it  was 
Saturday  night.  Had  he  been  able  to,  he  would  have 
stumbled,  but  was  totally  supported  by  the 
thousands  of  people  around  him.  They  looked  like  a 
bizzare,  hideous  menagerie  conceived  in  a  demented 
mind — aliens,  robots,  bumble  bees,  sperm  cells, 
flashers  and  even  cosmic  debris.  The  costumes  were 
endless  and  they  grew  more  and  more  strange  as  he 
wandered  along  "the  strip." 


When  he  opened  his  eyes 
there  was  something 
truly  revolting  standing 
in  front  of  him. 


James  closed  his  eyes  and  took  a  breath  to  try  and 
clear  his  head.  When  he  opened  them  there  was 
something,  something  truly  revolting  standing  right 
in  front  of  him.  The  head  was  like  that  of  a  reptile, 
with  long  pointed  ears  and  huge  green  eyeballs.  It 
had  to  be  the  most  creative  costume  he'd  ever  seen. 
The  mouth  was  the  most  realistic  part  of  all, 
complete  with  huge,  razor-sharp  teeth.  James  was 
sure  the  guy  used  real  animal  teeth  for  it. 

James  stopped  staring  at  the  lizard  and  found  his 
tongue.  "Great  costume,  man, "  he  said.  The  lizard 
spoke  with  a  hissing  voice,  "Thhhank  you. " 

"Wow,"  James  thought,  "this  guy's  really  wasted, 
he's  probably  tripping."  The  lizard  held  up  a  small, 
thin,  white  paper  cylinder.  James'  eyes  widened  and 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  travelled  upward  slowly. 
"Follow  me,"  the  lizard  said  in  a  lispy  voice.  James 
grabbed  the  tail  on  the  back  of  the  lizard  and  told 
him  to  lead  the  way.  The  tail  was  cold  and  very 
slimy  and  repulsed  James  at  first. 

"Hey,  what  did  you  put  on  this  tail,  man,  Vaseline 
or  something?  It's  the  slimiest  goddamn  thing  ..." 

The  lizard  interrupted,  "Yesssss,  that  issss 
exxxactly  what  I  did. " 

"Wow,  good  idea,  man,  it's  realistic  as  hell." 

The  lizard  turned  and  began  pushing  through  the 
crowd,  trying  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
James  held  on  to  the  slimy  tail,  even  though  it  was 
hard  to  keep  a  grip  on,  and  followed  behind.  They 
pushed  and  squirmed  their  way  through  the  crowd 
until  they  reached  the  side  of  the  street.  There  the 
crowd  began  to  thin  out  a  little  and  it  was  no  longer 


The  head  was  like  that  of 
a  reptile  with  long 
pointed  ears  and  huge 
green  eyeballs. 


necessary  for  James  to  hold  on.  He  let  go  and  tried  to 
wipe  the  Vaseline  off  his  hand.  It  was  then  that  he 
noticed  that  the  slime  on  his  hand  was  not  Vaseline. 
James  smelled  the  slime  and  with  his  already 
clouded  perception  wondered  what  the  stuff  was.  It 
smelled  rank. 

Some  strange  intuition  deep  inside  told  him  there 
was  something  very  different  about  this  costume. 

James  began  to  back  away  from  the  lizard,  but 
then  it  grabbed  his  arm  and  began  dragging  him.  He 
started  to  cry  out,  but  before  he  could,  the  creature 
clapped  a  slimy  tenticle  over  his  mouth.  James 
kicked  and  tried  to  break  free  but  he  was  no  match 
for  the  creature.  The  creature  picked  him  up  with 
ease  and  hauled  him  deep  into  a  back  alley. 

James'  eyes  were  wide  with  terror  as  he  was 
carried  farther  into  the  darkness.  Before  long  he 
could  make  out  the  shapes  of  others  lurking  in  the 
dark  passage.  The  slimy  limbs  of  the  lizard  held 
James  tightly.  His  entire  body  was  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  cold  sweat.  When  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  alley  the  others  encircled  them. 

The  creature  that  held  James  spoke  to  the  others  in 
a  series  of  unintelligable  hisses  and  grunts.  They 
replied  and  one  of  them  pointed  to  the  ground.  The 
creature  loosened  his  grip  on  James  and  began  to  set 
him  down.  James  had  sobered  up  considerably  since 
the  beginning  of  his  ordeal  and  prepared  himself  to 
try  and  make  a  break. 

The  creature  flashed  its  teeth  and  set  him  on  his 
feet  in  the  center  of  the  circle  of  lizards.  One  of  the 
others  hissed  what  seemed  to  be  a  command  to 
James'  former  captor.  The  creature  held  out  his 
tenticle  and  James  froze  in  preparation  for  the  worst. 
Then  the  lizard  spoke,  "I ...  I  amm  sssorry.  I  wasss 
a  .  .  .  I  ssshould  not  have  .  .  .  "James  cut  him  off. 

"Hey  it's  okay,  you  just  got  carried  away,  that's  all 
.  .  .  aw  hell,  after  all  it's  Halloween."  James  couldn't 
believe  his  ears.  He  was  accepting  an  apology  from  a 
huge  lizard!  The  creatures  nodded  and  stepped  back 
into  the  shadows.  As  James  turned  and  walked  back 
to  the  crowd  he  thought  to  himself  that  next 
Halloween,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  should 
probably  wear  a  lizard  suit. 
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SIU's  own  Marching  Salukis  are  entertainingly  unconventional. 

Marching  'Madness' 
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Story  by  Mary  Hogan 


Who  would  wear  flashy  red,  black  and  plaid  tuxedos, 
cheer  with  the  cheerleaders  during  football  games,  run 
around  out  on  the  football  field  during  half  time  and  think 
they  could  get  away  with  it?  The  Marching  Salukis,  that's 
who! 

In  1969  the  Marching  Salukis  adopted  their  unique- 
looking  uniforms  which  represent  their  unconventional 
ideas  of  a  college  band.  They  are  not  interested  in  being  a 
competition-winning  band.  Instead,  the  members  are  more 
interested  in  having  fun.  They  don't  line  up  in  strict, 


disciplined  order  before  going  out  onto  the  field,  on  the 
contrary,  they  assemble  on  the  field  with  some  of  the 
members  generally  pretending  to  be  lost  or  colliding  with 
one  another  while  looking  for  their  position. 

Rusty  Ayers,  is  probably  best  known  for  his  antics  both 
on  the  field  and  the  sidelines.  He's  the  one  who  is  usually 
out  there  falling  down  or  cheering  with  the  cheerleaders. 

"I  love  to  be  a  ham,"  Ayers  said.  "When  you're  dressed  in 
a  band  uniform,  the  people  let  you  get  away  with  it."  He 
said  that  he  has  never  received  any  flak  for  acting  the  way 
he  does.  "The  crowd  loves  us!"  he  added. 

continued 
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Ayers  also  confides  that  if  the  game  ever  gets  boring,  the 
crowd  can  always  depend  on  the  band  for  entertainment. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  just  who  can  be  a  Marching  Saluki? 

According  to  several  members  anyone  can  be  in  the 
band,  even  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  play 
instruments. 

"People  who  don't  know  how  to  play  anything  can  puD 
the  carts  for  the  drums,"  Bruce  Weaver,  a  biology  major, 
said. 


"We  even  have  a  guy  out  there  playing  a  violin  with  no 
strings,"  Weaver  said. 

Both  Ayers  and  Weaver  agree  that  there  is  one  qualifi- 
cation essential  to  becoming  a  band  member.  A  person 
must  possess  the  "spirit." 

The  "spirit"  can  only  be  assumed  to  be  the  way  the  band 
fires  up  the  crowd  at  the  football  games  with  their  assorted 
songs  and  cheers.  The  band  has  done  much  to  raise  school 

continued 
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morale  and  a  football  game  wouldn't  be  the  same  without 
them.  The  "spirit"  must  also  include  the  non-chalant  way 
band  members  act  crazy  in  front  of  thousands  of  people. 

Band  Director  Michael  D.  Hanes  encourages  them  to  be 
different,  Weaver  said.  "We  are  a  show  band,  not  a  com- 
petition band."  He  stresses  that  fun  is  an  important  part  of 
being  in  the  band. 

Julie  Dlugopolski,  a  design  major,  said  she  enjoys  being 
in  the  band  because  of  different  types  of  people  who  sire 
involved. 

"There  are  so  many  diverse  personalities,"  she  said,  "and 
we  all  get  along  so  well."  Dlugopolski  said  that  she  would 


really  miss  the  band  when  she  graduated,  and  is  already 
looking  forward  to  Homecoming  after  she  graduates. 
Homecoming  is  a  time  when  band  alums  rejoin  the  March- 
ing Salukis  for  one  more  performance.  "I'll  be  back," 
Dlugopolski  said. 

Anyone  interested  in  being  in  the  band  is  welcome,  and 
there  are  no  try-outs. 

One  band  member  sums  up  the  "spirit"  of  Marching 
Salukis  by  sa3dng:  "It's  (the  band)  a  fun  way  to  get  crazy 
and  earn  a  college  credit  at  the  same  time!"  he  said.  Band 
members  may  earn  up  to  8  hours  credit  for  their  efforts. 
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ENERGY: 

What's  SIU  doing 
to  help  brighten 
America's  future? 


story  by  Lee  Hill 


Big- energy  spenders  owe  more  than  a  long-term  debt  to 
petroleum  exporting  countries.  The  1973  OPEC  oil  embargo 
forced  the  United  States,  a  nation  that  was  once  powerful 
by  an  abundance  of  "cheap"  energy,  to  confront  a  question 
that  has  been  ignored:  what  happens  when  the  energy  runs 
out? 

According  to  the  Illinois  Coal  Association,  a  projected 
200  years  worth  of  American  coal  may  be  the  "natural" 
answer  to  the  question.  Illinois  has  the  largest  bituminous 
(soft)  coal  reserves  of  any  state  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
this  area  has  about  one  eighth  of  the  nation's  recoverable 
coal  reserves.  Southern  Illinois,  which  has  been  termed  the 
"Saudi  Arabia  of  coal,"  produces  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
total  Illinois  coal  output. 

SIU-C's  research  facilities,  combined  with  the  proximity 
of  such  a  large  supply  of  raw  material,  made  Southern  a 
natural  location  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  Coal  Extraction 
and  Utilization  Research  Center  (CEURC)  in  1974.  Other 
departments  of  the  university,  including  the  Department  of 
Geology,  Chemistry  Department,  Department  of  Electrical 
Sciences  and  Systems  Engineering,  Department  of  Engi- 
neering Mechanics  and  Materials,  Physics  Department, 
and  the  Department  of  Thermal  and  Environmental  Engi- 
neering aid  in  research  how  coal  can  be  used  as  a  primary 
energy  source,  or  into  finding  a  variation  process  that  turns 
coal  into  a  much  more  attractive  fuel. 

But  coal  is  more  and  less  than  "chunky  oil."  It  is  still  a 
far-from-perfect  answer  to  petroleum.  The  extraordinarily 
high  caloric  value  of  Illinois  coal  is  matched  by  its  sulfur 
content.  When  liberated  by  burning,  the  sulfur  combines 
with  oxygen  to  form  sulfur  dioxide,  which  in  turn  combines 
with  the  moisture  in  the  air  to  form  sulfuric  acid.  The 
pollution  problem  seems  to  pose  the  question  of  whether 
coal,  in  a  burnable  form,  is  really  the  answer. 

Research  is  also  being  done  into  the  possibilities  of  turning 

continued 
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coal  into  a  potent  source  of  liquid  and  gas  fuels,  but  the 
liquefaction  process  also  has  snags.  Coal  has  less  than  half 
of  the  hydrogen  of  petroleum.  Because  of  its  relatively  poor 
carbon-to-hydrogen  ratio,  carbon  must  be  rejected  in  some 
way  or  hydrogen  must  be  added  to  convert  it  to  a  compara- 
bly efficient  fuel.  The  liquefaction  process  requires  extremely 
high  temperatures  (400  degrees  centigrade)  and  the  amazing 
amount  of  waste  organic  compounds  and  minerals  that  are 
generated  makes  the  process  prohibitively  expensive. 

Other  research  in  progress  at  SIU-C  ranges  from  the  use 
of  a  special  Mossbauer  Spectroscopy  technique  studying 
coal's  sulfur  chemistry  through  its  iron  makeup,  to  studies 


The  solar  collectors  on  the 
Federal  Building  (far  left). 
The  Coal  Extraction  and 
Utilization  Center  (left) 
researches  the  possibilities 
of  using  America's 
abundance  of  coal  as  a 
solution  to  the  energy 
crunch. 


photo  by  Jeff  McGuire 

into  solar  energy  and  waste  gasification.  Also,  a  study  of 
the  possibilities  of  converting  normally  discarded  dairy 
whey  and  municipal  solid  waste  into  ethanol  and  methane 
has  been  proposed. 

"We  found  that  we  could  make  12  million  gallons  of 
ethanol  just  from  the  forest  waste  produced  in  Jackson 
County,"  says  Richard  Archer,  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Design  and  energy  researcher. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  energy,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
will  continue  to  haunt  the  nation  until  an  alternative  to  oil 
is  found.  Research,  such  as  is  being  done  today  at  SIU-C,  is 
the  only  hope  for  a  "bright"  future. 
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BUCl^Y 


Richard  Buckminster  "Bucky" 
Fuller,  professor  emeritus  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  inventor  of  the 
geodesic  dome,  has  devoted  his  years 
to  futuristic  thinking  and  the  condition 
of  "Spaceship  Earth." 

His  predictions  are  legend.  His 
contributions  to  mankind  are 
unquestionable.  The  OBelisk  II 
recently  contacted  Bucky  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  now  makes  his 
home,  to  find  out  what  one  of  the  great 
futurist  thinkers  is  up  to  now. 

OBELISK:  An  individual  of  your 
extreme  capabilities  must  keep  very 
busy.  What  kind  of  activities  are  you 
involved  in  at  the  present? 

BUCKY:  All  the  same  activities  I 
have  been  involved  in  for  the  last  fifty- 
three  years:  research,  development, 
mass-production  prototyping,  book- 
writing,  lecturing. 

OBELISK:  You  made  many  con- 
tributions to  humanity.  Which  of  your 
inventions  are  you  most  proud  of? 

BUCKY:  I  am  not  a  proud  in- 
dividual. Everything  I  have  done  is  an 
integral  part  of  my  comprehensive 
commitment. 

OBELISK:  What  are  some  of  the 
memories  you  have  about  your  ex- 
periences in  Carbondale  and  at 
Southern  Illinois  University? 

BUCKY:  Love,  growth  of  everyone. 

OBELISK:  You  made  some  star- 
tlingly  accurate  predictions  about  the 


future  earlier  in  your  life.  What  do  you 
predict  now  for  the  future? 

BUCKY:  Read  my  book  "Critical 
Path."  Don't  skim  through  it;  it  is 
unskimmable.  But  it  has  that  with 
which  you  need  to  be  concerned. 

OBELISK:  You  are  admired  by 
many.  Whom  do  you  admire  and  why? 

BUCKY :  All  those  who  are  unselfish 
and  are  committed  to  the  success  of 
all  humanity  and  upon  whose  integrity 
we  may  depend. 

OBELISK:  You  are  going  to  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  mankind.  How 
would  you  want  to  be  remembered  and 
for  what  accomplishments? 

BUCKY:  I  don't  do  anything  in 
order  to  be  favorably  remembered.  It 
is  not  important  to  me  to  be 
remembered.  All  the  glory  is  that  of 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  intellectual 
integrity,  only  mathematically 
identifiable  in  the  constant  laws 
discovered  by  scientists  to  be  eter- 
nally governing  all  macro-  and  micro- 
cosmic  phenomena  such  as  the  in- 
terattractiveness  of  individual 
physical  systems  varying  inversely  as 
the  second  power  of  the  intervening 
distances  of  any  given  pair  of  such 
systems. 

OBELISK:  If  you  were  able  to  live 
your  life  over  again,  what  would  you 
do  differently? 

BUCKY:  Nothing. 


lustration  by  Greg  Johannes 
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In  memory  of 


Delyte  W  Morris 


By  the  Daily  Egyptian 

Delyte  Wesley  Morris,  the  man 
credited  with  changing  Southern 
Illinois  University  from  a  small-town 
teachers  college  into  an  internationally 
recognized  university,  died  on  April  10, 
1982,  at  the  Union  County  Nursing 
Home  in  Anna,  one  day  before  his  75th 
birthday. 

Morris,  SIU  president  from  1948  to 
1970,  steered  the  University  on  a  course 
of  unprecedented  growth--an  evolution 
which  higher  education  expert  M.M. 
Chambers  once  described  as  "an 
educational  miracle." 

"Delyte  Morris  was  truly  a  great 
president  for  this  university,"  SIU-C 
President  Albert  Somit  said.  "He  made 
a  lasting  impact,  not  only  on  this  in- 
stitution but  on  the  entire  area  and 
state." 

Morris  was  born  on  April  11,  1907,  in 
Xenia  lUinois,  to  Charles  and  Lillie  Mae 
Brown  Morris.  He  graduated  in  1928 
from  Park  College  in  Missouri, 
received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maine  in  1934  and  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  1936.  He  married  Dorothy 
Mayo  on  Dec.  18, 1930,  in  Orono,  Maine. 

While  pursuing  his  own  education, 
Morris  also  taught  others.  He  taught 
high  school  classes  at  Sulphur,  Okla.,  in 
1928,  and  was  an  instructor  of  public 
speaking  and  director  of  forensic  ac- 
tivities at  the  University  of  Maine  from 
1930  to  1936.  Morris  then  headed  the 
speech  department  at  Kansas  City 
Junior  College  before  taking  the  same 
post  at  Indiana  State  Teachers'  College 
from  1938  to  1946.  He  served  as 
professor  of  speech  and  director  of  the 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  at  Ohio  State 
University    for    two    years    before 


becoming  SIU's  eighth  president,  in 
1948. 

When  Morris  arrived  at  SIU,  the  3,013 
students  enrolled  could  choose  from  760 
cpurses.  When  he  retired  22  years  later 
,  SIU-C  was  ranked  17th  in  the  nation 
based  on  its  enrollment  of  23,843,  and 
the  number  of  course  offerings  ex- 
ceeded 3,500. 

With  the  explosive  growth  of  the 
student  population  came  a  furious  pace 
of  building.  During  Morris'  tenure  in 
office,  the  campus  grew  from  a  small 
cluster  of  old  buildings  to  an  800-acre 
campus  valued  at  more  than  $235 
million.  Virtually  all  of  the  buildings 
presently  on  the  SIU-C  campus  were 
built  or  started  under  the  guidance  of 
Morris. 

Morris  also  was  concerned  about  the 
development  of  the  entire  Southern 
Illinois  area  and  serving  the  needs  of  its 
more  than  one  million  residents. 

"We  are  not  interested  in  imitating 
other  schools  or  duplicating  measures 
that  brought  them  heavy  enrollments 
and  establishing  reputations,"  he  said 
in  his  inaugural  address.  "Our  primary 
concern  is  for  the  future  of  Southern 
IlHnois." 

Morris  was  described  in  newspaper 
accounts  in  the  1950s  and  '60s  as  "the 
master  builder  of  higher  education  in 
Southern  Illinois"  and  as  the  man  who 
"turned  a  little  teachers'  college  into  a 
maverick  giant  of  higher  education." 
Time  magazine  called  him  "Super- 
salesman  Morris"  for  his  ability  to  get 
money  from  the  state  Legislature. 

"He  managed  to  use  any  of  the 
faculty  and  any  reasons  he  could  to 
accomplish  what  needed  to  be  done," 
says  Betty  Mitchell,  a  faculty  member 
in  the  English  Department  who  has 


spent  the  past  two  years  researching  a 
biography  of  Morris.  "When  he  was 
president  there  was  no  Illinois  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  He  went  directly  to 
the  Legislature  and  persuaded  them  for 
the  funds  for  growth."  Mitchell  said. 

Morris'  death  brough  an  outpouring 
of  tributes,  including  a  message  from 
former  Gov.  WiUiam  Stratton,  who  said 
Morris  will  always  be  remembered  as  a 
"pioneer  in  extending  educational 
opportunity." 

"Dr.  Morris  was  a  man  of  vision  and 
compassion,"  Stratton  said.  "He  laid 
the  foundation  and  set  a  forward  course 
for  a  geat  University.  He  provided 
leadership  for  all  of  Southern  Illinois 
through  his  mission  for  the  University 
and  his  own  dedicated  efforts.  SIU  is  a 
monument  and  a  memorial  to  his 
genius,"  said  Stratton. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1970, 
Morris  served  a  year  as  president 
emeritus.  He  was  named  executive 
director  of  the  National  Council  on 
Educating  the  Disadvantaged  in  1971. 

In  1973  Morris  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa, 
and  he  was  inducted  recently  in  the 
Lincoln  Academy  of  distinguished 
Illinois  citizens. 

During  the  last  several  years  of  his 
life,  Morris  suffered  from  Alzheimer's 
disease,  an  affliction  of  the  central 
nervous  system  characterized  by  early 
senility  and  progressive  deterioration. 

Morris  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Mayo  Morris  of  Carbondale; 
two  sons,  Michael  of  Clemson,  S.C,  and 
Peter  of  Sherperdstown,  W.Va.,  a 
brother,  Lossie  E.  Morris  of  Collin- 
sville;  a  sister,  Zelda  Mae  Jayne  of 
Kirkwood,  Mo.;  and  three  grand- 
children. 
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story  by  Randy  Rendfeld 


Wearing  safety  pins  through  the  cheeks,  trying  to  solve 
Rubik's  Cube,  wearing  designer  bluejeans  and  sniffing 
nitrous  oxide  are  a  few  of  the  fads  that  have  flashed 
through  Carbondale  recently.  They  are  as  doomed  to  a 
short  life  as  were  hula  hoops,  flagpole  sitting,  goldfish 
swallowing  and  phone  booth  stuffing. 


Fads  and  fashions  are  nothing  new.  The  phenomena 
probably  even  existed  for  the  Australopithecus  or  Adam 
and  Eve.  It  surely  would  seem  far-fetched  to  suggest  that  a 
few  of  our  ancient  ancestors  adorned  their  fig  leaves  with 
exotic  caterpillars  which  would  slowly  eat  holes  in  their 
garb — for  that  daring,  sexy  look.  If  that  sounds  strange,  so 
are  a  lot  of  fads  and  fashions. 

Fashions  are  often  more  widespread  and  longer  lasting 
than  fads.  Fashions  follow  the  social-class  structure,  while 
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Rubik's  Cube 
provided 
many  hours, 
days,  iveeks 
and  months  of 
entertainment  / 
frustration 
to  the  world's 
game-playing 
public. 


fads  may  appear  anywhere  within  the  structure.  Fads  may 
be  adopted  more  quickly  by  members  of  lower  social  classes 
than  by  members  of  the  upper  classes.  Since  following  fads 
and  fashions  brings  prestige  to  people,  fashion  supports  the 
status  quo  (or  current  prestige  system),  while  fads  may 
upset  the  status  quo  by  granting  prestige  to  people  who 
otherwise  have  low  status. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  fashions  is  that 
they  are  often  cyclical.  For  example,  thin  ties  have  again 


photo  by  Brian  Howe 

replaced  fat  ties,  and  baggy  pants  are  back  in  vogue  from 
the  1940's. 

Fads  can  also  be  cyclical  (as  is  attested  to  by  reports  of 
goldfish  swallowing  at  T.J.  McFly's  "Tuesday  Night 
Massacre").  But  usually  spinoffs  are  more  the  case  with 
fads.  For  example,  Rubik's  Cube  has  given  birth  to  such 
plastic  cannibals  of  the  marketplace  as  The  Snake,  The 
Missing  Link,  and  The  Pyramid — all  variations  of  the 
C^^e.  continued 
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Though  the  focus  of  this  article  will  be  on  fads  and 
fashions,  let's  also  consider,  crazes,  trends,  obnoxious  or 
obvious  changes  in  the  status  quo,  and  such  absurd 
phenomena  as  Convention  Centers  in  downtown  Carbon- 
dale  so  as  not  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Some  of  our  hometown,  all-American  Midwesterners  may 
resent  this  statement,  but  all  but  a  few  fads  and  fashions 
originate  in  this  area.  Carbondale  is  bombarded  by  the 
trends  of  two  coastal  metropolitan  regions:  Los  Angeles/ 
Hollywood/Burbank  (with  apologies  to  geography  in- 
structors) and,  most  significantly.  New  York  City. 

A  year  ago,  bowling  shirts  where  in  vogue  in  New  York 
City.  Now  they're  selling  well  in  such  local  stores  as  the 
Olfactory,  715  S.  Illinois  Street,  in  Carbondale.  Olfactory  is 
also  selling  Hawaiian  shirts,  as  well  as  thin  ties  and  vin- 
tage 1940s  clothing.  (However,  the  metallic  look,  which  was 
in  for  awhile,  seems  to  be  waning.  Watch  for  it  again 
around  1995.) 

Here  and  there,  one  may  notice  certain  deviancies  in 
fashion  and  style.  Occasionally  a  mohawk,  or  a  head  of 
dyed  purple  hair  can  be  seen  roaming  around  the  chicquest 
spots  in  town.  It  brings  to  mind  the  artist  in  New  York 
who,  for  prestigious  effect,  walked  a  pet  lobster  on  a  pink 
leash  along  the  sidewalks.  Certain  deviancies  sell;  or  they 
can  earn  the  deviator  prestige. 

In  the  music  world,  fads  are  continually  propogated  by 
10-percent  executives  who  mythically  think:  "I'm  gonna 
make  those  kids  stars!"  In  recent  years,  the  stars  have  not 
been  clean-cut  Fabians  and  Frankie  Avalons.  For  awhile, 
spitting  and  poking  safety  pins  through  faces  was  cool. 
Everyone  remembers  Punk  and  New  Wave  music  (those 
were  the  terms  the  media  used  to  describe  descendants  of 
the  Sex  Pistols). 

However,  Punk  was  a  fad  that  lasted  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Bruce  Moore  of  Plaza  Records,  606  S.  Illinois 
Street,  said,  "the  fad  cycles  seem  to  be  getting  shorter  and 
closer  together."  Recently,  the  New  Romantic  movement, 
spawned  by  Ultravox  and  then  featuring  Spandau  Ballet, 
Duran  Duran  and  Visage,  was  the  leading  fad  (in  terms  of 
sales  power).  The  New  Romantic  music  had  to  be  dance- 
able;  it  was  much  like  Disco  music  in  that  it  was  definitely 
not  cerebral. 

The  New  Romantic  movement  gave  way  to  the  New 
Modernists,  which  has  been  described  as  "gay-looking 
fellows  with  synthesizers."  Of  the  New  Modernists,  Moore 
said,  the  "tunes  are  banal  and  easy  to  listen  to." 

Now,  the  current  trend  seems  to  be  the  Futurists:  "it 
doesn't  have  to  be  danceable,  it's  more  pop-sounding — like 
Beach  Boy's  melodies — and  uses  synthesizers,"  Moore  said. 
Groups  such  as  OMD  and  Human  League  represent  this 
movement. 

Plaza  Records'  head  shop  reports  that,  as  the  weather 
turned  colder  last  year,  the  sales  of  nitrous  oxide  (or 
"laughing  gas")  have  doubled.  The  "Pinch  Hitter,"  a  cloud- 
producing  device  for  marijuana  smoking,  has  been  also  in 
high  demand. 

It  was  "cool"  this  year  to  put  down  WTAO,  the  FM  radio 
station  in  Murphysboro.  WTAO  changed  its  ownership, 
and  consequently  its  format  from  album  rock  to  pop  rock, 
from  Steely  Dan  and  AUman  Brothers  to  Kim  Carnes, 
Kenny  Rogers  and  Barry  Manilow.  What  happened  was 
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that  WTAO's  owners  employed  a  media  consultant  to  tell 
the  station  what  we,  the  people,  were  supposed  to  like.  The 
trouble  is  that  nobody  likes  what  we're  supposed  to  like. 

Hardly  a  week  has  gone  by  this  year  that  the  Daily 
Egyptian  hasn't  received  a  letter  from  a  disgruntled 
listener  moaning  about  the  format  change. 

WIDB,  SIU-C's  "Rock  and  Soul"  station,  which  operates 
via  cable  channel  is  accessible  to  the  Student  Center,  the 
dorms,  and  on  cable  television  station  No.  13.  Personnel  at 
WIDB  have  been  waving  their  hands  for  attention  and 
basking  in  this  new  public  hatred  of  WTAO;  but,  sadly. 
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WIDB  doesn't  have  a  very  wide  audience. 

On  the  t.v.  tubes  this  past  year.  General  Hospital  has 
addicted  an  amazing  number  of  soap  opera  junkies. 
People — usually  females — have  been  reported  sneaking  off 
to  television  sets  at  2  p.m.  One  G.H.  junkie  explained  recent 
plot  dilemmas:  "A  new  Laura  (Jackie's  sister)  has  ap- 
peared. Jackie's  looking  for  her  sister,  Laura.  Luke  is  look- 
ing for  his  wife,  Laura.  Will  Jackie  and  Luke  get  together?" 

More  students  have  cable  t.v.  than  ever  before.  Now,  a 
sports  fan  can  switch  around  to  several  games  on  several 
channels.  Or,  movie  buffs  can  watch  the  she-wolf  on  chan- 
nel 11;  trivia  freaks  can  find  out  on  Channel  9  whether  Bo- 
gart  really  said,  "Play  it  again,  Sam";  or,  on  channel  4  you 
can  see  James  Cagney  grind  half  a  grapefruit  into  a  star- 
let's face.  And,  on  weekends  Mickey  Rooney  or  Wallace 
Beery  movies  are  run  all  night  on  channel  3. 

Kaybee  Toys,  in  the  University  Mall,  reports  certain  toys 
and  games  are  selling  fashionably  (or  like  fads)  for  the 
college  age-group. 

Pacman  and  Space  Invaders  are  popular,  and  Kaybee 
has  been  selling  $60  handheld  versions  of  these  two  com- 
puter games.  There  is  also  a  high  demand  for  the  board 
game,  Risk,  and  for  Stratomatic  sports  games. 

Not  only  has  Rubik's  Cube  and  its  spinoffs  been  selling 
well,  but  numerous  books  on  how  to  solve  them  have  been 
in  high  demand.  On  interesting  spinoff  of  the  cube  is  the 
Rubik's  Cube  Smasher  which  Playboy  magazine  reports  is 
being  sold  for  $5  each.  The  smasher  is  a  molded  plastic 
paddle  designed  to  end  frustrations  caused  by  an  inability 
to  solve  the  puzzle. 

Among  the  other  trends  too  numerous  to  mention: 

Fake  amphetamines  are  still  enjoying  popularity.  Of  the 
caffeine  disguised  as  black  market  speed,  one  user  said: 
"Yestheymakemefeellikemyheadisonebigknotandl'mnot- 
surewhatl'lldoifltaketoomanyofthosethings  .  .  ." 

An  airguitar  contest  was  held  in  the  Student  Center  last 
summer.  Contestants  were  to  dance  and  act  as  if  they  were 
playing  guitar.  Winners  received  verbal  abuse  by  one  of 
SIU-C's  outstanding  comedians,  Chip  Shirley. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  fads,  fashions — and  to  a  certain 
extent,  trends — are  cyclical,  produce  spinoffs  and  often 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reason,  sanity  or  mental  equi- 
librium, it  is  possible  to  predict  future  fads.  It  is  possible, 
but  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  rather  than  predicting  (or 
guessing)  a  team  of  mediums,  soothsayers,  sages  and  a  few 
unabashed  quacks  were  employed  to  determine  some  of  the 
future  trends  in  Carbondale. 

— Turning  to  sports:  After  a  long  trend  of  wearing  gym 
shorts  outside  of  sweatpants,  joggers  will  use  a  bit  more 
discretion  by  wearing  one  or  the  other. 

— In  television,  watch  for  3-D  smell-o-vision  featuring  sex 
and  violence  in  the  late  hours  of  viewing.  Also,  watch  for 
General  Hospital  to  begin  competing  with  60  Minutes  for  a 
30-share  Neilson  rating. 

— Rubik  will  come  out  with  a  digital  cube,  with  14  trillion 
applications  which  must  be  figured  out  mathematically 
with  the  help  of  a  Rubik's  digital  cube  solving  computer. 
(Also,  watch  for  the  digital  cube  smasher,  a  self-destruct 
addition  to  the  cube.) 

— Pac-o-holics  Anonymous  membership  has  grown  to 
more  than  300  people.  The  affliction  of  spending  too  much 


time  with  the  games  has  nearly  ruined  a  suprising  number 
of  professors  and  their  families.  Said  one  member-professor, 
"I  kept  saying  to  myself,  'what  a  great  time  for  a  game  of 
Space  Invaders.'  And  I  kept  a  hand-held  version  of  the 
game  in  my  desk  at  work." 

—The  mythical  drug,  soma,  which  was  popularized  by 
Aldous  Huxley's  book  "Brave  New  World,"  and  was 
supposed  to  have  the  power  to  elate  anybody  at  anytime, 
will  be  rediscovered  in  a  Cytology  lab  at  SIU-C.  As  a 
derivative  of  coal,  it  will  be  taken  intravenously  and  will 
completely  do  away  with  home  heating  systems. 

—Chain  link  and  barbed  wire  underwear  comes  into 
vogue  and  Carbondale's  Memorial  Hospital  is  deluged  with 
hundreds  of  cases  of  the  newest  social  phenomenon- 
patterned  baldness. 

—The  Salukis  become  nationally-ranked  in  Rollerball. 

—Members  of  the  Undergraduate  Student  Organization, 
not  content  to  run  Clean-up  Day  as  in  previous  years,  will 
do  away  with  the  famous  giant  broom.  Instead,  they  will 
build  the  world's  largest  vacuum,  and  it  will  suck  half  the 
town  including  the  convention  center,  away. 

PROPHECIES  FOR  CARBONDALE  &  SIU 

The  following  are  predictions  made  by  various  divination 
methods:  tarot,  the  "I  Ching,"  Ouija,  crystal  balls,  seances, 
out-and-out  quackery,  etc.  Each  prediction  listed  below  was 
agreed  upon  by  one  or  more  of  the  divination  methods. 
(Note:  dates  were  usually  too  obscure  or  hazy  to  be  re- 
trieved.) 

— The  city  of  Carbondale  city  fathers  will  build  a  Con- 
vention Center  downtown  which  will  force  a  horde  of  mer- 
chants out  of  business.  The  convention  center  will  receive 
Sen.  Proxmire's  Golden  Fleece  Award  as  it  will  only  be 
used  twice  a  year. 

— Again,  city  fathers  will  build  a  17-story  Halloween 
Municipal  Tourism  Building.  It  will  be  built  two  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  convention  center  and  will  be  situated 
next  door  to  it.  It  will  be  used  once  a  year. 

— When  tunneling  through  the  center  of  town,  con- 
tractors and  workers  involved  in  the  relocation  of  the  train 
tracks  will  discover  coal.  The  area  from  Lewis  Park  to  Nu- 
trition Headquarters  will  become  a  strip  mine.  However,  the 
resources  will  be  exhausted  in  nearly  a  year's  time. 

— CIPS  will  remove  all  the  trees  in  Carbondale  in  an 
effort  to  keep  limbs  away  from  electric  wires. 

— CIPS  will  dislodge  all  wooden  poles  and  relocate  elec- 
tric wires  underground  in  an  attempt  to  beautify  Car- 
bondale. 

— The  local  media  will  cover  SIU-C  President  Albert 
Somit's  "Somit  Meetings"  held  live  in  the  convention 
center.  Imported  guest  speakers  will  include  Bucky  Fuller's 
heirs  and  John  Gardener's  Grendel. 

— 1990  (date  uncertain).  SIU-C  tuition  and  fees,  for  a  full- 
course  load,  will  cost  $87,960.32. 

—Bruce  Springsteen  will  sell  out  the  Arena  at  $47.50  per 
person.  Ticket  lines  will  be  massive  and  chaotic.  Nearly 
10,000  people  will  camp  out  outside  the  Arena,  and  all  of 
them  will  have  a  number  between  one  and  ten  for  the  ticket 
line. 
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There's  more  to  SIU  than  just 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic! 

Get  Organized 


Story  by  C.  Lavonne  Moton 

There  are  two  kinds  of  student 
groups  on  campus — those  which  are 
developed  as  a  result  of  special  interest 
and  those  which  are  representative  of 
campus  government.  Fraternities  and 
sororities  make  up  a  large  number  of 
special  interest  groups,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  a  list  of  more  than  300  or- 
ganizations at  SIU-C  are  a  number  of 
religious  groups,  sports  and  recreation 
clubs. 

The  Code  of  Policy  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  governing  SIU-C  distin- 
guishes these  student  groups  as  stu- 
dent constituencies  and  Recognized 
Student  Organizations  (RSO's).  There 
are  also  a  number  of  student  organi- 
zations which  are  not  recognized  for- 
mally by  the  University's  policy.  Such 
groups  do  not  comply  with  applica- 
tion regulations  regarding  recognition 
or  they  choose  to  remain  independent 
of  this  status.  It  is  nearly  impossible 
to  get  an  accurate  count  on  these  kinds 
of  groups  as  they  are  generally  short- 
lived, or  they  eventually  become 
RSO's. 

Today's  college  students  are  char- 
acterized by  their  diversity.  This  broad 
spectrum  of  interest  is  evidence  by  the 
range  from  small  organizations  such 
as  the  Real  Estate  Club  (REC)  and 
the  Society  of  Creative  Anachronism 
(SCA),  to  groups  which  represent  a 
greater  segment  of  the  student  popu- 


lation, including  the  Undergraduate 
Student  Organization  (USO),  the 
Graduate  Student  Council  (GSC), 
Inter-Greek  Council  (IGC)  and  the 
Black  Affairs  Council  (BAG). 

The  Undergraduate  Student 
Organization 

"There  are  two  aspects  of  my  posi- 
tion as  Student  Body  president  are 
particularly  rewarding.  I  have  the 
unique  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
working  with  many  students  .  .  . 
watching  their  growth  and  maturity 
in  the  organizations  and  seeing  them 
develop.  Another  highly  gratifying 
aspect  of  my  job  comes  from  the  per- 
sonal interaction  with  the  students  I 
meet  outside  of  USO.  Simple,  but  sin- 
cere statements  like  'I'm  glad  you  guys 
organized  the  Book  Co-op,  I  saved 
about  $10  on  books,'  or  'Hey  Todd, 
you're  really  doing  a  good  job  this 
year.  I've  heard  a  lot  of  positive  things 
about  USO  in  the  paper,'  all  serve  to 
make  it  all  worthwhile,"  says  Todd 
Rogers,  president  of  USO. 

The  Undergraduate  Student  Organ- 
ization is  the  largest  student  constitu- 
ency group  at  SIU-C.  One  of  its  prime 
purposes  is  the  allocation  of  the  over 
$200,000  in  student  fees  to  the  other 
RSOs. 

But  this  year  USO,  as  Todd  Rogers 
is  quick  to  point  out,  achieved  in  much 
more.  A  highly  successful  book  Co-op 

continued 
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USO  president  Todd  Rogers  (standing)  and  Vice  President  Greg  Larson 
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which  grossed  over  $10,000  in  ex- 
changes, a  free  student  telephone  di- 
rectory, the  free  Saluki  Savings  Card 
and  Carbondale  Cleanup  Day  can  all 
be  filed  in  the  success  column  this 
year. 

"Students  like  to  think  they  can 
'beat  the  system'  and  I  like  to  think 
that  USO  helps  them  do  it,"  com- 
mented Rogers.  USO  held  to  this  atti- 
tude while  they  encouraged  the  city  of 
Carbondale,  through  organized  oppo- 
sition at  a  public  hearing,  to  alter  its 
proposed  amusement  tax.  USO  also 
opposed  an  $8  fee  increase  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center  fee  proposal,  and  held  an 
athletics  referendum  so  that  students 
had  input  in  the  final  outcome. 

Rogers  was  also  extremely  proud  of 
USO's  plans  to  provide  students  with 
a  guide  to  General  Studies  classes  that 
will  "aid  students  by  providing  more 
information  about  general  studies 
courses  currently  available,"  and  a 
planned  attempt  to  effect  a  landlord- 
tenant  union  which  will  provide  ref- 
erence information  for  assisting  stu- 
dents with  contract  understanding, 
legal  rights  as  student  tenants,  and 
providing  a  "how-to"  basis  for  deaUng 
with  landlord-tenant  confrontations. 


Graduate  Student  Council 


One  of  the  most  unique  student-run 
operations  on  campus  is  the  Graduate 
Student  Council  (GSC).  Many  feel  that 
this  is  due  primarily  to  the  feisty, 
petite  young  woman  who  heads  it. 
She  is  Debbie  Brown,  doctoral  student 
in  the  Department  of  English. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  I  think 
it's  more  difficult  to  be  a  student  leader 
today  is  that  we  work,  for  the  most 
part,  cooperatively  with  the  adminis- 
tration. It  would  be  much  easier  to 
work,  as  in  the  past,  against  adminis- 
trators and  with  students,  rather  than 
for  students  and  with  administrators. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  has 
been  encouraging,  gratifying,  and 
rewarding.  When  you  can  witness 
those  changes  for  students,  anything 
from  minor  policy  changes  to  trying 
to  increase  salaries  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, you  are  reminded  of  the  rewards 
of  the  position,"  explained  Brown. 

Some  of  the  changes  that  GSC 
helped  implement  were  in  conjunction 
with  the  Office  of  Student  Develop- 
ment (OSD).  GSC  offered  a  grand  re- 
ception for  new  graduate  students 
which  included  workshops  on  profes- 
sional development,  information  of 
financial  assistance,  campus  tours, 
and  audio-visual  programs. 

Other  activities  sponsored  by  GSC 
included    a    graduate    student   hand- 
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book,  which  was  written  by  a  gi-aduate 
student  and  also  succeeded  in  spon- 
soring an  open  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed tuition  increase  for  Fall,  1982, 
in  which  all  students  were  able  to 
attend,  and  express  their  opinions. 

Funded  through  the  graduate  and 
professional  student  activity  fee  col- 
lected by  the  university,  GSC  worked 
with  a '$33,000  budget  for  1981-82. 
GSC's  Fee  Allocation  board  provides 
funding  for  a  variety  of  events  includ- 
ing guest  lecturers,  discussion  forums, 
films,  and  dramatic  readings.  The  Fee 
Board  also  finances  partial  travel  and 
registration  costs  for  students  present- 
ing papers,  chairing  panels,  or  attend- 
ing conferences  at  state  or  national 
professional  meetings. 

Though  her  primary  responsibility 
is  to  graduate  students,  Debbie  lobbies 
for  concerns  which  affect  all  students. 
In  late  February,  GSC  planned  a  voter 
registration  drive  in  which  it  provided 
encouragement  for  students  to  combat 
political  changes  that  effect  their 
future. 

"Part  of  our  philosophy  is  to  recog- 
nize that  all  students  have  primarily 
the  same  concerns:  tuition  costs,  qual- 
ity of  education,  society's  attitude  to- 
ward students,  etc.,"  Brown  says. 

continued 
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Inter-Greek  Council 

"A  very  exciting  moment  in  my  life 
was  the  announcement  of  my  position 
as  SIU-C's  Orientation  Chairman. 
After  serving  on  the  committee  for  a 
year  I  was  excited  about  steering  the 
committee  and  its  programs  too.  Not 
too  long  after  that  came  the  Inter- 
Greek  Council  Executive  Council  elec- 
tions. I  was  awed  by  my  peer's  faith 
in  me  when  they  nominated  me  for 
their  president.  My  first  reactions 
were,  'No,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
student  to  chair  two  of  the  under- 
graduate's major  organizations.'  But 
for  some  reason  I  felt  that  with  the 
Greek  system  being  so  small  (approx- 
imately 700  members)  that  maybe,  just 
maybe  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
our  Greek  system." 

The  speaker  is  Diane  Johnson,  pres- 
ident of  IGC.  The  tall  statuesque  sen- 
ior is  described  as  "dynomite"  by  her 
peers.  She  gives  credit  to  some  87 
Student  Life  Advisors  (SLA's)  for  sup- 
porting her  through  the  tumultuous 
switching  of  "hats"  for  these  two 
positions. 

Presently,  IGC  has  19  member 
Greek  letter  organizations.  The  council 
serves  a  two-fold  interest.  It  serves  as 
a  coordinating/programming  council 
sponsoring  special  events  throughout 
the  year  for  the  Greek  system  and  the 
campus  community.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
governing  council  that  serves  as  a 
base  for  the  policy-making  of  the  en- 
tire Greek  community  located  on 
Greek  Row  (on-campus  housing  facili- 
ties for  Greeks),  and  for  various  chap- 
ter organizations  located  off-campus. 

IGC  focuses  on  programs  that  ben- 
efit national  and  local  charities.  Each 
year  the  council  and  its  members  con- 
tribute thousands  of  dollars  and  hours 
of  volunteer  time  to  organizations  like 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  the 
Red  Cross. 

Annually,  IGC  sponsors  a  Welcom- 
fest  which  draws  thousands  of  new 
and  returning  students  for  an  "action- 
packed"  evening  of  casino  games,  free 
refreshments,  and  prizes.  Also  accord- 
ing to  Johnson,  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  March  "Shryock  Auditorium 
comes  alive  with  IGC's  annual  all- 
campus  talent  show — Theta  Xi  Vari- 
ety Show." 

"As  I  reflect  upon  my  senior  year  at 
SIUC  I  guess  I  would  have  to  say  the 
greatest  thing  I  found  was  a  true  love 
and  a  true  sense  of  pride  for  my  uni- 


versity, my  peers,  and,  of  course,  the 
administration  of  the  entire  SIU  com- 
munity," says  Diane. 

Black  Affairs  Council 

The  Black  Affairs  Council  (BAC) 
began  at  SIU-C  in  1972.  The  organi- 
zation evolved  from  the  Black  Student 
Union  (BSU)  because  of  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  scope  of  needs  and 
interest  of  SIU  Black  students.  Since 
then,  BAC  has  become  one  of  the  most 
effective  student  entities  of  SIU  in  its 
representation  of  black  students. 

According  to  BAC  coordinator, 
David  Pompey,  BAC's  purpose  is 
three-fold:  as  a  governmental  body 
BAC  is  a  coordinating  council  for  the 
conglomeration  of  Black  students, 
groups,  and  organizations;  as  a  pro- 
gramming body  BAC  plans  Black 
oriented  cultural,  educational,  political 
and  social  activities,  events,  programs, 
and  projects  for  the  entire  student 
population;  and  as  a  service  organiza- 
tion BAC  assists  and  works  with 
campus  and  community  affairs. 

Funded  by  the  Fee  Allocations 
Board  of  USD,  BAC's  efforts  for 
1981-82  have  included  encourage- 
ments by  its  leader  to  evoke  "more 
participation  on  the  part  of  Blacks 
towards  the  betterment  of  the  campus 
and  community  at  large,"  Pompey 
says. 

Pompey,  a  junior  in  advertising 
from  Chicago,  hails  BAC's  initiation 
of  the  first  Faculty  and  Staff  Talent 
Contest,  held  in  November,  and  the 
Black  History  Month  festivities  plan- 
ned for  1982. 

"We've  gone  over  hurdles  and  we 
still  have  them.  But,  I'm  happy  to  be 
in  a  position  to  make  things  happen. 
I'm  also  comfortable  with  a  univer- 
sity that  allows  students  to  interact 
freely,"  Pompey  says. 

"As  I  work  on  our  objectives  more 
and  more,  I  become  increasingly 
aware  of  our  needs.  As  an  umbrella 
group  for  18  member  organizations, 
BAC  has  to  be  cognizant  of  a  variety 
of  needs.  We  are  constantly  working 
towards  unity  and  at  the  same  time, 
trying  to  project  an  image  of  loyalty 
to  SIU.  We  are  making  a  special  effort 
to  include  in  our  programming  events 
which  involve  a  cross-section  of  the 
student  body." 

Office  of  Student  Development 

"Students  who  only  go  to  classes 
everyday  and  never  get  involved  in 


extracurricular  activities  really  don't 
know  what  they're  missing,"  says 
Nancy  Harris,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Student  Development. 

"I  really  do  believe  that  involvement 
in  student  activity  groups  assists  stu- 
dents in  total  personal  development. 
Participating  students,  at  their  discre- 
tion, are  able  to  apply  classroom 
learned  theories  in  a  safe,  practical 
manner;  try  out  new  behaviors,  styles, 
and  find  new  meaning  to  student  life." 
OSD's  major  thrust  to  student  de- 
velopment comes  via  recognized  stu- 
dent organizations  (RSO)  advisement, 
fiscal  management,  record  keeping, 
and  administration.  OSD  provides 
staff  personnel  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  student  organizations  which 
meets  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
student  body  by  processing  and 
approving  recognition  applications, 
maintaining  student  organization 
files,  publishing  a  RSO  directory, 
providing  a  training  program  for  of- 
ficers of  RSO's,  and  providing  staff 
advisers  and  advisory  assistance  to 
the  major  campus  student  organiza- 
tions. 

OSD  also  provides  mail,  copy/ 
duplicating,  storage,  communication, 
checkout,  solicitation  permits,  demon- 
stration permits,  fiscal  management, 
and  Notary  Public  service  for  student 
organizations'  use.  In  addition,  OSD 
administers  student  organization  fund 
raising  programs  which  enable  stu- 
dent organizations  to  raise  funds  for 
their  own  activities;  maintains  pro- 
gramming files  and  a  resource  library 
of  organizational  management  mate- 
rials; sponsors  semi-annual  student 
activities  fairs  in  cooperation  with  the 
Student  Programming  Council  (SPC)/ 
University  Programming  Office;  and 
schedules  University  House  facilities 
for  use  by  RSO's. 

With  the  many  responsibilities  of 
OSD  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Dr.  Harris 
enjoys  her  job  so  much.  "There's  never 
a  dull  moment.  There  are  always  16 
million  things  going  on  .  .  .  the  diver- 
sity of  folks  .  .  .  brand  new  freshmen 
to  people  who  have  been  out  of  school 
for  a  long  time,"  she  says. 

The  process  student  groups  must  go 
through  in  order  to  become  RSO's  is 
quite  simple.  Any  group  of  students 
desiring  recognition  should  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  to  pro- 
vide a  viable  organization.  (For  cam- 
pus student  political  groups,  a  mini- 
mum of  50  members;  and  for  all  other 
student  groups,  a  minimum  of  10  stu- 
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The  Black  Affairs  Council  sponsors 
many  activities  during  the  school 
year  such  as  a  tribute  to  the  Black 
Church. 


GSC president  Deb  Broivn 

dents.)  Aside  from  this  primary  crite- 
rion, groups  must  also  meet  require- 
ments outlined  in  an  application 
packet  for  RSO's  located  in  OSD. 
Student  groups,  once  recognized,  must 
also  maintain  standing  by  annually 
filing   a   registration   form,   also   ob- 


tained in  OSD. 

Almost  any  group  of  students  with 
a  common  interest  can  become  an  un- 
common link  in  the  conglomoration 
of  student  groups.  SIU-C's  wide  vari- 
ety is  exemplary  of  an  institution 
which  could  run  out  of  tirne  trying  to 


count  the  endless  points  of  interest 
available  for  its  students.  How  many 
student  groups  are  expected  to  join 
these  300  plus  groups  next  year?  The 
skvs  the  limit! 
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Final's  Week  —  December  14,  1981 

A  day  in  the  life  of  SIU-C 


The  following  photographs  depict  a  day  in 
the  life  of  SlU-Carbondale.  Documentation 
began  at  12:00  a.m.  on  Monday,  December 
14  (the  first  day  of  final's  week)  and 
concluded  at  11:59  p.m.  the  same  day.  Ten 
photographers  captured  the  many  aspects 
of  university  life  from  late-night  cramming 
for  tests  to  the  milking  of  cow^s  at  Univer- 
sity Farms.  SIU  is  a  multi- faceted 
environment  for  those  who  educate,  those 
who  are  being  educated,  or  those  who  help 
keep  the  university  running. 
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photo  by  Jeff  McGuire 
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photo  by  Jerry  Lower 
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A  day  in  the  life  of  SIU-C 


photo  by  Jerry  Lower 
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A  day  in  the  life  of  SIU-C 
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photo  by  Brian  Howe 
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photo  by  Brian  Howe 


photo  by  Jerry  Lower 
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A  day  in  the  life  of  SIU-C 


Photo  by  Rich  Saal 
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photo  by  Brian  H 
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photo  by  Doug  Janvnn 
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A  day  in  the  life  of  SIU-C 
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Concerts 


James  Chance  and  the 
Contortions  —  September  18 
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Barry  Manilow  —  October  14  ' 
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Jefferson  Starship  —  October  27 


Greg  Kihn 
September  27 
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Photo  by  Rich  Saal 
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Todd  Rundgren  —  February  4 
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David  Bromberg  — 

■  January  29 
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Foreigner 
December  9 
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The  Harlem  Gl 
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)be  trotters 
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Theta  Xi 
Variety  Show 

March  6 
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News 


The  \ear  in  Review 

The  OBelisk  II  takes  a  look  at  the  events 
of  the  1981-82  school  year 


Wide  World  Photo 

NEW  YORK— Returned  American  hostages  freed  from  Iran 

are  welcomed  in  a  tickertape  parade  along  lower  Broadway  January  30, 1981. 


Story  by  Randy  Rendfeld 


Editor's  note:  The  following  is 
an  analysis  of  the  major  news 
events  of  1981. 

Many  SIU  students  were  still  a  bit 
shaken  by  the  murder  of  ex-Beatle 
John  Lennon  as  1980  was  ripped  from 
calendars  and  replaced  by  1981.  Len- 
non's  abrupt  death  seemed  an  omi- 
nous prelude  to  the  second  year  of  the 
decade,  a  year  which  was  in  several 
instances  the  year  of  the  assassin. 

Hostages  return 

As  Ronald  Reagan,  40th  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  being  sworn 
into  office  on  January  20,  the  Ameri- 
cans who'd  been  held  hostage  for  444 
days  in  Iran  finally  embarked  for 
home. 

"We  thought  there's  just  52  of  us," 
former  hostage  Barry  Rosen  said.  "We 
thought  people  thought  '52  hostages, 
yeah,  and  what's  for  dinner?'" 

But  the  hostages  had  not  been  for- 
gotten; and  as  they  returned,  they  were 
greeted  by  parades,  confetti  and  yel- 
low streamers,  the  media  and  fleets  of 
domestic  diplomats  who  flocked  to 
them  with  rewards  for  heroism. 

Meanwhile,  another  parade  was  in 
procession.  Disgruntled  Vietnam  vet- 
erans took  to  the  streets  to  attract 
what  they  thought  was  some  well- 
deserved  attention. 

"This  isn't  meant  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  hostages,"  said  Viet- 
nam veteran  Gregory  Steel.  "We  just 
want  to  remind  people  that  there  are 
guys  without  arms  and  legs  .  .  .  who 
never  got  a  parade,  and  that  there  are 
still  people  missing  in  Vietnam  who 
may  still  be  alive.  Where  are  the  yel- 
low ribbons  for  them?" 

But  the  hostages'  and  the  Viet- 
nam veterans'  stories  were  eventually 
pushed  to  the  inside  pages   of  the 

continued 
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The  Year  in  Review 


Wide  World  Pboto 


WASHINGTON— President  Ronald  Reagan  waves,  then  looks  up  before  being  shoved  into  a  limousine  by  Secret  Service 
agents  after  being  shot  outside  a  hotel,  March  30, 1981.  John  Warnock  Hinckley,  Jr.,  26,  Evergreen,  Colo.,  was  charged 
with  shooting  the  President  and  three  others. 


newspapers,  then  gradually  forgotten 
as  other  momentous  events  took  their 
places. 

Move  to  the  right 

Into  Washington  D.C.,  on  the  coat- 
tails  of  Californian  ex-actor,  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  rode  a  new  breed  of 
hard-core  conservatives. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
made  no  bones  about  his  apprehen- 
sion toward  the  Soviet  Union  when 
he  said,  "Let  us  be  plain  about  it. 
Soviet  promotion  of  violence  as  the 
instrument  of  change  constitutes  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  world."  Haig's 
"get  tough  with  Russia"  attitude  ap- 
parently pleased  Reagan,  for  the  pres- 
ident was  quoted  as  having  said,  "I'm 
satisfied  that  we  do  have  a  foreign 
policy." 

Haig  has  also  drawn  much  criticism 
for  his  statements  which  sometimes 
are  so  cluttered  with  excess  verbiage 
that  his  speech  is  often  incomprehen- 
sible. Haig's  peculiar  style  of  double- 
talk  has  been  dubbed  by  the  media, 
"Haigspeak."  For  example,  when  Haig 
was  asked  to  clarify  a  statement,  he 


answered: 

"That  was  consciously  ambiguous 
in  the  sense  that  a  terrorist  govern- 
ment or  terrorist  movement  that  is 
contemplating  such  actions  I  think 
knows  clearly  what  we  are  speaking 
of." 

Preservation 
of  James  Watt 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt 
received  a  lot  of  press,  also.  Watt  has 
been  accused  of  being  short-sighted 
and  of  being  a  tool  of  oil  companies — 
most  notably  because  he  opened  cer- 
tain government  properties,  such  as 
national  forests,  to  the  prospecting 
whims  of  opportunist  drilling  and 
mining  operations.  Watt's  peculiar 
talent  seems  to  be  that  he  has  made 
his  job,  which  normally  receives  little 
media  coverage,  a  big  deal.  He  has 
been  critizied  by  many  environmen- 
talists and  nature-lovers;  and  millions 
have  signed  petitions  asking  for  his 
resignation.  Comedian  Mark  Russell 
remarked,  "James  Watt's  idea  of  com- 
muning with  nature  is  a  cookout  in  a 
strip  mine." 


"I'd  rather  be  in 
Philadelphia!" 

On  March  30,  thwarted  assassin 
John  W.  Hinckley  Jr.  shot  and 
wounded  President  Reagan  outside  of 
the  Washington  Hilton  hotel.  As  the 
first  shots  rang  out,  Secret  Servicemen 
and  federal  agents  acted  instantly  and 
impeccably.  One  agent  pushed  Rea- 
gan into  the  backseat  of  a  waiting 
presidential  limosine;  another  agent 
was  caught  by  a  bullet  as  he  stepped 
in  front  of  the  unprotected  president; 
another  ordered  the  limosine  to  be 
hurriedly  driven  out  of  range  of  the 
.22  caliber  pistol;  and  another  agent 
had  opened  his  briefcase  to  reveal  a 
submachine  gun,  and  helped  wrestle 
Hinckley  to  the  ground. 

Hinckley  was  pinned  to  the  ground 
until  he  could  be  put  into  a  police  car. 
When  the  fear  and  confusion  waned, 
the  would-be  assassin's  handiwork 
had  left  Press  Secretary  James  Brady 
critically  wounded  in  the  head.  Also 
wounded  were  Secret  Service  agent 
Tim  McCarthy  and  policeman 
Thomas  Delahanty. 
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Wide  World  Photo 


Hinckley,  before  embarking  to  the 
Hilton,  dashed  off  a  letter  to  actress 
Jodie  Foster  (whose  presence  had  al- 
legedly overwhelmed  him  in  the  movie 
"Taxi  Driver"):  Hinckley  wrote,  "Dear 
Jodie  .  .  .  I'm  asking  you  to  please 
look  into  your  heart  and  at  least  give 
me  the  chance  with  this  historical  deed 
to  gain  your  respect  and  love." 

Meanwhile,     back     at    the     White 


y 


House,  Secretary  of  State  Haig  ap- 
peared on  television  after  having 
heard  of  the  assassination  attempt. 
While  Vice-President  George  Bush  was 
en  route  to  Washington  from  Texas, 
Haig  said  to  a  worried  America,  "Con- 
stitutionally, gentlemen,  you  have  the 
President,  the  Vice-President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  that  order,  and 
should  the  President  decide  to  transfer 


Wide  World  Ptioto 

the  helm  of  the  Vice-President,  he  will 
do  so.  He  has  not  done  that.  As  of 
now,  I  am  in  control  here,  in  the  White 
House,  pending  return  of  the  Vice- 
President." 

Across  town,  as  President  Reagan 
entered  the  operating  room,  he  begged 
the  surgeons  to  "please,  tell  me  you're 
Republicans." 

continued 
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Nuclear  holocaust? 

Europeans  united  last  year  to  march 
protest  against  a  cryptic  drifting 


in 


toward  nuclear  war,  a  war  which  they 
perceived  would  soon  be  held  on  their 
homelands.  Demonstrations  were  held 


in  cities  such  as  Bonn,  Athens,  Brus- 
sels, London,  Madrid  and  Rome.  More 
than  2  million  people  attended  the 
rallies.  An  ironic  twist  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  marchers  was  that  their 
anger   seemed    less    directed   at   the 


Soviets,  who  continued  to  build  up 
their  nuclear  arsenal  of  missiles  aimed 
at  Europe,  than  at  the  United  States 
where  the  phrase,  "we  must  deal  from 
a  position  of  strength"  is  a  frequent 
refrain  heard  in  the  Oval  Office. 


ROME— A  handgun, 

circled  at  left,  is 

pointed  at  Pope  John 

Paul  II  during  an 

assassination  attempt 

in  St.  Peter's  Square, 

May  13, 1981.  A 

Turkish  terrorist, 

Mehmet  AH  Agca, 

was  sentenced  to  life 

in  prison,  the 

maximum  under 

Italian  law,  for 

shooting  the  Pope 

and  two  American 

women. 
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One  of  many  banners  displayed  by 
the  marchers  in  West  Germany  read, 
"Reagan's  peace  is  our  death;  to  be  or 
NATO  be." 

"Smoking  stinks" 


Perhaps  the  nation's  most  popular 
and  youngest  "femme  fatale,"  Brooke 
Shields,  appeared  in  court  to  prevent 
a  photographer  from  publishing  nude 
photographs  of  her  at  age  10.  She 
also  appeared  before  a  congressional 


subcommittee.  After  having  made  a 
series  of  government-funded  anti- 
smoking  commercials  for  television, 
the  government  vetoed  her  campaign 
because  she  had  formerly  been  asso- 
ciated with  what  they  thought  were 
lurid  movies.  Brooke,  perhaps  in  one 
of  her  wittier  moments,  told  the  sub- 
committee, "Smoking  kills.  If  you're 
killed,  you've  lost  a  very  important 
part  of  your  life." 

Violence  hits  man  of  peace 

Another  assassination  attempt 
rocked  the  world  on  May  13  when 
Pope  John  Paul  II  was  shot  in  the 
abdomen  and  hand  from  only  a  few 
feet  away  by  a  23-year-old  Turk,  Meh- 
met  Ali  Agca.  "Why  did  they  do  it?" 
the  Pope  asked  shortly  afterward. 

The  pope  had  frequently  conducted 
outdoor  audiences  from  the  back  of  a 
white  jeep,  often  referred  to  by  report- 
ers as  the  "Popemobile."  He  was  an 
easy  target  as  he  greeted  the  audience 
in  St.  Peter's  Square  that  near-fatal 
afternoon. 

The  pope  was  rushed  to  a  hospital, 
and  a  long  operation  saved  his  life. 
Two  women,  who  were  near  the  "Pope- 
mobile,"  were  also  hit  by  bullets  from 
the  Browning  9mm  semi-automatic 
pistol. 

Agca  told  police  that  his  shooting 
the  pope  was  in  protest  to  "U.S.  and 
Soviet  imperialism."  Roman  public 
prosecutor  Nicolo  Amato  called  Agca 
a  "vile  man  of  hate.  We  peered  into 
his  heart  for  a  sign  of  humanity,  even 
a  hint  of  repentance,"  Amato  said, 
"but  we  found  none." 

Atlanta's  children 

Whereas  yellow  ribbons  had  become 
the  nation's  symbol  for  sympathy  for 
Americans  who  were  held  hostage  in 
Iran,  green  ribbons  were  worn  when, 
for  23  months  the  number  of  young, 
black,  male  murder  victims  had  in- 
creased to  28  in  Atlanta.  Finally  in 
June,  23-year-old,  black  talent  scout 
Wayne  WilKams  was  charged  with  two 
of  the  murders.  Though  he  entered  a 
plea  of  not  guilty,  the  chain  of  murders 
seems  to  have  been  disrupted  with  his 
imprisonment. 
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NASA  puts  shuttle  to 
"real"  test 

With  more  money  going  into  the 
nation's  defense  program,  the  space 
program  had  been  receiving  compar- 
atively less  than  it  did  in  the  heyday 
of  satellites  and  moonshots. 

But  space  shuttle  Columbia  proved 


its  effectiveness  when,  in  April,  after 
having  orbited  the  earth  36  times,  in 
54  hours,  it  landed  smoothly  near 
Rogers  Dry  Lake  in  California. 

The  voyage  came  in  a  returnable 
package;  and  it  was  recycled  into  orbit 
again  in  November — after  an  eight- 
day  delay  caused  by  two  clogged  oil 


filters,  and  then  another  delay  caused 
by  failure  of  electronic  parts.  If  this 
weren't  enough,  the  shuttle  was  forced 
to  land  after  only  36  orbits  instead  of 
the  scheduled  83  when  three  fuel  cells 
broke  down.  But  the  Columbia  landed 
perfectly,  as  a  massive  crowd  cheered 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 
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Columbia  decends  for  a  landing 

November  14,  at  Edwards  Air  Force 

Base,  Calif.,  completing  its  second 

flight,  marking  the  first 

successful  mission  by  a  reusable 

space  vehicle. 
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Strike  three 

Major  league  baseball  came  near  to 
striking  out  for  the  entire  season  when 
a  player's  strike  began  June  12  and 
ended  50  days  later.  Club  owners  and 
players  finally  negotiated  a  settlement 
and  agreed  to  hemi-demi  playoffs  to 
determine    who    would    play    in    the 


World  Series.  Many  fans,  officials  and 
players  felt  that  1981  was  the  year 
nobody  knew  who  the  best  team  really 
was.  The  end  of  the  season  brought 
World  Series  victory  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers. 

Hyatt  Regency  disaster 


The  new  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in 
Kansas  City  became  the  site  of  the 
worst  disaster  in  the  city's  history. 
The  building  was  built  around  an 
open,  rectangular  lobby;  and  around 
the  second  and  fourth  floors  were 
walkways  overlooking  the  lobby. 

A  crowd  of  1,500  gathered  on  a  July 
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evening  to  revive  the  fox  trot.  As 
couples  danced  in  the  lobby,  spectators 
began  swaying  and  dancing  on  the 
walkways  above.  The  fourth  floor 
walkway  tore  loose  and  fell,  crashing 
down  into  the  second  floor  walkway, 
which  in  turn  crashed  into  a  pile  of 
bodies,  steel  and  rubble  in  the  lobby. 
Rescue  workers  found  111  dead  and 


190  injured. 

"Justice" 

in  the  Supreme  Court 

What  had  been  referred  to  as  the 
last  bastion  of  the  male  was  finally 
cracked  open;  and  carefully  inserted 
was  the  first  female  Justice  to  be  ap- 


pointed to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  The  51-year- 
old  conservative  appellate  judge  from 
Phoenix  pleased  almost  everyone  but 
the  right-to-lifers  (wary  of  her  views 
on  abortion)  with  her  step  up  the  legal 
ladder. 

"For   myself,"   O'Connor   said,   "it 
(abortion)  is  simply  offensive,  but  I'm 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.- 

Wreckage  clogs  the  lobby 

of  the  Hyatt  Regency 

Hotel  after  the  collapse 

of  second  and  fourth 

floor  walkways  killed  113 

persons  July  17, 1 981 . 
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over  the  hill.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
pregnant  again.  It's  easy  for  me  to 
say." 

One  notable  right-to-lifer,  the  Rev. 
Jerry  Falwell,  called  the  O'Connor 
appointment  "a  disaster." 

That,  in  turn,  provoked  the  follow- 
ing response  from  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater:  "I'm  frankly  sick  and  tired 


of  the  political  preachers  across  the 
country  telHng  me  as  a  citizen  that  if 
I  want  to  be  a  moral  person,  I  must 
believe  in  A,  B,  C  and  D.  Just  who  do 
they  think  they  are?  And  from  where 
do  they  presume  to  claim  the  right  to 
dictate  their  moral  beliefs  to  me?  . 
Every  good  Christian  ought  to  kick 
Falwell  right  in  the  ass." 


Will  he  or  Avon't  he? 

President  of  the  air  traffic  control- 
ler's union  Robert  E.  Poli  didn't  believe 
that  President  Reagan  would  risk  a 
strike,  or  that  if  the  controllers  went 
out  they  would  be  fired,  or  if  they 
were  fired  they  would  not  be  rehired. 
They  were  wrong  on  all  three  counts. 

continued 
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WASHINGTON— Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  poses  on 
the  steps  of  the  Supreme  Court  building  just  before 
being  sworn  in  to  become  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
nation's  highest  court.  With  her  on  September  26,  1981, 
from  left  are:  Justice  O'Connor's  father,  Harry  Day; 
her  husband,  John  J.  O'Connor;  her  mother  Ada  Mae  Day; 
O'Connor;  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  and  her  sons, 
Brian,  Jay  and  Scott. 

NEW  YORK— Striking  air  traffic  controller  Bill  Haney 
and  his  wife,  Meredith,  push  their  twin  daughters, 
Alison  and  Meghan,  22  months,  on  the  picket  line  at 
LaGuardia  Airport,  August  8, 1981.  The  striking  controllers 
were  fired  and  their  union  decertified. 
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The  rings  of  Saturn 

Remnant  from  the  end  of  the  golden 
age  of  U.S.  space  exploration,  Voyager 
2,  flew  by  Saturn  on  August  25, 
gathering  new  information  on  its 
moons  and  mysterious  rings. 

Sadat 

murdered  by  fanatics 

For  several  years,  many  of  us  had 
feared  for  Egyptian  leader  Anwar 
Sadat.  He  made  peace  with  Israel, 
and  was  in  turn  passionately  hated 
by  most  of  the  Muslim  world.  In  Oc- 
tober, four  Muslim  assassins  leaped 
from  a  truck  in  a  military  parade. 
Sadat  sat  watching  nearby  in  a  re- 
viewing stand,  when  the  murderers 
began  heaving  grenades  and  firing 
automatic  weapons  into  the  crowd 
where  he  was  sitting.  As  the  smoke 
cleared,  28  lay  wounded.  Sadat  and 
seven  others  lay  dead  or  dying.  Sadat's 
renunciation  of  war  had  finally  been 
avenged  by  the  Muslims. 

Later,  an  Egyptian  doctor  broke  the 
news  of  Sadat's  death  to  Mrs.  Sadat, 
saying  tearfully,  "Only  God  is  im- 
mortal." 


Chuck  and  Diana 

Out  of  all  the  tragedies  of  1981  came 
with  a  welcomed  sigh  of  relief  a  bril- 
liant display  of  royal  pageantry — the 
wedding  of  Lady  Dian'a  Spencer  to 
Charles  Philip  Arthur  George,  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  marriage  even  provided 
bits  of  comic  relief. 

As  royal  biographer  Robert  Lacey 
explained,  "The  family  put  pressure 
on  him  (Charles)  to  find  a  girl  with  no 
past,  and  there  aren't  many  19-year- 
old  virgins  available." 

An  estimated  750  million  thoughout 
the  world  watched  the  parades  and 
the  ceremony  on  television  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  SIU  students 
either  stayed  up  or  slept  through  prime 
time  television,  if  they  watched,  as 
the  ceremony  took  place  at  about  3 
a.m.  Central  time. 

T.V.-viewing  lip-readers  reported  to 
a  London  newspaper  the  following 
balcony  scene  that  Shakespeare  surely 
would  have  been  entranced  by: 
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CAIRO — A  man  in  an  Egyptian  army  uniform  fires  a  submachine  gun 
at  pointblank  range  into  a  reviewing  stand  where  President  Anwar  Sadat 
was  assassinated  and  at  least  five  others  killed,  October  6,  1981.  In  the 
background,  a  Soviet-made  truck  on  which  the  assassins  arrived  during 
a  military  parade.  A  group  of  army  m.en  was  charged  with  the  killings. 
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Prince  Charles:  "They  are  trying  to 

get  us  to  kiss." 
Princess  Diana:  "I  tried  to  ask  you." 
Prince  Charles:   "Well,  how  about 

it?" 

Princess  Diana:  "Why  ever  not?" 
Sometime  later,  Princess  Diana  said 

of  her  resulting  pregnancy,  "Nobody 

told  me  about  morning  sickness." 

The  Libyan  affair 

Two  hostile  Libyan  planes  were  shot 
down  by  American  fighters  over  the 
Mediterranean.  Libyan  leader  Muam- 
mar  Kaddafi  had  previously  claimed 
territorial  rights  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra 
to  60  miles  from  shore;  and  the  air 
battle  grew  out  of  this  claim. 

A  delighted  President  Reagan  said 
that  "now  the  world  knows  it  doesn't 
pay  to  shoot  at  us."  But,  the  year 
ended  with  rumors  being  spread 
through  Washington  that  mysterious 
Libyan  hit-squads  had  been  commis- 


sioned to  assassinate  Reagan.  The 
Christmas  tree  on  the  Ellipse,  which 
had  remained  dark  two  Christmases 
when  Americans  were  held  hostage  in 
Iran,  was  lit  from  inside  the  White 
House,  out  of  fear  that  Libyans  might 
be  lurking  in  the  shadows. 

Poland . . . 

a  nation  in  turmoil 

A  Polish  joke  seemed  to  succinctly 
state  the  economic  condition  of  Po- 
land: "Where  are  you  headed?"  one 
Pole  asks  another.  "To  Cracow  to  get 
some  meat."  But  there's  no  meat  in 
Cracow.  The  only  meat  is  in  Warsaw." 
"I  know,  but  the  line  starts  in 
Cracow." 

Surely  economic  instability  is  at  the 
root  of  Poland's  evil.  There  are  lines 
for  everything:  toilet  paper,  vodka, 
gasoline;  there  was  little  comfort  any- 
where, it  seemed.  Many  Poles  s'ought 
comfort  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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LONDON— England's 
Prince  Charles  and 
Lady  Diana  Spencer, 
his  new  Princess 
of  Wales,  smile  and 
share  a  private  moment 
as  their  carriage 
draws  away  from 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
shortly  after  their 
wedding,  July  29, 1981. 


as  nine  out  of  ten  Poles  are  Catholic. 

Martial  law  was  declared  on  Dec. 
13.  At  that  time  the  independent  union 
Solidarity  was  10  million  members 
strong — there  are  some  35  million 
Poles. 

Two  nationwide  labor  strikes  were 
held  last  year — each  for  less  than  a 
half-day — in  March  and  October  to 
protest  the  Soviet-controlled  Polish 
government's  inability  to  improve  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Out  of  the  turmoil  emerged  a  leader 
to  champion  the  cause  of  Solidarity, 
Lech  Walesa.  Walesa  managed  to  keep 
Solidarity  relatively  moderate  for  an 
incredible  passage  of  time.  But  the  ag- 
gressive mood  of  many  members  of 
Solidarity  created  a  snowball  effect, 
inevitably  doomed  to  end  its  downhill 
rumble  by  smashing  into  a  mammoth 
wall — the  Soviet-inspired  martial  law. 

As  this  story  goes  to  press,  Poland 
is  still  under  martial  law,  and  Walesa 
is  being  "held  for  questioning." 
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Carbondale  gets 
new  train  depot 
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Sports 


Football 


Story  by  Rick  Klatt 


Coach  Rey  Dempsey's  1981  Saluki  football  squad  over- 
came preseason  predictions  of  futility  and  an  0-3  start  to 
make  a  serious  challenge  for  its  first  Missouri  Valley  Con- 
ference championship  since  joining  the  league  in  1974. 

Guided  by  the  inspirational  play  of  junior  quarterback 
Rick  Johnson,  senior  tailback  Walter  Poole,  senior  punter 
Tom  Streigel,  and  a  defensive  unit  that  swallowed  weekly 
criticism  for  is  lackluster  performance  against  the  pass, 
SIU  reeled  off  six  consecutive  mid-season  victories  to  hurtle 
itself  into  title  contention. 

The  Salukis  initiated  the  surge  with  a  knock-down,  drag 
out  36-34  upset  of  perennial  powerhouse  Tulsa.  In  that 
MVC  contest,  Poole  ran  through,  around,  and  over  the 
Golden  Hurricane  defense  for  260  yards  on  an  SIU  record 
41  carries. 

Ensuing  victories  over  Illinois  State,  West  Texas  State, 
Fresno  State,  Southwest  Louisiana,  and  Indiana  State 
raised  community  and  university  interest  to  a  fever  pitch 
and  set  the  stage  for  an  early  November  showdown  against 
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Drake  with  the  victor  virtually  guaranteed  a  portion  of  the 
Valley  crown. 

With  a  season-high  17,000-plus  packed  into  McAndrew 
Stadium,  the  hometown  heroes  fell  behing  19-0  at  the  half. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  punter  Streigel,  the 
situation  may  have  been  more  bleak.  Pressed  into  service 
on  seven  different  occasions,  Streigel  averaged  almost  49 
yards  per  kick  and  hammered  one  60  yards. 

No  one  made  tracks  for  the  exits  during  intermission, 
however.  Falling  behind  early  was  a  common  practice  for 
the  1981  gridders,  so,  instead  of  making  headway  for  The 
Strip,  those  in  attendance  were  ready  for  the  never-say-die 
Salukis'  second  half  comeback. 

With  8:24  left  in  the  third  quarter,  senior  placekicker  Paul 
Molla  connected  on  a  25-yard  field  goal  to  put  SIU  on  the 
scoreboard  and  set  the  comeback  gears  in  motion. 

Less  than  four  minutes  into  the  final  stanza,  wide  receiver 
Tony  Anderson  fielded  a  28-yard  strike  from  Johnson  to  cut 
the  Bulldogs'  lead  to  19-10.  In  the  stands,  the  crowd  was 
buzzing.  On  the  sideline,  the  Drake  Bulldogs  were 
mesmerized. 

continued 
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Dazed  but  by  no  means  confused,  the  visitors  increased 
their  lead  to  22-10  on  a  field  goal  at  5:40.  Realizing  that 
their  only  chance  for  a  victory — and  a  Valley  champion- 
ship— rest  on  their  ability  to  strike  playdirt  twice  in  slightly 
more  than  five  minutes,  the  Salukis  went  to  work. 

Quickly  moving  downfield,  SIU  cut  the  deficit  to  22-17  on 
a  four-yard  gallop  by  Anderson  with  four  minutes  left. 
Unfortunately,  that's  when  SIU's  cup  runneth  dry.  Final 
score:  Drake  22,  SIU  17. 

The  dream  reduced  to  nill,  SIU  completed  the  season 
with  a  23-15  victory  over  New  Mexico  State.  Final  season 
record:  7-4. 

In  post-season  action — not  of  the  bowl  game  variety — six 
Salukis  were  named  to  the  United  Press  International  All- 
MVC  team.  Heading  the  list  of  honored  was  punter  Streigel. 


Not  only  did  the  Valley's  leading  punter  garner  first-team 
MVC  honors,  but  he  also  was  named  third-team  All-Ameri- 
can  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Joing  Streigel  on  the  Valley  team  were  first-team  offense 
nominees  Poole  and  senior  lineman  Chris  Lockwood  and 
Darren  Davis.  Named  to  the  first-team  defensive  unit  were 
junior  end  John  Harper  and  junior  safety  Greg  Shipp. 
Given  honorable  mention  were  Johnson  and  Molla. 

Also  in  post-season  action,  the  Salukis  engineered  a 
schedule  change  that  sends  SIU  South  during  the  1982 
campaign  for  a  tilt  with  the  Florida  State  Seminoles.  The 
move  was  considered  a  step  in  the  direction  of  "bigtime 
collegiate  football"  for  the  Salukis  because  the  Seminoles 
have  competed  in  the  Orange  Bowl  game  the  past  two 
seasons. 
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Field  Hockey 


A  pair  of  late-season  victories  over  Southwest  Missouri 
and  St.  Louis  University,  two  longtime  rivals,  highlighted  a 
12-10-2  season  that  began  and  ended  in  disappointment  for 
the  SIU  field  hockey  team  in  1981. 

While  the  Saluki  stickhandlers  compiled  their  seventh 
consecutive  winning  season  and  Julee  Illner  improved  her 
13-year  career  coaching  record  to  168-66-33,  there  were 
frustrations  aplenty. 

"Our  inconsistency  was  the  most  disappointing  thing 
about  our  season,"  Illner  said.  "From  one  game  to  the  next, 
we  looked  like  two  different  teams  on  the  field.  In  looking 
back,  I'd  say  the  skill  level  was  there  but  the  team  as  a 
whole  lacked  the  determination  and  competitive  drive  to 
win." 

Illner  noted  that  SIU  generally  had  only  one  four-year 
player  on  the  field  this  fall  and  said  that  contributed  to  a 
lack  of  leadership.  In  short,  Illner  said  the  squad's  overall 
inexperience  took  its  toll. 

"The  few  upperclassmen  we  had  didn't  portray  the  kind 
of  extended  leadership  we  were  looking  for,"  Illner  said. 
"Then  again,  we  had  five  freshmen  and  sophomores  on  the 
field  at  once  most  of  the  time.  Our  inexperience  on  defense 
really  hurt.  At  goalie,  the  side  halfbacks  and  sweeper,  we 
had  people  who  had  never  played  a  college  game  before." 

SIU  took  nearly  a  month  to  get  untracked  this  fall  and 
was  forced  to  rebound  from  a  1-5  start.  A  strong  showing  at 
Sauk  Valley  (Mich.)  got  the  team  over  the  .500  mark  to  stay 
but,  in  the  end,  the  overall  record  was  no  better  than  that 
accomplished  last  year.  Matter  of  fact,  it  was  identical. 

Most  disturbing  was  SIU's  1-3  record  at  the  Illinois  AIAW 
State  tournament  and  the  team's  failure  to  advance  to 
Regionals  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 
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"At  State,  we  went  there  thinking  we  were  going  to  win," 
Illner  said.  "We  had  a  couple  of  players  who  did  what  they 
had  to  do  but  we  didn't  get  that  kind  of  effort  from  everyone. 
As  a  team,  the  final  push  (to  succeed)  was  not  there." 

Season  stats  show  the  Salukis'  problems  this  fall  didn't 
stem  from  any  lack  of  offensive  fireworks.  Ellen  Massey 
(Farmer  City,  111.),  a  junior  left  inner,  posted  a  team-high  23 
goals  to  becomes  SIU's  second  leading  all-time  scorer  (60 
career  goals)  and  Cindy  Davis  (Cheshire,  Conn.)  notched  21 
markers  per  contest  to  12.8  shots  and  1.5  goals  for  their 
opponents. 

Unfortunately,  the  Salukis'  scoring  prowess  was  largely 
to  no  avail.  SIU  proved  too  vulnerable  on  defense  with  Lisa 
Cuocci  and  Peggy  O'Laughlin,  a  freshman  and  sophomore 
combination  in  the  cage,  allowing  37  goals — the  most 
yielded  in  SIU  hockey  history. 

"Neither  of  our  goalies  went  into  the  season  with  varsity 
experience  on  the  college  level,"  Illner  said.  "They  had  their 
problems  but  both  improved  steadily  as  the  season  prog- 
ressed. I  still  think  Cuocci,  in  particular,  is  going  to  be  an 
outstanding  college  goalie." 

As  for  '82  Illner  said  she  is  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  the 
same  group.  She  will  lose  only  Peggy  Kielsmeier  at  forward 
to  graduation.  Cindy  Clausen  and  Barb  Donohue  — both 
seniors — have  another  year  of  eligibility  remaining. 

"I  don't  really  plan  to  do  a  lot  of  recruiting,"  Illner  said. 
"I'm  really  only  looking  for  one,  outstanding  defensive 
player — someone  who  could  come  in  and  allow  me  to  move 
some  of  our  other  people  around  in  the  backfield.  My 
expectations  for  next  season  are  high.  I  expect  to  see  much 
personal  improvement  and  more  desire." 
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Volleyball 


The  phrase,  "A  day  late  and  a  dollar  short,"  was  never 
truer.  The  Saluki  volleyball  squad  came  up  short  most  of 
the  season.  The  Salukis  compiled  an  impressive  30-17-1 
mark — the  second  best  of  coach  Debbie  Hunter's  seven  year 
tenure — but  were  unable  to  capture  a  tournament  title. 

One  member  of  the  Saluki  squad  did  manage  to  garner 
some  titles,  however.  Sonya  Locke,  junior  middle  blocker, 
was  named  to  the  All-Tournament  team  at  the  Illinois 
Collegiate  Classic,  and  All  Regional  at  the  Midwest  Re- 
gional Tournament.  She  also  was  named  to  the  12-player 
AIAW  AU-American  team. 

The  team  started  the  season  by  capturing  their  first  six 
matches  before  losing  to  nationally  ranked  Northwestern 
in  the  semifinals  of  the  DePaul  Invitational.  The  Salukis 
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also  advanced  to  the  semifinals  of  the  Iowa  Invitational, 
bowing  to  eventual  champ  Lewis  University.  The  highlight 
of  the  season  was  the  team's  strong  showing  at  the  Brigham 
Young  Invitational  where  the  Salukis  held  their  own  against 
some  of  the  nation's  best  volleyball  teams. 

After  dropping  eight  of  thirteen  matches,  the  Salukis 
were  able  to  pull  themselves  up  by  the  bootstraps  and  place 
third  at  the  Illinois  Collegiate  Classic  behind  archrivals 
Northwestern  and  Illinois  State.  Along  with  Locke,  junior 
setter  Barb  Clark  was  also  named  to  the  All-Tournament 
team. 

SIU  finished  the  season  by  placing  third  at  the  Midwest 
Regionals,  where  their  chance  to  gain  a  bid  to  the  AIAW 
Nationals  was  squelched  by  Ohio  State. 
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Sony  a  Locke  named  All- American 


Saluki  volleyball  star  Sonya  Locke 
was  selected  in  1981  to  the  12-person 
AIAW  All-American  Team.  This  se- 
lection marks  the  first  time  a  Saluki 
volleyball  player  has  been  honored  as 
an  All-American. 

Locke,  a  junior  middle  blocker,  led 
the  Salukis  to  a  30-17-1  record  and  a 
third  place  finish  in  the  Midwest 
Regionals,  the  team's  highest  finish 
in  a  decade.  She  was  the  top  vote- 
getter  on  the  Midwest  All-Regional 
squad. 

"She  is  very  deserving,"  Saluki 
coach  Debbie  Hunter  said.  "It's  grati- 
fying to  see  her  get  recognition 
against  such  a  high  calibre  of  compe- 
tition. She  is  a  very  fundamentally 
sound  player,  and  excels  in  every 
dimension  of  the  game." 

Locke  led  the  Salukis  in  blocking 
and  spiking,  recording  411  kills  this 
season.  She  also  served  up  79  aces, 
and  compiled  an  impressive  3.2  effi- 
ciency rating  in  passing. 

The  South  Bend,  Indiana  native  was 
surprised  by  the  selection,  although 
Hunter  had  informed  her  that  her 
chances  of  making  the  team  were 
good. 

"Seriously,  I  didn't  think  that  I 
would  get  it,"  Locke  said.  "There  were 
36  people  nominated,  and  our  team 
didn't  get  that  far  in  post-season  play, 
so  I  didn't  think  my  chances  were 
that  good." 

"I  put  in  a  lot  of  hard  work,  so  I 
think  I  earned  it,"  she  stated.  "I  really 
have  to  credit  my  teammates,  though. 
There  is  no  way  an  individual  can 
carry  a  team — they  made  me  an  All- 
American,  especially  Barb  (Clark). 

"In  volleyball,  the  role  of  the  setter 
is  so  important.  Barb  is  really  accurate 
and  tough.  If  Barb  wasn't  as  good  as 
she  is,  there  would  be  no  way  I  could 
hit  the  ball." 
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Coach  Debbie  Hunter  was  pleased  with  the  Salukis' 
overall  record,  but  disappointed  the  team  did  not  capture 
any  titles.  "We  showed  a  lot  of  people  that  we  are  a  good 
team  but  it  took  us  a  while  to  show  ourselves.  There  were 
times  we  didn't  believe  in  ourselves.  We  came  together  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  however,"  Hunter  said. 

The  Salukis  will  floor  an  experienced  and  veteran  squad 
next  year,  losing  only  our  side  hitter  Shannon  FitzPatrick 
to  graduation.  Locke,  who  led  the  team  in  spiking  and 


blocking,  will  return  for  her  final  season.  Ever  improving 
Clark  will  run  the  offense.  Big  Bonnie  Norrenberns,  second 
to  Locke  in  spiking  and  blocking,  will  be  back  as  middle 
blocker.  Erin  Sartain,  who  gained  a  starting  role  mid- 
season,  will  attack  from  the  outside.  Mary  Maxwell,  vastly 
underrated,  will  be  the  stabilizer  once  again.  She  lead  the 
team  in  serve  efficiency,  defense,  and  passing  this  season. 
Chris  Boyd,  who  watched  the  last  half  of  her  rookie  season 
from  the  bench,  should  be  improved  with  the  seasoning. 
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Cross  Country 


Story  by  Rick  Klatt/Jackie  Rodgers 

The  1981  cross  country  season  saw  Patty  Plymire 
Houseworth  establish  herself  as  SIU's  No.  2  all-time  runner 
while  a  host  of  Saluki  freshmen  suffered  their  share  of 
bumps  and  bruises  en  route  to  continued  improvement  this 
fall. 

Coach  Claudia  Blackman  had  mixed  emotions  regarding 
the  recently  completed  campaign.  Though  the  team  goal  of 
a  second  place  finish  at  the  lAIAW  State  Championship 
was  not  realized,  the  veteran  coach  found  it  very  difficult  to 
complain  about  the  Salukis'  fourth  place  showing. 

"At  the  start  of  the  season,  I  would  have  said  we'd  finish 
in  the  top  two  at  the  state  meet,"  the  veteran  coach  said. 
"After  our  injuries,  though,  I  was  happy  with  how  well  we 
did  run.  How  can  you  complain  when  five  of  seven  runners 
turn  in  personal  bests  in  a  meet?" 

"We  should  have  no  gaping  holes  next  year  because  I 
believe  the  younger  runners  can  fill  the  voids  left  by  grad- 
uation," Blackman  said.  "In  particular,  I  can  see  Pat  as  a 
potential  replacement  for  Patty.  Eletto  showed  consistent 
improvement  each  time  she  went  out  and  can  only  get 
better." 

Injuries  felled  two  of  the  Salukis'  more  experienced  run- 
ners, Senior  Cindy  Bukauskus  was  able  to  run  in  only  the 
first  three  meets  before  being  forced  to  the  sidelines.  Nola 
Putman,  also  a  senior,  made  it  through  five  meets  before 
being  bitten  by  the  injury  bug.  The  loss  of  Putman  was 
very  costly  because  she  was  considered  the  Salukis'  No.  2 
runner  and  had  recorded  a  personal  best  of  18:59  at  Illinois 
State. 


Patty   Houseworth 


Stot7  by  Rick  Klatt 


Cross  country  coach  Lew  Hartzog  may  not  realize  it  but 
he  may  be  working  himself  right  out  of  a  job.  For  the  fifth 
consecutive  season,  Hartzog's  harriers  extended  their  season 
to  the  limit— the  NCAA  Championship— and  if  the  trend 
continues  even  the  wily  Texan  may  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
his  standard  of  excellence. 

However,  Hartzog  is  the  first  to  admit  that  success  does 
nothing  but  breed  success.  Thus  when  all  but  two  harriers 
returned  from  the  squad  that  captured  12th  place  at  the 
1980  NCAA  meet,  he  knew  he  had  a  good  thing. 

Returning  were  the  Salukis'  top  two  runners — senior  cap- 
tain Karsten  Schulz  and  junior  Mike  Keane.  Also  back  to 
help  form  the  nucleus  of  the  1981  squad  were  co-captain 
Bill  Moran,  sophomore  Tom  Breen,  and  junior  Tom  Ross. 
In  addition  to  that  talented  fivesome,  Hartzog  recruited 
highly-touted  prep  standout  Gary  Munson. 

What  Hartzog  didn't  know  about  this  contingent  was 
that  it  would  start  the  season  in  less  than  admirable  style 


and  then  come  on  strong  when  "the  heat  was  on." 

SIU  suffered  a  season-opening  embarrassment  at  Illinois 
when  the  arch-rival  Fighting  Illini  dealt  the  Salukis  a  21-40 
defeat.  The  next  weekend  it  was  Illinois  State's  turn.  This 
time  it  was  at  Midland  Hills  and  the  score  was  20-36. 

Stung  by  the  two  defeats,  SIU  rattled  off  successive 
victories  over  Murray  State  and  Big  Eight  power  Kansas, 
claimed  first  place  at  the  Illinois  Intercollegiates— avenging 
the  losses  to  Illinois  and  ISU  in  the  process— and  the 
Missouri  Valley  Conference  Championships  before  edging 
Kansas  for  second  place  at  the  NCAA  Region  V  Cham- 
pionships. 

Two  weeks  later  at  Wichita  State  University,  SIU  finished 
15th  in  a  field  of  23  teams  at  the  NCAA  Championships. 

Individually,  the  Salukis  were  paced  by  Keane,  The  Or- 
land  Park,  111.,  native  took  team  firsts  every  time  out  except 
for  the  dual  meets  with  Murray  State  and  Kansas,  and  the 
national  championships 

In  the  duals,  Schulz  claimed  the  top  spot  while  at  the 
NCAA's  the  unlikely  hero  was  Ross. 
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Women's  Tennis 


Story  by  Marc  Filas 


The  Southern  Illinois  University  women  natters  bounced 
back  from  a  season  opening  defeat  to  SIU-Edwardsville  by 
winning  nine  consecutive  matches  to  mold  a  11-3  overall 
record  this  fall.  The  6-3  upset  over  Louisville  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  season  that  gave  Judy  Auld  her  best 
record  in  seven  years  as  coach. 

"The  younger  girls  realized  that  they  were  good  after  the 
Louisville  victory,"  Auld  added,  alluding  to  freshmen 
Amanda  Allen,  Heidi  Eastman  and  Allesandra  Molinari. 

These  newcomers  realized  their  potential,  and  they  pro- 
duced for  a  combined  36-13  singles  record  this  fall. 

Eastman  finished  with  a  14-3  record  at  the  number  two 
singles  spot.  "Heidi  had  an  excellent  season,  and  she's  a 
good  competitor,"  Auld  said.  "I  really  was  impressed  with 
her  aggressive  style  of  tennis." 

Eastman  also  teamed  up  with  Allen  for  an  impressive  14- 
9  record  at  the  number  one  doubles  spot.  "Eastman  and 
Allen  used  their  experience  as  high  school  doubles  partners 
to  their  advantage,"  Auld  said  of  the  Galesburg  (111.)  pair. 

Molinari,  freshman  from  Stockholm,  Sweden  posted  a  12- 
4  singles  record  after  a  remarkable  recovery  from  a  pre- 
season back  injury.  "Allesandra  suffered  a  slipped  disc  in 
Sweden  and  spent  the  four  months  before  coming  to  SIU-C 
in  bed,"  Auld  revealed. 

"Allesandra  has  played  a  lot  of  good  tennis  in  Europe 
and  she  has  a  great  deal  of  poise  and  determination,"  Auld 


added.  "She  helped  Lisa  Warrem  in  doubles  as  a  result  of 
her  extensive  international  experience  in  doubles  play." 
Molinari  and  Warrem  posted  an  11-2  record  this  fall  in  the 
number  two  doubles  slot. 

To  prove  a  bit  of  a  surprise,  freshman  walkon  Maureen 
Harney  posted  an  8-2  record  in  the  number  six  doubles  spot. 
Auld  said  the  Peoria  (111.)  native  is  consistent  and  didn't 
give  up  in  any  of  her  matches. 

Auld  said  she  looks  forward  to  the  longer  '82  spring 
season.  "My  goal  was  to  win  20  dual  matches  (over  SIUC's 
split  seasons)  and  that  is  very  realistic  now,"  Auld  said. 

There  will  be  a  tough  battle  for  the  number  one  singles 
spot  this  spring  between  Eastman,  Allen  and  Warrem;  the 
latter  has  a    0-40  record  at  SIU-C. 

"Lisa  Warrem  did  well  this  fall  in  the  number  one  spot 
even  though  an  injured  arch  limited  her  endurance,"  Auld 
said. 

"Eastman  and  Allesandra  really  want  the  number  one 
singles  spot  and  won't  be  satisfied  until  they  attain  their 
goal,"  according  to  Auld. 

"We  will  probably  go  into  the  state  tournament  seeded 
number  two  in  the  spring,"  Auld  said.  "Wins  over  strong 
teams  like  Missouri  and  Memphis  State  gave  us  the  confi- 
dence that  is  needed  to  win  consistently  in  tennis." 

Auld  hopes  to  make  the  national  tournament  in  the  near 
future,  but  realizes  that  it  is  a  tough  process  that  requires  a 
step-by-step  approach.  It  appears  that  the  first  step  has 
been  taken  by  recruiting  Allen,  Eastman,  and  Molinari. 
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Gymnastics 
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Men's  Basketball 
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Women's  Basketball 
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Swimming 
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Wrestling 
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Indoor  Track 
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Baseball 
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Softball 
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the  'Gang' 
on  the 


story  by  Mary  Hogan 

We  have  a  different  brand  of  baseball  fan  here  at  SIU-C. 
It  cannot  be  established  whether  they  are  more  interested 
in  baseball  or  socializing. 

They  are  known  as  the  "Hill  Gang." 

It  does  not  take  much  to  be  a  member  of  the  Hill  Gang. 
No  membership  fees  or  monthly  dues  are  required.  All  one 
must  do  is  attend  a  game,  and  sit  on  the  hill. 

The  hill  overlooks  the  first  base  line  and  is  behind  the 
visiting  team's  dugout  at  "Abe"  Martin  Field. 

This  location  is  ideal  for  the  Gang  to  harass  the  opposing 
team.  Visting-team  members  have  a  difficult  time  avoiding 
the  sometimes  crude,  and  usually  derogatory  comments  of 
the  Gang  because  of  their  close  proximity. 

The  first  base  umpire,  who  many  times  must  make  "close 
calls,"  is  also  in  the  direct  line  of  fire  of  Hill  Gang  comments. 
A  typical  comment  directed  at  the  umpire  is,  "Hey  ump, 
why  don't  ya  get  some  glasses?" 

But  making  crude  or  funny  comments  are  not  the  only 
reasons  so  many  people  are  drawn  to  the  hill  during  base- 
ball season. 

"It's  just  like  a  party  up  here,"  avid  Hill  Gang  member 
John  Buford,  a  junior  in  forestry  commented.  "Everyone 
has  a  good  time."  Buford  said  he  liked  to  lounge  back  and 
enjoy  the  game  while  drinking  a  few  beers. 

While  some  students  attend  the  game  just  to  drink  and 
socialize,  most  students  are  interested  in  the  baseball  game 
too.  Mark  Montgomery,  another  member  of  the  Gang,  said 
he  enjoyed  watching  the  games  and  drinking. 

"Everytime  I  go  to  a  game  I  am  practically  assured  of  a 
good  performance,"  he  said. 

And  indeed,  the  baseball  team  has  been  a  continuous 
bright  spot  in  the  SIU-C  athletic  program.  The  Salukis, 
coached  by  "Itchy"  Jones,  Sporting  News  Coach  of  the 
Year  in  1978,  has  compiled  an  impressive  record  of  415 
wins  to  122  losses  in  the  past  10  years. 
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Montgomery,  a  senior  in  physical  education,  added  that 
even  if  the  Salukis  lose,  he  knows  they  will  "go  down 
fighting." 

It  doesn't  take  much  to 
become  a  ''Hill  Gang" 
member — just  attend  a  game 
and  sit  on  the  hill. 

The  Hill  Gang  will  occasionally  focus  its  attention  on  the 
Diamond  DarUngs.  The  Diamond  Darlings  are  a  select 
group  of  girls  who  wear  short  shorts  and  pick  up  bats  and 
fetch  stray  baseballs  for  the  players. 

If  ever  a  ball  strays  onto  the  hill  it  is  the  Diamond 
Darling's  responsibility  to  retrieve  it.  But  it's  not  as  easy  as 
it  sounds. 

The  Gang  usually  tries  to  keep  the  ball  away  from  the 
girls,  so  they  pass  it  around  the  hill  throwing  it  from  one 
person  to  the  next.  Diamond  Darling-in-the-middle  is  a  well- 
known  and  dreaded  game  among  the  girls. 

Chris  Ponce,  one  of  the  Darlings,  said  that  she  did  not 
mind  getting  harassed. 

"I  don't  take  it  personally,"  she  said.  "They're  just  having 
fun.  Besides,  I'm  there  because  I  enjoy  baseball." 

Although  it  may  sound  as  though  the  Hill  Gang  gets  out 
of  hand  at  times,  most  of  its  "members"  argue  that  it  is  all 
done  in  good,  clean  fun. 

"We  don't  mean  to  get  out  of  hand,"  Buford  commented, 
"but  the  combination  of  a  winning  team,  beer  and  the 
people  who  attend  sets  the  stage  for  a  wild  time." 

Although  perhaps  considered  by  some  as  obnoxious,  and 
thought  of  as  fun  by  others,  the  Hill  Gang  at  SIU-C  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  baseball  season  as  the  home  runs  the 
players  hit. 


HILL  GANG 
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FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Ed  Guerrero,  Brian  Robinson,  Rick  Hankins, 
Jack  Glover,  Tim  Scheibe,  Terry  Cherep,  Chris  Zetek.  SECOND  ROW: 
Greg  Beaumont,  Debbie  Cimaglia,  Bill  Laser,  Tod  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Jaime 
McDonald,  Nancy  Treece,  Mary  Ladner,  Beth  Eberhart,  Dawn  Lowry 
Melanie  Greatline,  Jane  Heimann,  Jaleigh  Jeffers,   Reginald  Campbell. 


The  Southern  IlHnois  University  Accounting  Society  was 
estabUshed  to  further  the  interests  of  accounting  students 
and  to  supplement  their  accounting  theory.  This  is  accom- 
pUshed  by  introducing  them  to  various  business  contacts, 
bringing  guest  speakers  to  the  University  from  different 
areas  of  the  accounting  field,  as  well  as  assisting  students 
with  common  problems  and  interests.  The  Accounting 
Society  is  an  organization  run  by  the  students  for  the 
students. 


THIRD  ROW:  Phil  Labak,  Nate  Palmquist,  Mary  Leemon,  John  Kasser, 
Vicky  Reburn,  Jodie  Woodman,  Lucille  lacullo,  Lee  Jerousek,  Lori  Huffman. 
Liz  Eick,  Janet  Huffman,  Scott  French,  Russ  Creely,  Dave  Somerer,  Matt 
Kates,  George  Schmezle,  Jim  Debasilio,  Bruce  Barton,  Larry  Barbre. 


FRONT  ROW:  Paul  Ohanian,  Lee  Jerousek,  Liz  Eick.  SECOND  ROW:  Tom 
O'Malley,  Wes  Gibson. 
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Alpha  Gamma  Rho 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Scott  Welge.  Dean  Denby,  Kraig  Powell,  Gerald 
Krausz,  Kirk  Langham,  Steve  Quick,  Ray  Gvillo,  Dave  Westerlund,  Jeff 
Dossett,  Lee  DeSmith,  Dan  Sexton,  Craig  Baner,  Kerry  Johnston,  Glen 
Nyman,  David  Saint-Germain,  Brett  Ward,  Roger  Carr,  Matt  Reidy.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Dave  Walker.  Tony  Tracy,  Mark  Ray,  Randy  Twyford,  Tim 


Becker,  Jim  Miller,  Chuck  Goff,  Phil  Babcock,  Dave  Beccue,  Mike  Nauman, 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Arthur,  Rodney  Schmidt,  Mary  Taylor,  Mark  Brazinski,  Doug 
Wood,  Rich  Geiger,  Karl  Gust,  Jeff  Smith,  Jim  Brazinski,  Marty  Hultman, 
Pervis  Ellis,  Bob  Rainey,  Ken  Maschhoff,  Paul  Mariman. 


Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  the  national  agricultural  fraternity, 
was  founded  on  the  SIU-C  campus  in  1970.  Although  the 
SIU-C  chapter  is  only  1 1  years  old,  their  history  goes  back 
to  1962.  At  this  time  LEAC,  Little  Egypt  Agricultural  Co- 
operative, was  a  dominant  organization  for  agricultural 
students.  Because  students  wanted  to  be  recognized  nation- 
ally, LEAC  became  part  of  the  AGR  fraternity.  Today,  the 
AGR's  have  approximately  55  members,  14  of  which  are 
pledges.  Scholastically,  many  AGR's  are  members  of  other 
agriculture-related  organizations  such  as  the  Block  and 
Bridle  Club,  Agribusiness  Economics  Club  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  Traditionally,  the  AGR's  sponsor  the 
Farmer's  Follies  during  Greek  Week.  Greeks  all  over  campus 
can  enter  activities  such  as  the  milk  chug,  an  obstacle 
course,  the  greased  pig  contest,  the  tractor  driving  contest 
and,  of  course,  the  farmer's  daughter  contest. 
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Alpha  Kappa  Psi 


Alpha  Kappa  Psi  was  founded  October  5,  1904  at  New  York 
University  and  is  the  oldest  professional  fraternity  in  the 
nation.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  professional  fraternities  and 
one  of  the  twenty  largest  national  college  fraternities.  The 
Epsilon  Kappa  Chapter  was  established  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University-Carbondale  on  April  18,  1959.  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi  stresses  leadership,  brotherhood,  time  management  and 
teamwork.  The  professional  activities  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi 
include  topical  speeches,  the  "Life  After  Graduation"  semi- 
nar, service  to  the  university  and  the  community,  not  to 
mention  some  memorable  social  events. 


1 .  John  Mitchell— president 

2.  Dr.  Iqbal  Mathur— advisor 

3.  Sandy  Pitts— v. p.  efficiancy 

4.  Wilson  Loch— treasurer 

5.  Sandy  Lee 

6.  Mike  Greathouse 

7.  Laura  Fiene— v.p.  membership 

8.  Kedra  Miriani 

9.  Brenda  Chilman— secretary 

10.  Bernie  Chapman— master  of  rituals 

1 1 .  Loren  Scott  Hizel 

12.  David  Shipton 

13.  Kathleen  McGowan 

14.  Lyn  Mathur 


15.  Cindy  Grimm 

16.  Mike  Dagne 

17.  Sheila  Cork 

18.  Robert  Hartmann 

19.  NickKirby 

20.  Dennis  Eisenhaven 

21 .  Edmond  Robinson 

22.  George  Schmelzle 

23.  Cora  Adams 

24.  James  Jesse  Kilo 

25.  Aqil  Azizuddin 

26.  Lonnie  Adams 

27.  Teresa  Abell 

28.  Stuart  Lowery 
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Alpha  Phi  Omega 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Wade  Hsem,  Jerry  South,  Pam  Asberry,  Vickie 
Wall,  Vickie  Klien,  Catherine  Spurrier,  Kathy  Kirk,  Jeff  Geyer.  SECOND 
ROW:  Richard  Gruny,  Mary  Beth  Davis,  Bill  Cassel,  Cindy  Murphy,  Phil 
Moye,  Roberta  Duncan,  Dave  Fisherkeller,  Jackie  Harrell,  Bryan  Williams, 


Story  Wall,  Matt  Stookey,  Jennifer  Will,  Alden  Hall.  THIRD  ROW:  Maggie 
Burdzilaukas,  Ronda  Wall,  Diane  Miller,  George  Warren,  Scott  Melsinger, 
Kim  Whitney,  Jim  Ide,  Thalia  Love,  Myrna  McLaughlin,  Linda  Hill,  Fred 
Wallace,  Richard  White. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  is  a  national  co-educational  service 
fraternity.  Members  provide  service  for  the  community  as 
well  as  the  campus  of  SIU-C.  Although  Alpha  Phi  Omega 
is  mainly  known  for  walking  the  Saluki  dogs  at  all  home 
football  games,  they  are  also  involved  with  the  local  boy 
scouts,  march  of  dimes  walkathon,  Shryock  ushering  and 
much  more.  Alpha  Phi  Omega — leadership  and  fellowship 
sharing  a  common  cause. 
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Army  ROTC  -  Cadets  I  and 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Michael  A.  Norwood,  Andre  W.  Davis,  Mark  S. 
Webb,  Jeffrey  J.  Wetherington,  Juan  B.  Fuller.  SECOND  ROW:  Ivar  C. 
Hyngstrom,  Shelton  R.  Mallow,  Patricia  A.  Eletto,  Robert  J.  Frank,  Carnelia 

MS  I  and  II  Cadets  are  in  the  basic  course  of  the  four-year 
ROTC  program.  Students  normally  enter  the  basic  course 
as  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Their  course  work  includes 
studies  in  management  principles,  national  defense,  mili- 
tary history,  leadership  development,  military  discipline, 
customs  and  courtesy.  MS  I  and  II  cadets  are  expected  to 
attend  academic  classes,  military  leadership  labs  and  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  outside  activities.  Cadets  at 
this  level  can  earn  up  to  the  rank  of  corporal  in  the  Corps 
having  had  no  prior  military  experience.  The  basic  course 
imposes  no  military  obligations,  and  students  who  have 
taken  Junior  ROTC  in  high  school  or  who  have  served  on 
active  duty  may  receive  credit  for  the  basic  coiurse.  Freshmen 
entering  college  can  compete  for  a  four-year  state  and 
national  scholarship.  The  scholarship  provides  tuition, 
textbooks,  lab  fees  and  a  living  allowance  of  up  to  $1,000 
each  year  the  scholarship  is  in  effect.  All  ROTC  scholar- 
ship recipients  are  obligated  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  four 
years. 


E.  Guelzow,  Kevin  M.  Oelrich,  Pamela  E.  Reidy,  John  R.  Anzelmo,  Kenneth 
L.  Byrd.  THIRD  ROW:  Constance  E.  Bryant.  Douglas  G.  Law,  Kathryn  E. 
Cross,  Larry  A.  Haisler,  John  T.  Pultorak,  Ronald  A.  Goral,  Jr. 
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Army  ROTC  -  Cadets 


•OSMOKMO 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Marc  O.  Strandquist,  Kurt  A.  Kennard,  Scott  M. 
Flannery,  Edward  G.  Lance,  Donald  E.  Scharlow,  William  E.  Durkin,  Thomas 
M.  Costello,  Van  D.  Steele.  SECOND  ROW:  John  A.  Larson,  DeWanda  A. 
Crochrell,    Darlene    N.    McDaniel,    Michele   M.    McDonald,    Kathleen    H. 


McDaniel,  Kenneth  M.  Plunkett,  Cynthia  S.  Enlow,  Paul  L.  Underwood,  Ida 
Jane  McKee,  Glenda  K.  Eades.  THIRD  ROW:  Leslie  E.  Robertson,  Mark  A. 
Jones,  Steven  C.  Fredrick,  David  A.  Eubanks,  Terrence  J.  Heisler.  Howard 
L.  James,  Eric  E.  Rhoden,  Victor  W.  Malone,  Mark  D.  Dlllow. 

MS  III  Cadets  are  in  the  first  year  of  the  advanced  course, 
and  their  mission  is  to  prepare  for  advanced  camp.  Cadets 
who  have  had  prior  military  service,  completed  basic  camp, 
had  three  years  of  Junior  ROTC  in  high  school  or  who  are 
presently  serving  in  a  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve 
unit  are  eligible  to  enter  the  program  in  the  advanced 
course.  MS  III  Cadets  study  small  unit  tactics,  organiza- 
tional leadership  and  attend  weekly  military  leadership 
labs  and  two  field  training  exercises  a  year.  MS  III  cadets 
are  contracted  and  receive  $100  a  month  for  financial 
assistance.  When  students  enter  the  advanced  course  they 
agree  to  accept  a  commission  and  an  assignment  in  either 
the  active  Army,  Army  National  Guard  or  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserves.  MS  III  cadets  hold  enlisted  ranks  in  the  program 
ranging  from  Sergeant  to  Sergeant  Major.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  actively  participate  in  outside  activities  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  six-week  advanced  camp  in  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas.  MS  III  cadets  may  compete  for  a  national 
and  state  two-year  Army  ROTC  scholarship  which  provides 
tuition,  textbooks,  lab  fees  and  a  living  allowance  of  up  to 
$1,000  each  year  the  scholarship  is  in  effect.  All  ROTC 
scholarship  recipients  are  obligated  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  four  years. 
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Army  ROTC  -  Cadets  IV 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Philip  C.  Eberlin.  James  V.  Kuligoskl.  Kevin  K. 
Schwebel,  Hanford  C.  Counts,  Jon  M.  Sonney,  Kevin  C.  Jans,  Steven  J. 
Rheintgen.  SECOND  ROW:  Leana  K.  Crossley,  Mary  Elizabeth  Settle, 
Susan   E.   Hannan,   Ranthony  A.   Cotton,  William   E.   Lahue,  William  J. 

MS  IV  Cadets  have  completed  the  first  3  years  of  the  ROTC 
program  and  advanced  camp.  They  hold  officer  positions  in 
the  Corps,  and  their  mission  is  to  help  train  MS  I,  II  and  III 
Cadets  in  military  leadership  lab.  Special  attention  is 
focused  on  teaching  military  customs  and  courtesy,  drill 
and  ceremony,  map  reading,  communications  and  military 
organization.  MS  IV  Cadets  also  study  the  Army  judicial 
system,  advanced  leadership,  military  writing  and  man- 
agement. They're  constantly  striving  to  set  professional 
standards  for  the  other  cadets  to  follow  in  order  to  become 
good  future  Army  officers.  As  Corps  officers  they  actively 
originate,  plan,  develop  and  carry  out  ROTC  social  and 
academic  programs  within  the  Corps.  Upon  completion  of 
the  advanced  course,  MS  IV  Cadets  are  commissioned  as 
2nd  Lieutenants  and  serve  from  3  months  to  three  years  in 
either  the  active  Army,  U.S.  Army  Reserves  or  the  Army 
National  Guard. 


Dougherty,  Kennetha  R.  Paschall.  THIRD  ROW:  Jerry  E.  Kosierowski, 
Michael  C.  Birchfield,  Dayna  L.  Vincenti,  Steven  E.  Lewis,  Chris  L.  Streeter, 
David  A.  Mackenzie,  Elbert  T.  Penn,  Karl  R.  Reynolds. 
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Association  of  Legal  Students 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Janet  Gauthier.  Lisa  Douglas,  Jacki  LaBuda, 
Brenda  DeVries,  Tami  Schmidt  Michelle  King.  SECOND  ROW:  Darcl 
Allen,  April  Erceg,  Peggy  Hill,  Erin  Donohue,  Lori  Cecil,  Cathy  Moliske,  Ann 
Brown,  Michelle  Chevalier,  Barbara  Barton,  Kim  Ayres.  THIRD  ROW: 
Kathleen  Kauffman,  Katie  Reilly,  Mary  Beth  Jessop,  Barbara  Makowski, 
Kelli  Edwards,   Denise  Lowdermilk,  Jean  Timmerman,  Julie  Bell,   Carol 


Wunderlich,  Cindy  Rogers,  Cathleen  O'Boyle,  Mary  Boles,  Valeri  Sloan, 
Sandy  Liley,  Nancy  Garey,  Mary  Saiz,  Mary  Ann  Stahl.  Brandy  Lynn 
Walters,  Connie  Walker,  Denise  Mutz,  Rachel  Shelton,  LeAnn  Saylor, 
Shelly  Robinson,  Kell  LeBaron,  Gayla  McMillin,  Patty  Gandy,  Amy  Novara. 
Cathy  McKinstry,  Teresa  Powers.  Theresa  Hovick,  Karen  Lacey,  Brenda 
Hopkins,  Pennee  Hale. 


The  Association  of  Legal  Students  is  composed  of  students 
planning  to  enter  the  professional  fields  of  court  reporting 
and  legal  secretaries.  Located  at  the  School  of  Technical 
Careers,  both  court  reporting  and  legal  secretarial  are  two- 
year  degree  programs  with  the  option  of  continuing  another 
2  years  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  Association  of  Legal 
Students  remains  busy  with  activities  such  as  an  annual 
plant  sale,  tours  to  Menard  Prison  and  buying  food  for 
needy  families  at  Christmas.  Speakers  are  also  brought  in 
to  acquaint  students  with  different  aspects  of  court  reporting 
and  legal  professions. 
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Beta  Alphi  Psi 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Terry  Penner  (recording  secretary).  Agnes  Yang 
(treasurer),  Debbie  Mendenhall  (v. p.  of  management),  Suzanne  Obilby 
(executive  v.p.),  Wesley  Gibson  (president).  SECOND  ROW:  Cathy  Lum- 
battis  (faculty  advisor),  Jim  Ellinger,  Jane  Heimann,  Becky  Douglas,  Clyde 

Beta  Alpha  Psi,  the  national  scholastic  and  professional 
accounting  fraternity,  established  the  Gamma  Zeta  Chapter 
on  the  SIU-C  campus  in  1963.  The  fraternal  objectives  are 
to  promote  the  study  and  practice  of  accounting,  to  provide 
opportunities  for  self-development  and  association  among 
members  and  practicing  accountants,  and  to  encourage  a 
sense  of  ethical,  social  and  public  responsibilities. 


Owen,  Celeste  Nezzle,  Elizabeth  Eick.  THIRD  ROW:  Richard  Garretson, 
Scott  Simpson,  Russell  Creely,  Bryan  Bell,  Paul  Swetland  Jr.,  Ed  Kuper, 
Bruce  Barton,  Chris  Zettek,  Rick  Thoman,  David  Sommerer,  Rick  Nararre, 
David  Strupeck  (faculty  advisor). 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Suzanne  Ogilby,  Debbie  Mendenhall,  Kimberly 
Sprague,  Agnes  Yang.  SECOND  ROW:  Teresa  Penner,  Jaleigh  Jeffers, 
Wesley  Gibson. 
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Bowling  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Debbie  Ogilvie,  Michael  McDonald,  Rae  Ann 
Noetzel.  SECOND  ROW:  Kris  Carlson,  Tim  Reilly,  Darcy  Rice,  Darryl 
Chavers,   Darryll  Johnson,  Jerome  Terry,   Steve  Thomas.  THIRD   ROW: 


Dave  Watts,  John  Spaniol,  Mike  Hoy,  Bruce  Mobley,  Darrick  Johnson, 
John  Guziec,  Tom  Morrell,  Gordon  Bagby,  Byron  Banks.  FOURTH  ROW: 
Rich  Borowy,  Bruce  Hankey. 

The  SIU-C  Bowling  Club  is  an  organization  designed  to 
promote  the  recreation  of  the  sport  of  bowling  for  the  fun 
and  entertainment  of  all  involved.  It  also  serves  to  function 
as  a  competitive  organization  designed  to  allow  Southern 
Illinois  University  to  send  its  selected  student  bowlers  to 
any  tournament  that  the  club  or  university  is  eligible  to 
compete  in.  The  Bowling  Club  sponsors  many  activities 
throughout  the  academic  year.  This  year  the  club  sponsored 
tournaments  such  as  the  Pins  Over  Average  Tournament, 
the  Fraternity-Sorority  Tournament,  the  Ail-Around  Resi- 
dence Hall  Tournament  and  the  Couples  Tournament.  These 
as  well  as  other  activities  were  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Bowling  Club  members  as  well  as  nonclub  members. 


Officers  from  left  to  right  include:  Gordon  Bagby,  vice  president;  Darrick 
Johnson,  president;  Tom  Morrell,  treasurer;  Debbie  Ogilvie,  secretary; 
Bruce  Hankey,  vice  president. 
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Classical  Guitar  and  Lute  Society 


The  Southern  Illinois  Classical  Guitar  and  Lute  Society 
was  formed  to  further  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
the  classical  guitar  and  lute  on  the  campus  of  SIU-C. 
Membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  these 
instruments.  However,  to  be  a  voting  member,  one  must  be 
a  music  major  or  minor  at  SIU-C  with  emphasis  on  guitar 
in  their  instrumental  studies.  The  society  has  been  active 
for  five  years  at  SIU-C.  Members  have  performed  for  on- 
campus  events  such  as  Parent's  Day,  Springfest  and  Honors 
Day  in  both  solo  and  ensemble  playing.  Another  function 
of  the  society  is  to  bring  distinguished  performers  and 
teachers  of  the  classical  guitar  and  related  instruments  to 
our  campus.  Programs  such  as  this  have  included  concerts, 
master  classes  and  lectures  by  important  artists  in  the  field. 


1.  DanielJ.  Searight  7. 

2.  Curtis  L.  Gurnea  8. 

3.  Seng  Kwong  Gwee  9. 

4.  Joseph  Breznjkar  10. 

5.  Todd  H.  Hedinger  11. 

6.  Randy  F.  Pobanz 


Debra  J.  Oneil 
Charles  Taplin 
John  R.  Slattery 
Greg  Squires 
Sam  Reeves 
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College  of  Business  and 
Administration  Student  Council 


1. 

Chip  Anderson 

10. 

Paul  O'Hanian 

19. 

Terry  Tyler 

2. 

Mark  Spero 

11. 

Ed  Walker 

20. 

Kim  Weakley 

3. 

Sandy  Pitts 

12. 

Bill  Riley 

21. 

Al  Henry 

4. 

Rick  Hankins 

13. 

John  Kelly 

22. 

Robin  Letourneau 

5. 

Jay  Cook 

14. 

Russ  Creely 

23. 

Colleen  Drennen 

6. 

Wes  Gibson 

15. 

Tim  Andriesen 

24. 

John  R.  Schevmerhorn 

7. 

Mike  Dagne 

16. 

Marilyn  Ponds 

25. 

Tom  O'Malley 

8. 

Bruce  Ricco 

17. 

Wilson  Locke 

26. 

Jeff  Petersen 

9. 

John  Mitchell 

18. 

Barb  Culhane 

COBA  Student  Council  is  the  governing  body  for  14 
organizations  in  various  disciplines  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness. The  council  consists  of  an  elected  member  from  each 
of  the  organizations  and  14  representatives  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  14  member  organizations  represented  by  the 
College  of  Business  Student  Council.  The  purpose  of  the 
council  is  to  provide  student  services  and  to  aid  in  the 
coordination  of  various  activities  of  interest  to  all  students 
in  the  College  of  Business. 
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Delta  Zeta 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Lori  Nicholas,  Kathy  Kirk,  Amelia  Zarski, 
Kimberly  Parker,  Kathleen  Schill,  Valerie  Trigg,  Kimberly  Wilson,  Tracy 
Lohmeier,  Janilyn  Daily.  SECOND  ROW:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schill,  Paula 
Metier,  Debra  Witter,  Jill  Snow,  Theresa  Lucches,  Cindie  Spilg,  Sharia 


The  Gamma  Omega  chapter  of  Delta  Zeta  was  founded  at 
SIU-C  May  30,  1953.  Besides  being  very  active  in  their  own 
chapter,  Delta  Zetas  enjoy  getting  involved  in  Greek  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Theta  Xi  Variety  Show  and  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Dance-a-thon.  They  enjoy  competing  in  sports 
whether  it's  bowling,  Softball  or  the  Delta  Chi  Tricycle 
Race.  The  one  thing  that  really  makes  Delta  Zeta  special  is 
that  they  have  a  special  bond  called  sisterhood.  Try  to 
imagine  having  30  to  40  friends  living  under  the  same  roof 
.  .  .  someone  always  being  there  to  talk  to  and  listen  to,  to 
laugh  with  and  cry  with,  to  study  with  and  goof-around 
with,  to  eat  with  and  even  to  diet  with.  The  Delta  Zetas 
have  all  this  and  more  at  their  new  house  at  102  Small 
Group  Housing. 


Snyder,  Connie  Carnes,  Teresa  Konkowski,  Mrs.  Betty  King,  Dawn  Reed. 
THIRD  ROW:  Stephanie  Ice,  Kelly  Fullerton,  Mary  Beth  Hartwig,  Elizabeth 
Santow,  Naomi  Nimrod,  Julie  St.  John,  Diane  Johnson,  Shelley  Wilkerson, 
Karen  Siegel,  Pemela  Wisbar,  Sue  Speers,  Cindy  Murphy,  Mary  Konkowski. 
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of  Volunteer  Effort 


Left  to  right:  Kathleen  Moser,  Wendy  Pierce,  Ricic  Lofgren,  Dixie  Burley, 
Jeff  Daanen.  Tracy  Zyph.  Cathy  IMcGarel,  Joe  Angelillo,  Beclcy  Enis.  Terry 


O'Boyle,  Wendi  Dysart. 


Mobilization  of  Volunteer  Effort  (MOVE)  is  a  volunteer 
referral  and  coordinating  agent  between  SIU-C  and  the 
surrounding  communities.  MOVE  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
for  student  and  staff  volunteer  efforts  in  numerous  service 
organizations  in  Southern  Illinois.  The  two  major  compo- 
nents of  MOVE  are  Outreach  and  Special  Projects.  Outreach 
volunteers  are  those  students  and  staff  who  work  in  a 
specific  service  agency.  During  the  fall  of  1981  MOVE 
placed  up  to  300  Outreach  volunteers  in  a  variety  of 
agencies.  Special  Projects  are  the  second  component  of 
MOVE.  MOVE  sponsors  several  special  project  events  dur- 
ing the  year.  Some  examples  of  these  are  the  United  Way 
fundraising  campaign,  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive  and  the 
Festival  of  Lights  program.  Above  are  the  individuals  who 
formulated  the  Steering  Committee.  These  individuals  were 
responsible  for  monitoring  the  volunteers  placed,  brain- 
storming creative  ideas  and  volunteering  their  time  to  see 
that  MOVE  continues  to  serve  the  students  at  SIU-C  and 
the  communities  in  the  Southern  Illinois  area. 
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Mu  Phi  Epsilon 


Mu  Phi  Epsilon  is  a  professional,  co-educational  music 
fraternity.  Chapters  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  are  found  through- 
out the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
where  two  chapters  have  been  formed.  It  is  recognized  by 
the  Professional  Panhellenic  Association,  The  National 
Professional  Music  fraternities,  MENC  and  other  profes- 
sional fraternities. The  fraternity  is  open  to  second-semester 
music  majors  or  minors  who  meet  the  academic  and  music 
requirements.  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  Epsilon  Kappa  chapter, 
provides  music  service  to  the  SIU-C  music  school  and  the 
community  when  requested.  It  provides  two  recitals  a  year; 
a  gag  recital  in  the  fall  and  a  formal  recital  in  the  spring. 
Rush  is  held  both  fall  and  spring  semesters.  At  present 
there  are  19  active  members  in  the  Epsilon  Kappa  chapter. 


1. 

Mary  Jane  Robbins 

7. 

Erin  Stevens 

13. 

Ardrth  Holmgrain 

2. 

Martha  Wursten 

8. 

Valerie  Vincent 

14. 

Melody  Storey 

3. 

Anita  Hutton 

9. 

Joanna  Mosier 

15. 

Sandra  Cohimeyer 

4. 

Dr.  Catherine  McHugh 

10. 

Robin  McGee 

16. 

Pam  Asberry 

5. 

Debbie  Passmore 

11. 

Karen  Siener 

17. 

Julia  King 

6. 

Pam  Baldwin 

12. 

Ellen  Cook 
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Newman  Club 


1 .  Connie  Potter 

2.  Lejah  Hamra 

3.  Elaine  Garst 

4.  Steve  Rademacher 

5.  Ann  Weinstein 

6.  John  Trevino 

7.  Bonnie  Brier 

8.  Anne  Schoellhorn 

9.  Brenda  Walker 


10.  John  Pate 

1 1.  Anne  Jack 

12.  Merritt  Mills 

13.  Bruce  Neff 

14.  Jeanine  Janos 

15.  Barbara  Makowski 

1 6.  Bob  Weinstein 

17.  Mike  Trevilline 


The  Newman  Club  enhances  the  volunteer  experience  for 
the  SIU-C  student  population  as  well  as  residents  from 
surrounding  towns.  Members  travel  throughout  Southern 
Illinois  visiting  the  elderly  at  nursing  homes,  the  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  retarded  at  Anna  Mental  Health  Center, 
prisoners  at  Marion  Federal  Penitentiary  and  isolated 
elderly  persons  confined  to  their  homes  as  well  as  troubled 
Carbondale  youth.  Each  volunteer  has  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  Volunteer  Council  which  coordinates  group 
activities  such  as  potluck  dinners,  fundraisers  and  a  news- 
letter called  "Heart  Speaks  to  Heart."  Traditionally,  the 
Newman  Club  helps  prepare  a  turkey  dinner  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  whereby  people  of  the  community  gather  to- 
gether to  share  the  dinner  and  each  others  company.  The 
Newman  Club  motto,  "Heart  to  Heart"  symbolizes  people 
helping  people. 
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Oral  Interpretation  Club 
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The  Oral  Interpretation  Club,  located  in  the  Department  of 
Speech  Communication,  sponsors  "Literature  In  Perform- 
ance," a  series  of  activities  devoted  to  bringing  literature 
alive  through  various  performance  approaches.  "Story 
Enterprises,"  a  touring  group,  presents  literature  to  chil- 
dren's audiences  through  such  activities  as  bubble  drama 
(participation  theater),  storytelling  and  poetry  exercises. 
The  Calipre  Stage  brings  literature  to  adult  audiences 
through  major  productions,  studio  productions,  performance 
hour  and  the  Calipre  Celebration  Company,  a  tour  group. 
The  Calipre  Stage  in  it's  15th  year  of  production,  is  one  of 
the  very  few  theaters  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
Interpreters  Theater. 


1. 

Beth  Perry 

6. 

Susan  Aykens 

11. 

Gene  Ellis 

2. 

Keith  Hoerner 

7. 

Lori  Frankel 

12. 

Rusalyn  Andrews 

3. 

Diane  TerrafinI 

8. 

David  Wendt 

13. 

Jeff  Rensch 

4. 

Consuelio  Parrish 

9. 

Helen  Cermak 

14. 

Jennifer  Smith 

5. 

Judy  Slabaugh 

10. 

Sue  Mace 

15. 

Ron  Pelias 
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Forensic's  Team 


The  SIU-C  Forensics  Team  has  grown  to  a  strong  squad  in 
both  debate  and  individual  events.  The  Cross-Examination 
Debate  Association,  CEDA,  team  finished  15th  in  the  nation 
in  1981  and  will  finish  in  the  top  five  in  1982.  They  have 
received  numerous  awards  including  the  Mid-East  Best 
Team  Award  and  the  Southeastern  Award  of  Excellence. 
The  Individual's  Events  team  finished  13th  in  the  nation  in 
1981  and  will  finish  in  the  top  ten  in  1982.  Oral  Interpreta- 
tion and  public  speaking  are  the  main  categories  of  the 
individual  events  team's  tournaments. 


1 .  Mike  Davis  7. 

2.  Stephanie  Jackson  3 

3.  Keith  Hoerner  9. 

4.  Carol!  Sweeney  1 0 

5.  Frank  Trimble  11 

6.  Jacqui  Anderson  12 


Susan  Aykens 
Carolyn  Boyce 
Ramona  Remick 
Consuello  Parrish 
Donna  Otten 
Scott  Maurer 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


David  Wendt 
Justin  Dennis 
Helen  Cermak 
Anne  Hamilton 
Jeff  Fisher 
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Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia 


Founded  in  1898  in  Boston's  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  was  formed  as  a  national 
professional  fraternity  for  men  in  music.  The  purposes  of 
Phi  Mu  Alpha  are:  to  encourage  and  actively  promote  the 
highest  standards  of  creativity,  performance,  education  and 
research  in  America;  to  develop  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  Alma  Mater;  to  foster  the  mutual  welfare  and  brother- 
hood of  students  of  music;  to  develop  the  truest  fraternal 
spirit  among  its  members;  and  to  instill  in  all  people  an 
awareness  of  music's  important  role  in  the  enrichment  of 
the  human  spirit.  The  Epsilon  Kappa  chapter  of  Phi  Mu 
Alpha,  located  at  SIU-C,  is  actively  seeking  to  fulfill  these 
purposes  and  is  composed  of  members  who  have  an  active 
interest  in  music,  whether  it  is  their  major  or  not.  The 
Epsilon  Kappa  chapter  holds  two  major  musical  events 
each  year.  The  Ail-American  Concert,  held  each  fall  which 
features  works  composed  only  by  Americans,  including 
many  original  works  by  Epsilon  Kappa  members,  and 
Encore,  held  each  spring  which  is  a  variety  show  open  to 
all  for  audition.  Proceeds  from  these  events  are  donated  to 
charity.  The  Epsilon  Kappa  chapter  is  under  the  guidance 
of  Faculty  Co-Advisors  Michael  D.  Hanes  and  David  Wil- 
liams of  the  School  of  Music.  Also  in  residence  is  Dr.  Jervis 
T.  Underwood,  Province  Governor. 


1. 

Eric  McClusky 

12. 

Brett  R.  A.  Ferrari 

2. 

Simon  Mulverhill 

vice  president 

3. 

Stephen  Hawk 

13. 

Paul  Morsman 

4. 

Stephen  Smelser 

14. 

John  Flaut 

5. 

Bryant  Young 

15. 

Robert  M.  Cohlmeyer 

6. 

Larry  Hunter 

16. 

Mike  Beebe 

7. 

Tom  Wedoff 

17. 

Thomas  E.  Sparks 

8. 

Ned  Jacklin 

secretary 

9. 

Tony  Bacca 

18. 

Bruce  Weaver 

10. 

G.  Michael  Ellman 

alumni  secretary 

president 

19. 

James  Semmelroth 

11. 

Michael  D.  Hanes 

20. 

Joe  Fromm 

faculty  co-advisor 

21. 

David  T.  Henderson 
fraternal  education  officer 
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Pi  Alpha  Xi 


Pi  Alpha  Xi,  PAX,  is  a  national  honorary  horticulture  and 
floriculture  society.  PAX  represents  scholastical  achieve- 
ment, and  organizational  participation  and  ambition. 
SIU-C's  Sigma  chapter  is  one  of  24  chapters  across  the  U.S. 
Along  with  the  regular  plant  sales  and  club  activities  this 
year,  the  club  tried  to  emphasize  campus  wide  relations.  By 
sponsoring  a  t-shirt  design  contest  to  all  majors,  PAX  was 
promoting  their  interest  in  nonclub  members  input.  The 
t-shirts  along  with  various  plant  sales  helped  generate 
funds  to  sponsor  a  flower  judging  team  at  the  national 
meeting  and  flower  judging  contest  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 


1. 

Nancy  Somers 

5. 

Carrie  Kilpatrick 

9.      Brenda  Cleveland 

2. 

Dr.  John  Preece 

6. 

Paul  Thomas 

10.   Pam  Heiman 

3. 

Kyle  Pepin 

7. 

Ann  Raeber 

4. 

Dr.  Gerald  Coorts 

8. 

Steve  Broom 
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Phi  Omega  Pi 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Caryl  Maltby,  Carolyn  May,  Cindy  Hamblin, 
Cindy  Cress,  Diana  Beasley,  Paulette  Johnson.  SECOND  ROW:  Linda 
Coleman,  Caria  Mosby,  LaDonna  Evans,  June  Joiner,  Shirley  Barber,  Lesa 


Booton,  Ruth  Ann  Scott,  Anita  Mason,  Deloris  Griffith,  Dr.  Marcia  Ander- 
son, Barbara  Forrest. 


Pi  Omega  Pi,  a  co-educational  honor  society,  was  founded 
at  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College  at  Kirksville, 
Missouri,  on  June  13,  1923.  To  this  date.  Pi  Omega  Pi  has 
108  active  chapters  supported  by  43,800  members.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  create  and  encourage  interest  and  promote  schol- 
arship in  business  education  as  well  as  to  create  a  fellowship 


among  teachers  of  business  subjects.  Along  with  academic 
qualifications,  each  candidate  for  Pi  Omega  Pi  must  be 
enrolled  in  a  business  teacher  education-curriculum  and 
must  have  expressed  an  intention  of  becoming  a  teacher  of 
business  subjects. 
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Pi  Sigma  Epsilon 


R.  Uishwanthan 
Jeff  Cole 
Dan  Rodriguez 
Lisa  Crews 
Lara  Miller 
Bill  Marsh 
Tammy  Dettmering 
Mark  Misiunes 
Pat  Neal 
Rick  Bakosh 
Bruce  Kodatt 
Lisa  File 
Paul  Fuka 
Mary  Dingrando 
Meg  Scholbe 
Kim  Weakley 
17.  Tim  Andriesen 


18.  Delo  Becker 

19.  Aurelia  L.  Davis 

20.  Teresa  James 

21.  Lynn  Gladson 

22.  Trish  Claussen 

23.  Chris  FogI 

24.  Sue  Ruff 

25.  Lynn  Cox 

26.  Karin  Williams 

27.  Gin  Aherin 

28.  Rita  Kupstys 

29.  James  R.  Moore 

30.  Greg  Beaumont 

31 .  Jackie  McGing 

32.  Kathi  Pasley 

33.  Bruce  Riccio 

34.  Lloyd  Vogel 


35.  Terry  Aschbacher 

36.  DirkWintjen 

37.  Mike  Bean 

38.  Donna  Shaw 

39.  Jeff  Raich 

40.  Brian  Williams 

41 .  Guin  Zillman 

42.  Dan  Edwards 

43.  Steve  Jennings 

44.  Nancy  Craig 

45.  Sally  Berlin 

46.  Jeff  Sherry 

47.  Donna  Bradley 

48.  Lynda  Montieth 

49.  Ed  Walker 

50.  Leslie  Storlie 

51.  Teresa  Knox 


Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  is  a  national,  professional,  co-educational 
fraternity  in  marketing,  sales  and  sales  management.  The 
main  purpose  of  Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  is  to  enhance  the  skills 
of  the  members  of  those  areas  of  business.  The  members  of 
the  Alpha  Beta  Chapter  of  Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  are  actively 
involved  in  projects  that  educate  them  with  "hands  on 
experience"  which  can  be  applied  in  their  future  careers  as 
professionals  in  the  business  world.  The  Alpha  Beta  Chap- 
ter will  be  celebrating  its  20th  anniversary  this  year.  It  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  growth  and  well-being  of  SIU-C 
as  can  be  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  rated  the 
number  one  business  organization  on  campus  by  the  College 
of  Business  faculty. 

52.  Nancy  Fitz-Mourice 

53.  Karen  InFante 

54.  Gary  Finigan 

55.  Diane  Massolia 

58.  Rod  Clark 

59.  Shah  Mahmood 

60.  Dianna  Yedinak 

61 .  Jim  Dirksen 

62.  Dana  Stidham 

63.  Phil  Iwen 

64.  Pam  Owen 

65.  Cathy  Koretke 

66.  John  Barker 
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Plant  and  Soil  Science  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Carrie  Kilpatrick.  Sally  Anderson.  Fanny  Torres 
de  Belizario,  Chris  Adams,  Mary  Diver.  SECOND  ROW:  Alan  Reeverds. 
Randy  Mathias,  Lisa  Roever,  JoAnne  Hansen.  THIRD  ROW:  Terry  Dela- 


hanty.  Andy  Mason,  Mark  Winkler,  Dan  Knoblauch.  Leo  Minnito,  Diane, 
Eileen  Casey.  Greg  Sudholt.  Pam  Heiman. 


The  Plant  and  Soil  Science  Club  is  an  organization  of 
agriculture  students  composed  mainly  of  those  studying  in 
the  areas  of  field  crops,  horticulture  and  soils.  The  students 
are  interested  in  extending  their  knowledge  of  agriculture 
by  participating  in  extracurricular  activities  and  events. 
The  organization  includes  the  department's  faculty  and 
graduate  students  which  provides  the  individual  club 
members  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  their  instructors  and 
teaching  assistants  in  an  informal,  out-of-class  atmosphere. 
The  club  aims  to  broaden  agricultural  contacts  through 
activities  such  as  an  annual  agronomy  exchange  between 
colleges  and  inviting  guest  speakers  to  its  meetings.  Social 
contacts  within  the  school  are  also  broadened  through  the 
many  activities  including  an  annual  homemade  apple  cider 
press,  plant  sales  and  departmental  picnics.  The  club  also 
sponsors  the  Plant  and  Soil  Science  Departmental  Banquet.       f. 


Left  to  right:  Mark  Winkler  (vice  president),  Pam  Heiman  (reporter),  Carrie 
Kilpatrick  (secretary).  Randy  Mathias  (treasurer),  Fanny  Torres  de  Belizario 
(ag.  council  rep.).  Leo  Minnito  (president). 
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Public  Relations 

Student  Society  of  America 


The  Public  Relations  Student  Society  of  America,  Raymond 
D.  Wiley  Chapter,  provides  students  with  a  variety  of 
opportunities  to  learn  and  practice  public  relations  through- 
out the  year.  The  Raymond  D.  Wiley  Public  Relations 
Agency,  an  internal  club  organization,  allows  students  to 
deal  with  actual  accounts  to  broaden  their  knowledge.  Guest 
speakers,  films  and  projects  supplements  members  with 
valuable  information. 


1. 

Barb  Schook 

10. 

Jodie  Misch 

19. 

Jolanta  Horzely 

2. 

Colette  Werstort 

11. 

Kevin  Knight 

20. 

Diane  Craver 

3. 

Sue  Jamieson 

12. 

Sue  Mroz 

21. 

Scott  Blomeley 

4. 

Eric  Larson 

13. 

Maria  Shoop 

22. 

Jetf  Buenting 

5. 

Mary  Bennett 

14. 

Ellen  Vosberg 

23. 

Pete  Rosenbery 

6. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Lance 

15. 

Le  Ann  Borgstrom 

24. 

John  Bischoff 

7. 

Tammy  Gormley 

16. 

Karen  Wolf 

25. 

Sandy  McCormack 

8. 

Brigid  McDonnell 

17. 

Karen  Rissier 

9. 

Nancy  Zehr 

18. 

Doris  Harrah 
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Saluki  Flying  Team 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Dede  Tanner,  Kelli  Hughes,  Lorraine  Ru  Lon. 
SECOND  ROW:  "Skip"  Perillo,  Hunt  Thomas,  Paul  Dickson,  Bob  Stevens, 

The  "Flying  Salukis"  are  a  group  of  SIU-C  students  who 
are  pilots  and  who,  as  members  of  the  Flying  Team,  compete 
as  a  group  and  individually  with  other  pilots  from  colleges 
and  universities  from  all  over  the  United  States.  They 
compete  on  a  regional  level  to  qualify  for  national  competi- 
tion where  they  meet  each  year  with  teams  such  as  USC, 
UCLA,  Oklahoma  State,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Ok- 
lahoma, Arizona,  Air  Force  and  other  well  known  universi- 
ties. In  their  own  region,  they  compete  each  year  with  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Indiana  State,  St.  Louis  University, 
Northern  University,  Lewis  University  and  other  schools  in 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Indiana.  The  Saluki  Fly- 
ing Team  has  made  a  record  for  themselves  which  has 
never  been  surpassed,  having  won  four  National  Cham- 
pionships in  the  past  five  years.  In  doing  this  they  have 
helped  make  our  University  one  of  the  best  known  schools 
of  aviation  in  the  world. 


Kurt   Humm   (co-captain),   Charles 
Havlland  (co-captain). 


Hill,   Greg   Conklin,   Tom   Frasca,  Tim 
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Saluki  Saddle  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Kadie  Fisher,  Chris  Osborn.  Cindy  Glenn,  Sandi 
Lippert,  Windy  Mcintosh,  Hernando  Herrera,  Robert  Anderson,  Tamera 
Smith.  SECOND  ROW:  Myke  Ramsey  (coach),  Janet  Treece,  Lione  Foster, 
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Diane  Terrafina,  Pam  Tober,  Patty  Shepherd,  Jose  Rangeo,  Jill  O'Donoghue. 
THIRD  ROW:  Mark  O'Donoghue,  Jim  Cairns,  Chris  Streeter,  Cindy  Taylor, 
Anita  Arends,  Dina  Lawrence. 

Everyone  from  the  first  time  beginner  to  the  most  advanced 
riders  is  welcome  in  the  Saluki  Saddle  Club.  They  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  for  everyone  to  enjoy.  Such  activi- 
ties include  Intercollegiate  competition  (English  and  west- 
ern), trail  rides,  fun  shows,  riding  exhibition,  learning  clin- 
ics, movies,  hayrides  and  parties.  The  SIU-C  Equestrain 
Team  was  formed  in  1970  and  competed  for  one  season 
against  local  colleges.  It  reorganized  in  the  fall  of  1978 
when  they  became  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Horse 
Show  Association.  Since  then  the  team  has  grown  and 
been  established  in  its  competitive  region. 


S^--- 
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i  Swingers  Squaredance  Club 


FIRST   ROW— left  to   right:   Wendy  J.    Broadbooks   (treasurer),   Yvonne 
Bohanon,  Renee  Bailey  (secretary),  Mary  Leemon.  SECOND  ROW:  Russell 


The  purpose  of  the  Saluki  Swingers  Square  Dance  Club  is 
to  promote  all  forms  of  round  and  square  dancing  and 
through  them  provide  the  base  for  social  interaction  for 
interested  individuals  and  couples.  The  group,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  7  years  at  SIU-C,  trys  to  dance 
together  at  least  once  a  week.  Participation  is  open  to 
anyone,  but  to  become  a  member  interested  people  should 
know  beginning  square  dance  steps.  The  Saluki  Swingers 
recruit  from  the  physical  education  department's  square 
dance  class  as  well  as  from  their  own  self-sponsored 
beginning  round  dance  class. 


E.  Hancock  Jr.,  Leo  Bohanon,  Harold  J.  Von  De  Bur  (president),  Tom 
Rowen,  Larry  Cuba. 
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Saluki  Shakers 
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FRONT:     Mary  Lou  Williams,     Cathie  Morrissey,      Jane  Couri,        Lori 
Grobe,         Gail    Mercherson,      BACK:        Diane  Chudoda,       Lydia  Davis, 


Charlene    Gulledge,     Ann    Chandler.       Ruthie  Rodrguez. 

The  Saluki  Shakers  make  up  the  pom  pon  section  of  the 
Marching  Salukis  and  do  a  variety  of  routines  such  as  pom 
pon,  novelty  and  jazz  to  mention  just  a  few.  The  Shakers, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Melanie  Raybum,  practice  about 
eight  hours  each  week.  During  football  season  they  perform 
at  half-time  of  all  Saluki  home  games  and  during  basketball 
season  they  entertain  the  crowd  before  each  game.  In 
addition  to  their  performances  in  Carbondale,  the  Saluki 
Shakers  also  travel  to  St.  Louis  once  each  year.  This  year 
they  performed  between  halves  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals-Dallas Cowboys  game.  Co-captains  for  the  shakers 
this  year  were  Ann  Chandler  and  Charlene  Gulledge. 
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Semper  Fidelis  Society 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Don  Meisner,  Bill  Cronin,  John  Buford.  SECOND 
ROW;  Capt.  Christie,  Ssgt.  Coats,  Scott  Wood,  Bob  Rice,  Dan  Pope,  Joe 

Semper  Fidelis  Society  was  established  at  Chapel  Hill  Uni- 
versity at  North  Carolina  in  the  Naval  Armory  on  October 
9, 1952.  Just  as  it  was  in  1952,  the  main  objective  of  Semper 
Fidelis  Society  is  to  prepare  members  to  become  officers  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  Preparation  includes  re- 
ceiving and  disseminating  policies,  doctrines  and  vital 
information  pertinent  to  understanding  the  responsibilities 
as  future  United  States  Marine  Corps  Officers.  Other  ob- 
jectives also  include  stimulation  and  protection  of  the  high 
tradition  and  ideals  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
social  virtues  among  its  members. 


Dietsler,  Lt.  Lynch,  Lt.  Heredeen. 
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Sigma  Kappa 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Kate  Latham,  Barb  Jorash,  Lydla  Lundeen,  Angle 
Cler,  Julie  Wetherall,  Janie  Couri,  Pat  Petrow.  SECOND  ROW:  Laurie 
Mullen,    Betsy  Edmunds,   Donna  Riede,  Tammy  Wolgan,   Pam   Petrow, 


Marty  Shaub,  Sandy  Bigham.  Kim  Curtis.  THIRD  ROW:  Amy  Roffman, 
Mary  Paine,  Sue  Hollinberger,  Robin  McGee,  Wanda  Fookle,  Carol  Harres, 
Mary  Shaub,  Suzi  Kemp,  La-Zann  Blackmon,  Terri  Clifford. 

Sigma  Kappa  is  like  an  individual  in  that  she  possesses  a 
personality.  Her  personality  is  the  sum  of  the  indvidual 
qualities  of  each  member.  In  this  way  she  depends  on  the 
traits  each  one  contributes  to  her.  The  quality  of  each  sister 
is  significant  in  determining  the  quality  of  all  the  members. 
Intellectual,  social  and  spiritual  growth  within  each  indi- 
vidual member  are  the  key  ideals  that  Sig  Kaps  strive  for. 
High  academic  achievement  is  one  main  characteristic  of 
the  members  in  Sigma  Kappa.  Besides  scholarship,  Sig 
Kaps  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  such  as  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Dance-a-thon,  ALSAC,  the  Blood 
Drive,  Welcome  Fest,  Homecoming  and  Greek  Week.  Sig 
Kaps  also  have  several  exchanges  with  the  fraternities  plus 
several  of  their  own  dances.  The  spiritual  side  of  the  sorority 
lies  within  the  ritual  which  binds  all  Sigma  Kappas  to- 
gether .  .  .  but  friendship  is  the  key  elements  to  Sigma 
Kappa  love. 
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Soccer  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Mohammed  Dabash,  Mohd-lbrahim  Masrukin, 
All  Chinichlan,  Mohamad  Aras,  Roy  Inglis,  Alan  Burton.  SECOND  ROW: 

The  SIU-C  Soccer  Club  was  formed  in  1966  and  officially 
recognized  by  the  Student  Activities  Office  in  1967.  In  the 
same  yesir  the  club  became  a  member  of  the  Midwest  Soccer 
Association.  Membership  has  grown  each  year  since  and 
now  numbers  over  200.  The  club  now  competes  year  round 
with  outdoor  seasons  in  the  fall,  spring,  and  summer 
months  and  indoor  soccer  tournaments  providing  competi- 
tion during  the  winter  months.  Furnishing  the  youth  soccer 
programs  in  town  with  yearly  clinics,  providing  quality 
refereeing  and  coaches  to  develop  the  kids  interest  and 
skill,  the  club  succeeds  as  a  great  PR  tool  for  the  University. 
Soccer  is  the  growing  sport  of  the  United  States,  and  SIU  is 
looking  toward  the  day  of  varsity  status.  Soccer  at  SIU, 
being  the  international  sport  that  it  is,  promotes  the  inter- 
flow of  culture  and  understanding  between  more  than  30 
different  countries. 


Greg  Larson,  DIa  Zurub.  Chris  Salter,  Dennis  Mumby,  Mike  Hamilton,  Chat 
Hickox,  Hassan  Altayeb,  Ebelyn  Blake. 
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Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers 


The  SIU-C  student  chapter  #583  of  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  is  the  largest  student  chapter  in  the  nation  with 
over  188  student  members.  As  student  members  various 
benefits  are  offered  such  as  a  monthly  magazine,  newslet- 
ters, insurance  programs  and  a  graduate  resume  service. 
SME  members  also  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  meet 
guest  speakers  from  various  industries  throughout  the 
midwest.  Each  spring  chapter  #583  participates  in  the  an- 
nual cardboard  boat  race,  and  to  top  off  the  season  SME 
sponsors  a  pigroast  at  Giant  City  Park. 


1 .  Rodney  Bell— faculty  advisor 

2.  Tom  Chamley— treasurer 

3.  Joe  Welsbruch— president 

4.  Kim  Berry— secretary 

5.  Larry  Blackford— 1  st  vice  president 

6.  Tony  Wartko— 2nd  vice  president 

7.  Kevin  Paulik 

8.  Michael  Moss 

9.  Roger  Davis 

10.  Greg  Ruswick 

1 1 .  Craig  Peterson 

12.  Mike  Wundsam 

1 3.  Alex  Vaughn 

14.  John  Sedberry 


15.  Glen  Glovapoli 

1 6.  Kevin  Bradley 

17.  Bob  Schmidt 

18.  Ted  Rouric 

19.  Rick  Gayhart 

20.  Rick  Joslin 

21.  Dwight  Dana 

22.  Jeff  Sauyer 

23.  Fred  Hutchinson 

24.  Henry  Hayes 

25.  Fred  Meyers 

26.  Jill  Carney 

27.  Ping 
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Student 


ng  Agency 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Dan  Foster,  Michael  Antonello,  Kent  Hunter, 
Nancy  Draper,  Phil  Broxham,  Denise  Cariello,  Lisa  Von  du  Sut,  Nadi  Basil, 
Karia    Everding.    SECOND    ROW:   Tim    Grubbs,    Dorian   Cain,    Mary   Pat 

The  Student  Advertising  Agency  was  formed  in  1981.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  organization  was  known  as  the  Student 
Advertising  Association.  The  purpose  of  the  change  in 
name  was  to  estabhsh  in  the  minds  of  the  students  the 
feeUng  of  belonging  to  an  organization  that  focuses  upon 
professionahsm.  The  main  goal  of  S.A.A.  is  to  offer  it's 
members  a  chance  to  work  on  advertising  projects  for  the 
community  and  to  enable  each  student  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  working  professional  in  the  advertising  field. 
Each  semester  S.A.A.  travels  to  neighboring  cities  such  as 
St.  Louis  and  visits  ad  agencies  and  companies.  Clinics  are 
also  conducted  each  semester  that  helps  it's  members  to 
understand  what  it  is  like  when  dealing  with  the  advertising 
world  after  graduation. 


Maher,  Stephanie  Newby,  Edward  Berry,  Bill  Beutry,  Mark  Waldschmidt, 
Don  Henry,  Raymond  Lang,  John  Kistner.  THIRD  ROW:  Tamara  Blair, 
Alfonso  Segret,  Mike  Sanders,  Bill  Ryan,  Jeff  Michels. 
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Student  Alumni  Board 


Alumni  Office 

SIU  nni  Association 


The  Student  Alumni  Board,  SAB,  is  a  service  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association.  It  is  designed  to 
foster  relations  between  current  and  former  students  of 
SIU-C  and  is  dedicated  to  filling  needs  of  students  in  the 
university.  "Students  Helping  Students"  past,  present,  and 
future  is  the  organization's  motto.  Some  of  the  major  proj- 
ects that  SAB  is  involved  in  are:  publication  of  the  New 
Students  Record  directory.  Homecoming  hosts  and  host- 
esses. Watermelon  Fest  during  orientation  week,  assistance 
with  alumni  telefund  campaigns,  April  fool's  film  festival 
and  birthday  cake  delivery  service. 


1. 

Bob  Dennis 

7. 

Leo  Lanham 

13. 

Dave  Campbell 

2. 

Teresa  Abell 

8. 

Janice  Barnes 

14. 

John  Kacich 

3. 

Jim  Gassmann 

9. 

Michael  Greathouse 

15. 

Elaine  Garst 

4. 

Keith  Carroll 

10. 

Lisa  Zebedee 

16. 

Roxann  Stewart 

5. 

Robert  O'Daniell 

11. 

Brian  Boomgarden 

17. 

Betsy  Ward 

6. 

Darryl  Eanos 

12. 

Oamaris  Coleman 

18. 

Jay  King 
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Student  Life  Advisors 


John  Anzelmo,  Craig  Ardagh,  Michael  D.  Borah,  Jeffrey  Brzinski,  Valerie 
Butler,  Debbie  Coates,  Lee  Childers,  Mark  Collins,  Chase  Corker,  Robert 
Donahoe,  James  Drake,  Joe  Furman,  James  Gale,  Mary  Gavin,  Edward 
Gee,  Derrick  George,  Kevin  Goulding,  Bridgett  Green,  Cynthia  Leo,  Jim 
Lewis,  Carol  Loisel,  Andy  Lotko,  Claudette  Luepke,  Jeannine  McCann, 
Marilyn  Melvin,  Alice  McCourt,  Michelle  Metzler,  Jeff  Middlemas,  Lisa 
Muenzer,  Daniel  Nadler,  Dave  Nickels,  Rick  Norris,  Glen  Nyman,  Susan 
O'Connell,  Linda  Osborne,  Susan  Parish,  Scott  Gunther,  Julie  Heidbreder, 
Susan  Higbee,  Bob  Holmes,  Brad  Houlberg,  Chuck  Howard,  Ivar  Hyngstrom, 

Student  Life  Advisors  are  upperclassmen  trained  to  assist 
and  advise  incoming  students  in  adjusting  to  University 
life.  SLA's  spend  literally  hundreds  of  hours  each  semester 
conducting  campus  tours,  helping  students  move  in,  escort- 
ing students  to  campus  activities  and  conducting  small 
group  meetings  in  residence  halls.  The  Student  Orientation 
Committee  is  responsible  for  composing  and  running  the 
Student  Life  Advisor  training  program  and  annually  spon- 
sors the  Student  Activities  Fair  as  well  as  throughout  the 
entire  year  provide  the  student's  voice  to  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Orientation  Programs.  Officers  and  Student 
Orientation  Committee  Members  for  the  1981-82  academic 
year  were:  Diane  L.  Johnson,  Chairman;  Tim  Flodin,  Vice 
Chairman;  Mary  Chybicki,  Publicity  Chairman;  Carrie 
Odorizzi,  Secretary;  Bill  Davis,  Treasurer;  Carol  Bordoshuk; 
Frank  Keck,  Cathy  Kujawa,  Aaron  Stanley,  and  Becky 
Terrill. 
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Tom  Jeziorski,  Melissa  Johnson,  James  Kahlfeldt,  Paula  Kasper,  Patrick 
Kennedy.  Gail  Kilduff,  Chris  Koch,  Reiner  Krautwald,  Nancy  Krogull,  Linda 
Kruse,  Eddie  Parker,  Clarice  Parsons,  Joane  Patton,  Jody  Patton,  Polly 
Piland,  Bill  Pitchford,  Delois  Porter,  Kanika  Ratanapridakul,  James  Roff, 
Jodi  Rugger!,  Evan  Rushing,  Mark  Sanderson,  Bob  Sagendorf,  Clyde 
Schmelzer,  Karriem  Shari'ati,  Kirk  Shepherd,  James  Shetler,  Jerry  South. 
Glenn  Stolar,  Mark  Sullivan,  Jerome  Terry,  Steve  Thomas,  Yvette  Thomas, 
Alex  Vaughn,  Marian  Webster,  Thea  West,  Stephen  Wissel,  Michael 
Witkiewicz. 
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Students  for  Pollution  Control 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Donna  Cottam,  Paul  Miceli,  June  Reineman 
(secretary),  Karia  Whitley  (vice-president),  Ruth  Finnegan,  Alan  Mitchell. 
SECOND  ROW:  Mark  Kresin  (president),  Joe  Subsits  (treasurer),  Cynthia 


Burzynski,  Cindy  Nolan,  James  Miller,  Jon  Ogle,  John  F.  Melster  (director), 
John  Angstmann. 

Students  for  Pollution  Control  has  been  an  active  student 
group  since  the  fall  of  1979.  The  main  objectives  are  to 
make  interested  students  aware  of  present  environmental 
conditions  and  to  prepare  students  who  are  interested  in 
environmental  fields  for  careers  in  this  area.  These  objec- 
tives are  accomplished  by  taking  field  trips  to  landfill  sites 
or  sewage  treatment  plants,  as  well  as  discussing  the  cur- 
rent governmental  regulation  for  disposal  or  treatment  of 
hazardous  wastes  at  the  monthly  meetings.  An  average  of 
three  seminars  are  conducted  each  semester  on  various  en- 
vironmental topics,  and  these  seminars  are  open  to  all 
interested  people. 
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Tel  pro 


Telpro  is  the  SIU-C  student  radio  and  television  production 
company.  The  two -fold  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
produce  programs  for  possible  broadcast  on  WSIU-TV  and 
WSIU-FM  and  to  provide  students  with  valuable  practical 
experience  on  studio  equipment.  A  variety  of  programs  are 
produced  each  semester  including  music,  drama  and  in- 
structional shows.  Through  production  work  the  members 
gain  knowledge  of  and  competence  in  their  areas  of  interest 
in  the  broadcast  industry. 


1. 

Ed  Dunn 

u--^ 
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2. 

Robert  Laney— production  director 

3. 

Chris  Johnson 

4. 

Bill  Bearchamp— operations  manager 

18. 

Tom  Wolfe 

27. 

Jeff  Swanberg 

36. 

Craig  Irwin 

5. 

Dewayne  Krager 

19. 

Derrick  White 

28. 

Ken  Presti 

37. 

Scott  Myers 

6. 

Tom  Moster 

20. 

Kennetha  Paschall 

29. 

Kent  Desiderio 

38. 

Dean  Ulrich 

7. 

Tom  Vonberg— executive  producer 

21. 

Tim  Rathert 

30. 

Rita  Stout 

39. 

Pat  Maenza 

8. 

Dave  Lowe 

22. 

Dale  Perrin 

31. 

Steve  Baratta 

40. 

Bernadette  Davis 

9. 

Marguerita  Lynch — public  relations 

23. 

Paula  Johnson 

32. 

Tim  Erickson 

41. 

Mary  Jane  Miller 

10. 

Jean  Giuffre 

24. 

Bruce  Heidorn 

33. 

Renee  Baily 

42. 

Dave  Hacker 

11. 

Brenda  Brandt — treasurer 

25. 

Bill  Hartmann 

34. 

Mark  Niederkorn 

43. 

Charles  Mills 

12. 

Mike  Logan— production  advisor 

26. 

Rich  Griffin 

35. 

Mike  Fisch 

44. 

Jeff  Nau 

13. 

Phil  Tangel 

14. 

Debbie  Kapusta— secretary 

15. 

Barb  Reesy 

16. 

Matt  Holdrege— production  advisor 

17, 

Bill  Johnson— faculty  supervisor 
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Agribusiness  Economics  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Angle 
Motley,  Lois  Smith  (treasurer), 
Doug  Miller  (secretary),  Rodney 
Clark  (vice  president),  Laura  Egert 
(president).  SECOND  ROW:  Rich- 
ard Thomas,  Harriet  Barth,  Renee 
Ozee,  Edward  Beggs,  Sara  Tem- 
men,  Karl  Gust,  Gerald  Krausz, 
Charles  Goff,  Charlie  Sappington, 
Keith  Ackeman,  Doug  Johnson, 
Brad  Hatfill.  THIRD  ROW:  Don 
Wetherall,  Ron  Hollman,  Mike 
Powers,  Steven  Schmeltz,  Mark 
Metz,  Dave  Beccue,  Mike  Bliever- 
nicht,  Tami  Schaafma,  Jim  Miller, 
Ray  Gvillo,  Tim  Haarmann,  Mike 
Anderson.  FOURTH  ROW:  Scott 
Sherts,  Dave  Sahnepper,  Mark 
Lolly,  Brenda  Hill,  Greg  Sigwell. 
Doug  Fornoff,  Le  Desmith,  Dave 
Westerlund,  Mark  Brazinski,  Larry 
Fabian,  Steve  Witges,  Duane 
Frederking,  Andy  Mason,  Mark 
Winkler. 


Agriculture  Student  Advisory  Council 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Matt 
Reidy,  Pam  Heiman,  Kyle  Pepin, 
Harriet  Barth,  Lynn  Lewis  (secre- 
tary), Pervis  Ellis,  Nora  McKilligan 
(president),  John  Singler,  Duane 
Frederking  (publicity  chairman), 
Ed  Beggs,  Randy  Kempa,  Barb 
Egert  (social  chairman).  SECOND 
ROW:  Dr.  William  Doerr  (advisor), 
Leslie  Oetgen,  Roger  Bolton,  Ken 
Maschhoff  (financial  chairman), 
Mark  Brazinski  (vice-president), 
Mark  Winkler,  Doug  Miller,  Lynn 
Wedekind,  Jeff  Smith,  Mark  Wal- 
lace. 
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Alpha  Epsilon  Rho 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Bob 
Bailey,  Dee  Maras,  Paul  Rogers, 
Joy  Pothour,  Randy  Welker.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Scott  Witherall,  Linda 
Koschoreck,  Naomi  Nimrod,  Mike 
Herzovi,  Dan  Eyrich,  Liz  Ells- 
worth, Kevin  Thomas,  Gregory  J. 
Kamrow.  THIRD  ROW:  Brenda 
Brooks,  Debra  Gallo  Laureen  Kayl, 
Greg  Mueller,  Andrew  Wilson, 
John  Norris,  Dave  Frieke,  Tim 
Pflaum,  Jim  Hagarty,  Randall  T. 
Webster.  FOURTH  ROW:  Kim 
Fleger,  Sharon  Lockett,  Bob  Roos, 
Ed  Berry,  Tom  vonBerg,  Pamela 
Coyner,  Mike  Fryntzko,  Tracy 
Crim,  Francesca  Anselmo,  Scott 
Bentley.  FIFTH  ROW:  Jone 
Smith,  Renee  Bailey,  Tom  Wolfe, 
Pete  Monninger,  Niles  Send- 
strom,  Mark  Niederkorn,  Dale 
Perrin,  Mike  Puleo,  Roy  Greg- 
ortch,  Jeff  Swanberg,  Jeff  Mi- 
chels,  Patrice  Maenza,  Sandy 
Lambrnos,  Cheri  Solway,  Larry 
Ross,  Garry  Wilcox,  Carolyn 
Courim,  Dale  Christ,  Todd  Cral- 
ley,  Carol  Hickey. 


Alpha  Gamma  Delta 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Brenda 
Schumaier,  Kathy  Tausche,  Eliza- 
beth Meyer,  Tammy  Ezell.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Nancy  Kowal,  Kristen 
Kessler,  Renee  Farris,  Andrea 
Miller.  THIRD  ROW:  Molly  Ha- 
gan,  Sherri  Witherspoon,  Mau- 
reen Franke,  Michele  Barry.  Laura 
Roy,  Linda  Lake,  Debby  Fletcher, 
Judy  Mills.  FOURTH  ROW:  Cathy 
Fields,  Amy  Novara.  Kim  Ugolini, 
Deb  Sauerhage,  Kathy  Czorniak, 
Cheryl  Jones,  Cerol  Reeve.  Diane 
Eisel.  Laura  Oberc,  Ann  Gleason, 
Jill  Hager,  Cyndi  Weiss,  Pam 
Ezell.  Marcia  Fletcher.  Sara 
Micheals. 
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Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Marcia 
Jumper  (secretary).  Audrey  Wil- 
son (vice  president),  Debra  Klm- 
brough  (president),  Lisa  Harrod 
(Assistant  Dean).  SECOND  ROW: 
Sherian  Randle.  Bernlce  Brewing- 
ten,  Cheryl  Black,  Jacqueline 
Crisp,  Monique  Townsend,  Gwen 
Olds,  Thea  West,  Sherry  Moore, 
Lillian  Aguilar,  Marian  McKinney. 
THIRD  ROW:  Ruth  Younge, 
Karen  Scott,  Brigett  Manson, 
Donna  Ward,  Bridgett  Green, 
Harriette  Wilson. 


Alpha  Tau  Omega 
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FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Joe 
Legittino,  Wally  Engels,  Bill  Rich- 
ards, Jim  Surles,  Jeff  Duncan, 
Mike  Mesohler,  Doug  Graben- 
stetter,  Carl  Miller,  Rick  Rosario, 
Mike  Holland.  SECOND  ROW: 
Mark  Galvin,  Jon  Sonney,  John 
Gonzenbach,  Maureen  Franly, 
Joe  Connell,  Wilfredo  Olmos, 
Doug  Slagely,  John  Berns.  THIRD 
ROW:  Tyson  Johnson,  Mark 
Thompson,  Kathy  Darling,  Greg 
Minarik,  Phil  Koteski,  Jeff  Haines, 
Jeff  Haight,  Scott  Kennedy,  Bob 
Kruger,  Bob  Craig,  Bard  Freeman, 
Jeff  Eastin,  Kirk  Schmitt,  Joe 
Blonski,  Daryl  Bardush,  Doug 
Law,  Michael  Meling,  Gary  South- 
ard, Scott  Maher. 
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Alpha  Zeta 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Art 
Henkel,  Melissa  Schermer,  Bar- 
bara Egert,  Richard  Thomas,  Rod- 
ney Clark.  SECOMD  ROW:  Walter 
J.  Wills,  Melissa  Wolf,  Margaret 
Demus,  Ed  Beggs,  Charles  Sap- 
pington,  Brian  Bennett,  Jack 
Henning,  Abuhasan  Mottdnoor. 
THIRD  ROW:  J.  Lynn  Wede- 
kemper,  Azman  Hassan,  Mark 
Mohlenbrock,  Michael  Santner, 
Daniel  Devi  Boston.  Steven 
Schmeltz,  Greg  Sidwell,  Doug 
Fornoff,  Tom  Toohill. 


American  Marketing  Association 


FIRST  ROW— right  to  left:  Dr. 
Ron  Taylor,  Tom  Wilcox,  Joan 
Gages,  Sharon  Lerman,  Doug 
Peters,  Robin  LeTourneau,  Teril 
J.  Buska,  Thomas  Lash.  SECOND 
ROW:  Lynn  Varas,  Pam  Halle,  Jim 
Collen,  Charles  Moody,  Mike 
Sassorossi,  Vienetia  Hill,  Marilyn 
Pond,  Dr.  John  Summey,  Mark 
Spero,  Barbara  Culhane,  Franceen 
Condon,  Rita  Reilly,  Jean  Esch- 
mann.  Amy  Foszcz,  Colleen  Dren- 
non.  THIRD  ROW:  Bill  Lorenz, 
Ronald  McDonald,  Perry  Sutker, 
Del  Luber,  Bruce  Quinn,  Bob 
Pechous,  Rich  Robelts,  Lonnie 
Priest,  Mark  Stanton,  Niels  Acker- 
man,  Mark  Clausen,  Mike  Fre- 
dette,  Teresa  James,  Aurelia  Lynn 
Davis,  Joy  Elaine  James,  Mary 
Wentzel.  FOURTH  ROW:  Maria 
Simon,  Phil  Iwen,  Monica  Shea, 
Kim  Weakley,  Joe  Sorce,  Mindy 
Ward,  Neil  Brown,  Tammy  Olt, 
Beth  Hiebel,  Alan  Jaremus,  Jan 
Pelley,  Jeff  Engel,  Wendy  Leifer, 
Craig  Keller,  Rita  Baccheschi,  Bob 
Massuga,  Steve  Fess,  George 
Parker,  Craig  Rausch,  Myron  Dale 
Rose. 
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American  Society  of  Interior  Designers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Judy 
Vonderheide  (treasurer),  Lisa  Len- 
hardt  (president).  SECOND  ROW: 
Sue  Darraugh,  Melissa  Hammond, 
Diane  Sturhann,  Harrlette  Burks, 
Maureen  Peterson,  Judy  Pellum, 
Paul  Murphy,  Sarah  Reep,  Kay 
Wulf,  Deborah  Brown  (vice  presi- 
dent). THIRD  ROW:  Pam  Ezell, 
TerrI  Kasher,  Randall  Manson, 
Sue  Przybysz,  Barb  Caires,  Lynn 
Hynes,  Cathy  Dietzen. 


Association  for 
Childhood  Education  International 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Cindy 
Devlin,  Beverly  Webb,  Norma 
Minor,  Jan  Burrelsman,  Clare 
Thierry.  SECOND  ROW:  Brenda 
Hinton,  Jacqueline  Hamlin,  Judy 
Perkens  (treasurer),  Lesa  Emery, 
David  Green,  Ruby  Lattuada,  Kim 
Harris.  THIRD  ROW:  Dr.  Qulsen- 
berry  (advisor).  Peggy  Kielsmeier, 
Cindy  Rees,  Wilma  Richel  (secre- 
tary), Barbara  Stachourak  (vice 
president).  Donna  Sudduth,  Terri 
Detering,  Karen  Kassner,  Gail 
Robinson,  Dr.  Mattheas  (advisor), 
Laura  Austin. 
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Association  of  Student  Chapters  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 


I 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Tony 
Zarinelll,  Pat  Durkee,  Margie  Tri- 
olo.  Sue  Nelson.  Nicole  Wills, 
Jacque  Perez.  Lydia  Lundeen, 
Craig  Hansen.  L.  N.  Davis.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Mark  Bollmann.  Curt 
Smith.  Steve  Bowman.  Darryl 
Johnson.  Graylin  Rahman.  Rob 
Proctor.  Mike  LeTourneau,  Randy 
Moore,  Tom  Lovetree.  Lynn 
Moade.  Terry  Boling.  THIRD 
ROW:  Dave  Wagner.  Keith  Rink, 
Todd  Delfosse,  John  Backensto, 
Tom  Donahue,  Ed  Kerkhover,  Bill 
Orrill,  Pete  Harding,  Chris  Pruitt, 
John  Ashby,  Jeff  Dugan,  Gary 
Kuper. 


Blacl<s  Interested  in  Business 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Cheryl 
G.  Pittman,  Bernice  Calhoun, 
Charmaine  R.  Darris,  Nancy 
Moore,  Venetia  Hill,  Laurie  Corn- 
ish. SECOND  ROW:  Ronald  K. 
Carter,  Michael  D.  Miles,  Anthony 
L.  Hardin,  Reggie  Campbell. 
THIRD  ROW:  Clyde  E.  Jenkins, 
Charles  Newman,  Anthony  Wil- 
liams, Michael  Triplett,  Terry  Ty- 
ler, Darryl  Balark. 
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Chi  Alpha 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Sue 
Flxler,  Debbie  Carver,  Dave 
Walker,  Mike  Yaeger,  Julie  Spell- 
man,  Greg  Brotzman,  Debbie 
Lindsey,  Bill  Dempsey.  SECOND 
ROW:  Mike  Marshall,  Ronald  Mc- 
Donald, Greg  Kalsot,  Jill  Sale, 
Sherrie  Walker,  Debbie  Kramer, 
Virginia  Minetree,  Jeanne  Wied- 
locher,  Mary  Gavin,  Debbie 
Downs.  THIRD  ROW:  Mary  Ann 
Lenz,  Steve  Tull,  Barb  Synder, 
Beth  Denigan,  Dean  Ulrich,  Vern 
Reeder,  George  Wiedlocher,  Tim 
Blankenship,  Melisa  Minetree, 
Greg  Campbell.  Eric  Vana,  Mary 
Sullivan.  Dan  Faust,  Phil  Caw- 
thon. 


Clothing  and  Textiles  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Me- 
lissa Bigger  (president),  Yvonne 
Whewell.  Amy  Trainor,  Jennifer 
Schwan  (secretary).  Patty  Rou- 
ghen, Therese  Feldman,  Mindy 
Ward.  SECOND  ROW:  Jan  Pel- 
ley,  Crevolyn  Berham  (treasurer), 
Kelly  Breen,  Jan  Cannon,  Mary 
Ruppert,  Marcia  Kalinowski. 
Jeanette  Wey.  THIRD  ROW:  Di- 
anne  Schmidt,  Joane  Patton, 
Annette  Taaffe,  Nancy  Craig, 
Janet  Cleveland,  Maureen  Ma- 
lahy.  Donna  Smuskiewicz  (social 
chairman).  FOURTH  ROW:  Becky 
Topp,  Jan  Novie,  Cheryl  DeCluck, 
David  Koca,  Kay  Grise  (faculty 
advisor),  Theresa  Jamis,  Kelly 
Mickelson,  Sue  Frailey  (vice  pres- 
ident). 
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Community  Development 
Graduate  Student  Association 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Pat 
Murray,  Chris  Heaton- Brown,  Ma- 
lay Acharya,  Herman  Tiongsoh. 
SECOND  ROW:  Boa  Badou,  Cyn- 
thia Just,  Sally  Taylor,  Bruce 
Brown,  Mahalakshmi  Mahaling- 
ham,  Kristin  Berry. 


Delta  Chi 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Mark 
Combs,  David  Becker,  Mike 
Becker,  John  Stewart,  Brad  Grif- 
fith, Mike  Potter,  Joel  Nikoleit, 
Bill  Arnold,  Forrest  Fairall,  Stan 
Manarski.  SECOND  ROW:  Bob 
Leonard,  Greg  Lacina,  Jon  Guido, 
Bob  Dennis,  Steve  Morton,  Steve 
Segner,  Dave  Rurtz,  Dave  Young, 
Steve  Bong,  Mike  Kohls,  Ron 
Stein.  THIRD  ROW:  Arron  Stan- 
ley, Ken  Henhouse,  Guy  Punt,  Tim 
Amerman,  G.  Bevignan,  Tom 
Boon,  Wendell  Jones,  Willy  Par- 
tak,  Mark  Duda,  Mike  Serrano, 
Jeff  Rensch,  Kurt  Hyzy,  Matt 
Collings. 
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Delta  Tau 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  An- 
drew Sblendorio.  Charles  Casey, 
Eric  Torossian.  Mark  Kuyawa. 
SECOND  ROW;  Claudia  Sitton, 
James  Taylor,  Lisa  Swanson,  Ed- 
ward McKissick.  THIRD  ROW: 
Laura  Macejak,  Patricia  Kunza, 
Lisa  Dwyer,  Dave  Parks,  Kent 
Gordon.  FOURTH  ROW:  Kelly 
Mason,  Kathy  Hanson,  Betty 
Brinkley,  Linda  Darnay,  Lisa  Car- 
ter, Ann  Buzzard,  Greg  Radtke. 
FIFTH  ROW:  Lynn  Holmes,  Julie 
Zimmerman,  Patty  Pajek,  Peggy 
Campbell,  Renee  Karber,  Pam 
Diercks,  Roses  Krauf,  John  Metz, 
Doris  Moody,  Robin  Bartulo,  Ken- 
neth Humphrey,  Mike  McGee. 
SIXTH  ROW:  Carol  Fergen  (treas- 
urer), Donnamarie  Minor  (secre- 
tary), Theresa  Lahue,  Laura  Law- 
less, Mike  Makris  (vice  president), 
Yvette  Thomas.  SEVENTH  ROW: 
Troy  Dimmig,  Mike  Resneik,  Clint 
Cosgrove,  Brent  Marks,  Jeff 
Wright  (president),  John  Slocumb, 
Gayla  Rose,  Bill  Swartz,  Tim 
Linduska. 


Engineering  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Chris 
Sheffler  (recording  secretary), 
Charlene  Akins  (E.J.C.  represent- 
ative), Dan  Brewer  (president), 
Andrew  Hall  (vice  president).  Sue 
Prescott  (corresponding  secre- 
tary). SECOND  ROW:  Stan 
Cloyd,  Roy  Orr,  Martin  Van 
Doren,  Tom  Pardee,  Angela  Akins, 
Jeff  Smith,  John  Bonnett,  Dave 
Coe,  Diane  Kopinski,  Scott  Mei- 
singer. 
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Finance  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Paul 
Durr,  Rick  Winningham,  John 
Rossing,  Art  Duffy,  Bill  Riley. 
SECOND  ROW:  Margaret  Walker, 
Suzanne  Spetly,  Roz  Rossing,  Dr. 
Dave  Loy,  Melissa  Loy,  Kevin 
Close,  Phil  Fanale,  Samsiah 
Zhinal,  Rick  Hayes,  Mark  Field. 


Forestry  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Jim 
McEvoy,  Trog,  Wayne  McCorm- 
ick,  Janet  Okonski.  SECOND 
ROW:  Renee  Bouchard,  Leif  A. 
Kamuth,  Kevin  Schultz,  Bob  Hing- 
tgen,  Kenneth  M.  Irwin,  Peg 
O'Laughlin,  Matt  Reidy,  Lisa  Lyon. 
THIRD  ROW:  Karia  Schrader, 
Kevin  Powell,  Mark  Melvin  Sem- 
bell,  Mike  Provost,  Beth  Craw- 
shaw,  Judy  Allen,  Leslie  Oetgen, 
Joan  Lanham,  Suzie  Bock,  Me- 
lissa Wolf,  Marsha  Bookman. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Unda  White, 
Gene  Skinner,  Randy  Davenport, 
Dominic  Oldershaw,  Dave  Koz- 
lowski,  Danny  Crider,  Jon  Walker, 
John  Guziec,  Tracey  Schuize, 
Roger  Bolton,  Brian  Cook,  Mike 
Tanner. 
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French  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Gigi 
Guelzow,  Mary  Saporito,  Masood 
Aziz,  Ban  Tran,  Marc  Falcoc- 
Vigne,  John  Gordon.  SECOND 
ROW:  Graig  Barthuly,  Margaret 
Epro,  Judy  Aydt,  Solange  Evans, 
Heidi  Swanson,  Andrea  Beaty. 
THIRD  ROW:  Nathan  Geoffry, 
Rolondo  Banda,  Tony  O'Meara, 
Jennifer  O'Meara,  Dorothy  Steg- 
man.  Marc,  Kurt  Laver,  David 
Gobert,  Lance  Uttemweiler. 


Full  Tilt  Frisbee  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Mike 
Connors,  Steve  Behme,  Gene 
Treacy,  Ted  McGee,  Dean  Smith, 
Mark  Kelly.  SECOND  ROW:  Mike 
Kelly,  Gene  Heck,  Jim  Mallon, 
Steve  Whitehead,  Mike  Rogan, 
Jack  Murphy,  Paul  Dent,  Bob 
Peel,  Damon  Osborne,  Mike 
Lewis. 
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Future  Farmers  of  America 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Dr. 
Fred  Reneau  (advisor),  Lois  Smith 
(reporter),  Lynn  Lewis  (president), 
Jim  Lewis  (vice-president),  Keith 
Johnson  (treasurer),  Paul  Woods 
(sentinel  pro-tem).  SECOND 
ROW:  Karen  Leavitt,  John  Sing- 
ler,  Mary  Ann  Narve,  Bob  Frisch, 
James  Davis,  Bob  Fogel,  Doug 
Slagley,  Kevin  Perkins,  Nancy 
Musumba,  Charles  Sappington, 
Janet  Ruddy.  THIRD  ROW:  John 
Hughey,  Hobart  Dixon,  Tim  Haar- 
mann.  Brad  Hatfield,  Dave  Clark, 
Brett  Ward,  Roger  Carr,  Brad 
Wilson,  Mark  Brazinski,  David 
Saint  Germain,  Phil  Babcock. 


Harper  Angel  Flight 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Diana 
Stanley,  Naomi  Krasnesky,  Cathy 
Stranc,  Lydia  Davis.  SECOND 
ROW:  Mike  Potts,  BobbI  Jo 
Lueth,  Tammie  Risley,  Sandy 
HIckle,  Roxanne  Soja,  Mardi 
Broyles,  Eva  Tate,  Nell  Thomas, 
Tom  Purple. 
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Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Mike 
Chase,  Tom  Pardee,  Keith  J. 
Muska,  John  R.  Bennett,  Paul 
Egges,  Terry  Gray,  Bob  McDon- 
ald, Mark  Hopkins. 


Joint  Student  Council 


,'^- 


.A 


Left  to  right:  Kenneth  Tempel- 
meyer  (faculty  advisor),  Tim 
Townsend  (Tau  Beta  Pi  rep.), 
Laurie  Smith  (S.W.E.  rep.),  Mark 
Hopkins  (I.E.E.E.  rep.,  treasurer). 
Vernal  L.  Weatherspoon  (BE. AT. 
rep.,  chairman),  Joe  Weisbruch 
(S.M.E.  rep.,  vice  chairman), 
Charlene  Akins  (ENGRG.  club 
rep.,  secretary),  Dennis  Cham- 
pagne (A. S.M.E.  rep.)  Marvin  E. 
Johnson  (assistant  dean). 
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Kappa  Omicron  Phi 


Left  to  right:  Mary  Kula,  Marcia 
Romanofsky  (treasurer),  Thelma 
Nettles  (vice  president),  Joice 
Euneman  (president).  Melva  Pon- 
ton (advisor),  Karen  Younger  (sec- 
retary), David  Koca. 


MBA  Association 


Members  who  attended  the  MBA 
Alumni  Conference  are:  FIRST 
ROW— left  to  right:  Alison  Davies, 
Lynn  Dintelmann,  Maureen  Grlg- 
gin-Grove  (secretary-treasurer), 
Shanna  McNeill  (president).  Mar- 
garet Hill  (vice-president).  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Cathy  Piersen.  Gary 
White  (GSC  rep).  Patty  McDon- 
ald. Brian  Young.  William  J.  Lee. 
Steve  Greenwaldt. 
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Pan-Hellenic  Council 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Tyrail 
Williams,  Pat  McNeil.  Terri  Stin- 
nette,  Roberta  Fews.  SECOND 
ROW:  Donnel  Caswell.  Clemmie 
Newsome.  Lisa  Harrod.  Sherry 
Moore,  Jerry  Claudio.  Liz  Walker. 
Taquana  Stephens. 


Panhellenic  Council 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Kim 
Wilson  (delegate),  Brenda  Schu- 
maier  (delegate).  Amy  Roffman 
(delegate).  SECOND  ROW:  Kathy 
Schill  (secretary),  Maureen  Ma- 
lahy  (vice  pres-extension),  Jill 
Hager  (treasurer),  Julie  Kelly 
(president),  Pat  Petrowe  (public 
relations  chairman).  Barb  Jorash 
(vice  pres-judicial  board),  Allison 
Breeze  (advisor). 
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Phi  Beta  Sigma 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Hona- 
tlo  Martin,  Cleveland  Proffitt, 
Brian  Arceneaux.  James  Orr,  Matt 
Cunningham,  Anthony  Smith. 
SECOND  ROW:  Donell  Caswell, 
Leamon  Walton,  Joey  Renbert, 
Alvin  Davis,  Derrick  Collins. 


Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Dennis 
Lee  Trueblood,  Pete  Sahm,  Mike 
Dyer,  David  Nyman,  Frank  Keck, 
Greg  Meagher,  Tim  Flodin,  Phil 
Yohn,  Jeff  Volz.  SECOND  ROW; 
Bob  Leverenz,  John  Carter,  My- 
linda  Pechenino,  April  Eatherly,' 
Theresa  A.  Tarran,  Jamie  L. 
Repko,  Patty  Mologousis,  Jody 
Brown,  Daryl  Nyman,  Julie 
Wetherell,  Martin  Reinsalu. 
THIRD  ROW:  Tim  Silke,  Jay  Kass- 
ing,  Jim  Vukovich,  Don  Kalkstein, 
Phil  Crone,  Jeff  Sawner,  Brad 
Price,  Dan  Winchell,  Tom  Shan- 
han,  Dan  Nadler,  Clyde  Schmel- 
zer,  David  Pritehard,  David  Hays, 
Kevin  Hays. 
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Photogenesis 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Greg 
Gillis,  Brian  Matsumoto,  Ken 
Metz,  Sandi  Frank,  Bob  Tomany. 
SECOND  ROW:  Sue  Seeiy,  Scott 
Reed.  Pam  Falejczyk,  Doug  Mar- 
vin, Steve  Williams,  Paul  Minkus. 
THIRD  ROW:  Cheryl  Unger,  Steve 
Spicer,  Jay  Switzer,  Ralph 
Brunke,  Steve  Nozika,  Don  Mat- 
ter. 


Rainbow's  End  Preschool 


Szymon  Ablamowicz,  Eli  Ander- 
son, Lauren  Berkowitz,  James 
Blessing,  Jessica  Buthman, 
Megan  Dowd,  Timmy  Forby,  Eric 
Fourez,  Heather  Fuller,  Josh  Fur- 
low,  Christa  Gaither,  Bekah  Gei- 
ger,  Laura  Glancy,  Abe  Green- 
berg,  Andrea  Jones,  Jonathan 
Knipping,  Crispin  Kretzman,  Joha- 
than  Lewis,  Cabriel  Neps,  Clint 
Poole,  Jeremy  Riley,  Ben  Seibert, 
Abram  Shook,  Amy  Shute,  Meg 
Stafford,  Alison  Weil,  Peter  Weil, 
Josh  Welker.  Sandra  Lutzger  (di- 
rector), Jan  Hartley  (assistant  di- 
rector), Evie  Wexler  (head 
teacher),  Kathy  Hawk  (teacher), 
Sandy  Gregory  (teacher),  Virginia 
Gerdes  (student  teacher). 
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Saluki  Cheerleaders 


Left  to  right:  Lisa  Lang,  Lew 
Lanker,  Lori  Jones,  Jarroid  Brown, 
Rhonda  GreenweH,  Scott  Habel, 
Oalelisa  Crocker,  Pete  Grieder, 
Trina  Green,  Aud  Rusenas,  Karia 
Coleman,  Doug  Garrard,  Leigh 
Bamfield,  Mark  Collins,  Lori  Cecil, 
Scott  Belt. 


Sigma  Tau  Gamma 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Becky 
Gaffney,  Evan  Rushing,  Beth 
Baldasearre,  Mark  Sanderson. 
SECOND  ROW:  Bill  Johnson, 
Jackie  Hausnar,  Linda  Gosse,  Al- 
fonzo  More.  THIRD  ROW:  Mari- 
jane  Hahn,  Kirk  Shepard,  Reid 
Kuzel,  Phil  Hill,  John  Ward,  Tim 
Sass.  FOURTH  ROW:  Tom  Glaze, 
Mike  Hoffman,  Burt  Tong,  Jenny 
McCann,  Lisa  Pope.  FIFTH  ROW: 
John  Toth,  Ted  Pforsich,  Randy 
Gamble,  Jim  Shetler,  Casey 
Wrobel,  Bill  Searra,  Casey  Mc- 
Clure.  Rick  Norris,  Dave  Cauflin, 
Rainer  Wauld,  Mike  Borah,  Butch 
Poshard,  George  Kasper. 
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Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Todd 
O'Reilly,  Sherry  Witten,  Kevin 
Nussbaum.  Tina  Mantay.  John 
Renfro,  Mark  Helbing,  Mark 
Kutsch,  John  Kelly,  Lois  Jacobs, 
Ruta  Kalbfleisch.  SECOND  ROW: 
Maggie  Malone,  Debbie  Peter, 
John  Przyble,  Linda  SobolewskI, 
Linda  Olsen,  Kathy  Chornak, 
Susan  Baines,  Umesh  Kukreti. 
THIRD  ROW:  Kathy  Cannon, 
Mike  Medwedeff,  Lori  Witten, 
Mitch  Kaufman,  Bruce  Wallace, 
Kelly  Michelson.  FOURTH  ROW: 
Vern  Field,  Jeff  Geisler,  Mary 
Leemon,  Al  Henry,  Paul  Blickens- 
derfer,  Kevin  Smith,  Tim  Johnson, 
Dave  Hippie,  Matthew  Gale,  Doug 
Brezina. 


Society  of  Women  Engineers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Lucy 
Reyes,  Laurie  Wenger  (secretary). 
Margie  Freeman  (vice-president), 
Sandy  Sherman  (president).  Barb 
Fuggiti,  Sharon  Geelan,  Jean 
Watermeier  (treasurer).  SECOND 
ROW:  Dennis  Champagne,  Mark 
Hopkins,  Susan  Burns,  Charlene 
Akins,  Brian  Pendleton,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert O'Hagen  (counselor),  Cinda 
Chullen. 


Sphinx  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Tom 
Hevrdejs  (secretary).  Rod  Sharp 
(president),  Dennis  Woods  (vice 
president),  Linda  Schneider  (pub- 
lic relations  chairman).  SECOND 
ROW:  Tammy  Wolgan,  John  Gon- 
zenbach.  Tammy  Kurtz,  Susan 
Higginbotham.  Patty  Cadagin, 
Kent  Croon,  Rama  Chambers, 
Ronda  Zucco,  Denise  Cariello. 
THIRD  ROW:  Lyie  Patterson,  Julie 
St.  John,  Dave  Beccue.  Diane 
Johnson,  Ray  Blacklidge,  Eric  Lar- 
son, Randy  Webster,  Donna 
Riede,  Mark  Mohlenbrock,  John 
Mitchell,  Mark  Murphy. 


Student  Home  Economics  Association 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Sandra 
Schoonover  (treasurer),  Lori  Smith 
(first  vice),  Jennifer  Schwan  (pres- 
ident), Jane  Rapp  (secretary). 
SECOND  ROW:  Annette  Drone, 
Melody  Kocian,  Thelma  Nettles. 
Martha  Obermeier,  Joyce  Eune- 
man,  Judy  Fry,  Betsy  Santow, 
Dianna  Klein,  Diane  Short,  Terri 
Cooper  (historian). 
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Student  Programming  Council 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Jona- 
than Kahn  (chairman),  Debbie 
Wienand  (center  programming 
chairperson),  Kevin  Molidor  (spe- 
cial events  chairman),  Dixie  Ost 
(promotions  chairperson),  Carol 
Moran  (incoming  special  events 
chairperson),  Larry  Turouske 
(travel  &  recreation  chairman), 
Cory  Esaki  (New  Horizons  chair- 
person), Michael  Quane  (video 
programming),  Calvin  Barnes 
(spirit  counsel  chairman).  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Kurt  Karlenzig  (con- 
cert chairman),  Scott  Standley 
(SPC  films  committee),  Jocelyn 
Ritchie  (expressive  arts  chairper- 
son), Jim  McLaughlin  (video  pro- 
ductions chairman). 


Tau  Beta  Pi 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Serop 
Karoglanian,  Mark  Hopkins,  Mary 
Peter,  Harry  Clendenin,  Elizabeth 
Forrester,  Gary  Coleman,  Dave 
Flowers.  SECOND  ROW:  Tim 
Townsend,  John  Bleem,  Chris 
Hebel,  Hootashmand  Parsi-Ferai- 
doonian,  Laurie  Smith,  Eric  Mo- 
berg,  Jay  Huddleston.  THIRD 
ROW:  Dan  Milrov,  Peter  Kanas, 
Albert  Kent,  Curtis  Dodd,  Wayne 
Elseth,  Andy  Kessie,  Tom  Jeffer- 
son. 
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Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Rory 
Mullins.  Paula  Dreher,  Joe  Cu- 
netto,  Jim  Hill,  John  Simmers, 
Mary  Karayiannis,  Jerry  Schroe- 
der,  Kathy  Colp,  Dave  Macauley. 
SECOND  ROW:  Barbara  Budo- 
wick,  Kathryn  Miller,  David  Hack- 
ett,  Chris  Demarco,  Scott  Rau, 
Robert  L.  Holmes,  Scott  Horn, 
Chris  Smith,  Paul  C.  Fortman, 
Lisa  Funkhouser,  Dave  Robinson. 
THIRD  ROW:  Renee  Parisi,  Pam 
Gish,  Tim  Duffy.  Bob  Marand, 
Cynthia  Terao,  Kim  Santarelli. 
Mary  Rothschald.  FOURTH  ROW: 
Michael  Melcher,  Gene  Mulligan, 
Bill  Ryan,  Andrew  Freeman,  Mike 
Russell,  Jim  Zahrt,  Mike  Fenill, 
Ken  Foertsch,  Kevin  Aagaard,  Rod 
Reynolds,  Kurt  Denlinger. 


WIDB 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Ken 
Presti,  Rick  Rainville,  Brad  Rog- 
ers, Mark  Vasco.  SECOND  ROW: 
Kevin  McGuIre,  Mardell  Culley, 
Loren  Gent,  Laurie  Wiley,  Nick 
Grubisich,  Vic  Arreudoudo,  Fran- 
cesca  Anselmo.  THIRD  ROW: 
Todd  Cralley,  Tim  Cawley,  John 
Grayson,  Sue  Morz,  Lisa  Dartt, 
Vicki'Klein.  FOURTH  ROW:  Has- 
sau  Omarrossel,  Christine  Porter, 
Jim  Hagerty,  Bob  Roos,  Jane 
Graudolofo,  Sandy  Lambrinos, 
Garry  Wilcox.  FIFTH  ROW:  Carol 
Hickey,  Brad  Young,  Kaudi  Kline, 
Tom  Piazza.  SIXTH  ROW:  Carolyn 
Courim,  Julie  O'Donnel,  John 
Amberg,  Charles  Bourgeois,  John 
Spotts,  Bob  Johnson.  SEVENTH 
ROW:  Paul  Rogers,  Kate  Lathom, 
Brian  R.  Plaut,  Ken  Krause.  Carol 
Stec,  Scott  Burditt,  Greg  Davis. 
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Women's  Rugby 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Karen 
Paquin,  Sue  Cahlll,  Susan  Kelly, 
Mary  Ellen  Corrlgan,  Amy  Dun- 
ning, Chris  Lupica.  SECOND 
ROW:  Barb  Cauato,  Kris  Schir- 
mer,  Backy  Larkin,  Shannon 
Mauldlng,  Pearl  Cabrera,  Amy 
Sobiech,  Sue  Cahill.  THIRD  ROW: 
Adrianne  Wesol,  Cheryl  Greer, 
Deb  Pasley,  Patti  Jorsan,  Darlene 
Sedlock,  Carol  Brinkman.  Thresa 
Nelson,  Jean  Dusablon,  Maria 
Erickson,  Beth  Beyerl. 


Zeta  Phi  Beta 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Sandra 
Cogwell,  Angela  Dixon  (vice-pres- 
ident), Yvonne  Parker  (business 
person),  Linda  Flowers  (graduate 
advisor).  SECOND  ROW:  Karyn 
Leftridge  (secretary),  Debbie 
Brown  (treasurer),  Sharon  Walker 
(president). 
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Campus  Publications 


Accent  Magazine 


Daily  Egyptian 
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Residence  Halls 


East  Campus 


Schneider  2-6 


1. 

Diane  Carmody 

6. 

Lori  Deiike 

11. 

Karen  Johnson 

16. 

Valerie  Fabian 

21. 

Tracy 

26 

Kathy 

2. 

Terry  Bell 

7. 

Jane  Cahill 

12. 

Vicki 

17. 

Soreya  Eve  Noon 

22. 

Bobby  Witkiewicz 

27. 

Phil  Hill 

3. 

Lyn  Sykora 

8. 

Ann  Eberhart 

13. 

Pam  GIsh 

18. 

Lee  Ray  Shilders 

23. 

Mike 

28. 

Tom  Nance 

4. 

Kim  Basso 

9. 

Sue  Johnson 

14. 

Julie 

19. 

Art 

24. 

Kathy  Backer 

5. 

Francie  Madonia 

10 

Greer  Meyers 

15. 

Linda  Handy 

20. 

Melissa 

25. 

Dan  Vancil 
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Schneider  7-1 1 


6CHMe\De^  7-ii 


1. 

Mary  McDaniel 

5. 

Patty  Robertson 

9. 

Ann  Milanski 

13. 

Ivy  Wallace 

17. 

Karen  Johnson 

21. 

Jayne  McGuire 

2. 

Beth  Meier 

6. 

Lori  Grobe 

10. 

Lolita 

14. 

Amanda 

18. 

Budget  Erklin 

22. 

Scot  McCollum 

3. 

Lisa  Lockwood 

7. 

Lauri 

11. 

Shelly 

15. 

Theresa  Krueger 

19. 

Cindy  Broughton 

23. 

Mark  8.  Zurliene 

4. 

Cyd  Jarred 

8. 

Nancy  Schoepfer 

12. 

Joann 

16. 

Chris  Dillard 

20. 

Sue  Courtney 

24. 

Bill  Gustafson 
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Schneider  12-17 


1. 

Wendy  Siegel 

8. 

Pam  Mairs 

15. 

Janenne  Lupi 

22. 

Doug  Neville 

29. 

Edison 

Berrio 

36. 

Gene  Taylor 

2. 

Heidi  Conldin 

9. 

Julie  Lawson 

16. 

Lisa  Glazebrook 

23. 

Janice  Christ 

30. 

Al 

37. 

Frank 

3. 

Kelli  Watkins 

10. 

Sherri  Norberg 

17. 

Charsetta  Reed 

24. 

Shayon  Smith 

31. 

Dave 

38. 

Charles 

4. 

Meredith  Thompson 

11. 

Esme  Flores 

18. 

Yvette  Holmes 

25. 

Melissa  Doss 

32. 

Jim 

39. 

Matt  Betti 

5. 

Gail  Kildeeff 

12. 

Elaine  Barcklay 

19. 

Mary  Saporito 

26. 

Joan  Rizzardini 

33. 

Barry 

40. 

Rod 

6. 

Kathy  Blake 

13. 

Susan  Maher 

20. 

Lisa 

27. 

Beth 

34. 

Jim 

7. 

Pam  Beaman 

14. 

Jacki  Corhgan 

21. 

Karen  Johnson 

28. 

Cindy  Broe 

35. 

John  Bernstein 
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Schneider  Hall  Council 


1. 

Gail  Kilduff 

4. 

Beth  Sager 

7. 

Greg  Streetman 

10. 

Bob  Evely 

13. 

Jeff  Bowles 

16. 

Gary  Works 

2. 

Rodney  Mcintosh 

5. 

Terry  Bell 

8. 

Kenya  Manik  Everett 

11. 

Gene  Brandon 

14. 

Mike  Mikes 

17. 

Bill  Wood 

3. 

Carrie  Odorizzi 

6. 

April  Erceg 

9. 

Curtis  Troutt 

12. 

Sharon  Lockett 

15. 

Barbara  Makowski 

18. 

Scott  Eddleman 
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Neely  2-6 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Melissa 
Rodgers.  Rita  Slider,  Lori  Cet- 
genski,  Anne  Busenbark,  Lynn 
Adelsdorf,  Nancy  Marconcini, 
Cathy  Nelson,  Mary  Fugal,  Debra 
Granger.  SECOND  ROW:  Katrina 
Anderson,  Mike  Zurek,  Maurice 
Fola. 


Neely  7-1 1 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Gwen- 
dolyn Young,  Angle  Rogers,  Mikki 
Robinson,  Angle  Jones,  Iru  Getz- 
off.  Pete  Hoff,  Cassandra  Glover, 
Derek  Dierker,  Terry  Conklin,  Tim 
Jones.  SECOND  ROW:  Joe,  Mark 
Babilonia,  Rob  Clar,  Boyd  Steig- 
man,  Edward  Haskell,  Moose 
Wolf,  Steve  Groe,  Don  Schmitz, 
Charlie,  Kurt  Krogull,  Dolores 
Couce,  Vic  Hudson,  Laura  Jelinek, 
Linda  Franks.  THIRD  ROW:  Sandy 
Smith,  Cathy  Forster,  Kathy 
Boyle,  Lisa  Titsworth,  Debbie 
Blum,  Lori  Van  Poucke,  Althea 
Pascoe,  Kim  Oliver,  Pam  Sum- 
mers, Becky  Gaffney,  Robin  Rob- 
inson, Lori  Calhoun,  Jo  Ellyn 
Yahnki.  FOURTH  ROW:  Caria 
Moore,  Patty  McCreery,  Jill  Sale, 
Melinda  Chesnek,  Lynne  Pick, 
Lydia  Wychris,  Dan  Fisher,  Angle 
Titong,  Teresa  Dietz,  Joni  Newen- 
ham,  Karen  Burke,  Allesandra 
Molinari,  Pam  Major,  Karen  Wie- 
gert,  Carl,  Denise  Rozhon,  Debbie 
Tollio,  Kelly  Gallagher,  Laura 
Pechous,  Barb  Schalkey,  Rhonda 
Levi,  Kay  Wilt,  Kathy  Weir,  Kim 
Oliver,  Vivien  Aye,  Cathy  Croft, 
Barb  Loos,  Jackie  Housner,  Joan 
Lonhan. 
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Neely  12-17 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right: 
Ann  Marie  Kieter,  Leah  Wuellner, 
Sandy  Berry,  Daphne  Young, 
Kelly  Nelis,  Linda  Sykes.  Caria 
Bachman,  Marcia  Sasman,  Carol 
Loisel.  SECOND  ROW:  Amy  Yo- 
cum,  Nancy  Hoover,  Ann  Roth- 
weiler,  Roseanne  Duffek,  Gina 
Leitierre,  Teri  Bluemling,  Rick 
Kanzler,  Wally  Engels,  Joe  Mich- 
ael, Darlene  Bethea.  Scott  Oku- 
mura.  THIRD  ROW:  Sherri  Wal- 
ters, Kathy  Ruggles.  Martin  Dull, 
Maria  Erickson,  Laura  Luthin, 
Minoo  Panahi,  Steven  Conforti, 
Derrick  Johnson,  Ed  Cepiel,  Jim 
Solski,  Michael  Errico,  Karen 
Bjekick,  Julie  Markoff,  Carolyn 
Schafaz,  Cathy  Hall,  Jodi  Quirin. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Tom  Christian- 
sen, Susan  Theise,  Heather  Snow- 
den,  Mark  Bereridge,  Kevin  Wat- 
kins,  Pete  Greider,  Scott  Pettit, 
Scott  Meisinger,  Carl  Formento, 
Leonard  Simpson,  Curtis  Mc- 
Daniel,  Steve  Petrow,  Bob  Lo- 
Bianco,  Ralf  Ingwersen,  Tom  Kid- 
wel,  Dan  Engels,  Keith  Crago. 


Allen  I 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Greg 
Palmer,  John  Maroso,  Shelly  Ay- 
cock,  John  Noak,  Kim  Broadrick, 
Sue  Hamilton.  Greg  Alford,  Barb 
Beston,  Andy  Poulos.  Shawn 
Franke,  Ross  Adams,  Katherine. 
SECOND  ROW:  Herschel  Davis, 
Jeff  Nau,  Joe  Lauesen.  Dan  Faust, 
Pat  McLaughlin,  Mark  Tubay, 
Mike  Norwood,  John  Vissering, 
Tammy  Page,  Kurt  Oetjen,  Matt 
Gale,  Dawn  Newburn,  Jim  Dye, 
Karen  Kessler,  Brad  Rongey, 
George  Walker.  Steve  Vlazny, 
George  Mendoza. 
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Allen  II 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Curt 
Golding.  Kris  Kertgen,  Doug 
Barker,  Mike  Halequa,  Scott 
Branscome,  Phil  Dolci.  Ron 
Jones,  Tom  Nederbo,  Jon  Olt- 
man,  Kyle  Hamilton,  Frank  Scior- 
tino,  Mark  Ponco,  Jarrold  Brown, 
Ken  Hall.  SECOND  ROW:  Jeff 
Raffensperger,  Dave  Rymark, 
John  Mott,  Eric  Rochorv,  Ted 
Wolf,  Frank  Klimkiewicz,  John 
Joliff,  Mike  Schultz,  Tim  Con- 
nelly, Jack  Patmythes,  Phil  Kote- 
ski,  John  Gordon,  Brian  Koontz, 
Todd  Egizii,  Frank  Sikora,  Matt 
Detoy,  Mike  Clark,  Mike  Cardinel, 
Kevin  Martin,  Roy  Garcia,  Eric 
Asselmeier,  Bruce  Stone,  Steve 
Blackard.  THIRD  ROW:  Phillip 
Cruikshank,  Scott  Hoffman,  Tom 
Nagle,  Pat  Lambke,  Mark  Strehl, 
Steve  Franks,  Jeff  Krause,  Chris 
Mullen. 


Allen 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Ken 
Garfat,  Steven  Reeverts,  Tim 
Berkheimer,  Steve  Kerr,  Patrick 
Tyler,  Mark  Isensee,  Joseph 
Schager,  Jonathan  Schmidt,  John 
Kotkovich,  John  James,  Michael 
Jelinek.  SECOND  ROW:  Jim 
Maffia,  Kevin  Hunt,  Eric  Toras- 
sian,  Mark  Backe,  Kirk  Stock- 
hecke.  Chip  Murdock,  Kelly  Jiles, 
John  Paulson,  Charles  Nunnally, 
Stephen  Phillips,  Thomas  Bau- 
mann,  Warren  Babbitt,  Richard 
Hurst,  John  Tampinen,  Mike  Nel- 
son, Kevin  Farley,  Peter  Witwicki, 
David  Swartz,  David  Neil,  Jim 
Sulsberger,  Jim  Gattin,  Jack  Luk- 
ker,  Thomas  Carlson,  Paul  Blick- 
ensdorfer,  Robb  Witt,  Michael 
Westley,  Ray  Nonnie.  THIRD 
ROW:  Robert  Duncan,  Mark 
DIugolecki,  Kevin  Bradley,  Jeremy 
Rowlland,  Herbert  Williams,  Hank 
Lystad,  Rodney  Osley,  Gordon 
Grigus,  John  Rowley,  Bob 
Schmidt,  Eugene  Cage,  Richard 
Hess,  Greg  Baber,  Tom  Camp. 
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Boomer  I 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Tom 
Prichard,  Chris  Johannesson.  Bob 
Riggs,  Cory  Welsman,  Todd  Per- 
pignani.  Melissa  Johnson.  Wendy  • 
Salberg.  Carlls  Lane,  Adam  John- 
son, Belinda  Roberts,  Yasmin 
Williams,  Jeff  Nimick,  Mary  Lou 
Redmond.  SECOND  ROW:  Jeff 
Hoger,  Stacy  Yerby,  Joe  Busch, 
Jim  Antonczyk,  Kevin  Fanning, 
Conni  Johnson,  Cathy  Coyne, 
Alicia  Schmitt,  Beth  Telkes,  Chris 
Pryor,  Maurice  Nolan,  Darrly  Law- 
son,  Brian  Zieler.  THIRD  ROW: 
Craig  Jungels,  Gary  Stonelake, 
Laura  Cotter,  Roy  Smith,  Eric 
Nitsche,  Dave  Bartel,  S^isan  Scan- 
Ion,  Patricia  Vanceltebrake,  Bill 
Hungate,  Jeff  Dibenedetto,  Jan 
Davis,  Jackie  Mcintosh,  John  Ar- 
buckle,  Stephanie  Smith,  Mark 
Hopkins,  Julia  Messina,  Gayla 
McMlllin,  Gralg  Blvlns,  Cathy 
Vaught,  Dave  Keeling,  Beth  Nev- 
enfeld,  Phil  Higdon,  Jerry  Euge- 
mann.  FOURTH  ROW:  Charles 
Delfosse,  Brian  Henderson,  Greg 
Schnlelder,  Randy  Friedman, 
Mark  Turner,  Diane  Andreonl. 
Robert  Glaser,  Jeff  Druckman. 


Boomer  II 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Doug 
Peterson,  Calvin  Whaley,  Bill  Grif- 
fith, Ted  Engelsdorfer,  Roger  Han- 
Ion.  SECOND  ROW:  Phil  Benifel, 
Bill  Lepola,  Al  Slater,  Rob  Frunk, 
Lowel  Staggs,  Paul  Turner,  Jeff 
Bell,  Greg  Narowetz,  Bryent  Till- 
man, Brian  Chapman.  THIRD 
ROW:  Jamie  Baver,  David  Clark, 
Mike  LenschI,  Tony  Licltra,  Mark 
Griseta,  Dan  Warnick,  Tim  Song, 
Kevin  Kett,  Jim  Burns. 
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Boomer 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Patti 
Neville,  Stephanie  Davis,  Uti- 
tia  Richardson,  Lisa  Renfro,  An- 
drea Smith,  Andrea  Harris,  Re- 
gina  Carlton,  Princess  Solomon, 
Sherry  Morris.  SECOND  ROW: 
Karen  Kobelia,  Sue  Kronke,  Su- 
sanna Mirelis,  Jeanne  Jarboe, 
Linda  Saether,  Diane  Hickok, 
Paula  Schaaf,  Stacie  Gerach, 
Janie  Robinson,  Dianna  Sary, 
Karen  Bilotta,  Gloria  Bradley, 
Melonee  Johnson.  THIRD  ROW: 
Jeanine  Sisson,  Shelly  Robinson, 
Marianne  Galvin,  Kristin  Taghon, 
Lisa  Cox,  Ginny  Perrelli,  Cindy 
Schlesinger,  Tami  Cole,  Leann 
Petty,  Patricia  Donovan,  Leslie 
Rayburn.  Mildred  Anderson. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Sue  Mallon,  Tim 
Cluskey,  Margaret  Lynch,  Jim 
McKenna,  Maureen  Madden, 
Chris  Molitor,  Beata  Beckman, 
Pat  Wisniewski,  Ellen  Schwartz, 
Sandra  Drane. 


Wright  I 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Carl 
Lord,  Eric  Portz,  P.  J.  VanReeth. 
Steve  Erwin,  Ed  Camis,  Hal  Gib- 
son, Animal.  SECOND  ROW: 
Tony  Kenevan.  Mark  Johnson, 
Jim  Rathburn,  Keven  Kuhlman, 
Porter  Singer,  Marty  Nagle,  Tim 
Allen,  Ken  Gezella,  Kevin  Reyn- 
olds, Roger  Metzler,  Jeff  Baum, 
Mike  Davids,  Kent  Custer,  Scott 
Purnell,  Bill  Madonia,  Don  Den- 
nigmann.  THIRD  ROW:  Joe 
Burns,  Andy  Hartweg,  Steve  Sisk, 
Pat  Francis,  Mike  Seiter,  Mike 
Allendorf,  Jim  Proehl,  Ken  Frank- 
ovich,  John  Lloyd. 
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Wright  II 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Robert 
Rempert,  Rodney  Fisher,  Andre 
Rhoder,  Carlos  Boyd,  Donnald 
Smith,  L.  C.  Gordon,  Kennedy 
Russell,  Mark  Lanscoun,  Jeff 
Swanberg.  SECOND  ROW:  Mike 
Squillo,  Michael  Goodman,  Mi- 
chael Mgichrowitz,  Terry  Lewis, 
Greg  Miller,  Pat  Curtin,  Marc  Bell, 
Roderich  Tolbert.  THIRD  ROW: 
Robert  Johnson,  Ken  Humphrey, 
James  Lyman,  Scott  Fogarty, 
Steve  Hinton,  Billy  Saxton,  Dave 
Mueller,  Brian  Coughlin,  Steve 
Jackson,  Jeff  Shismkus,  Ed 
Fuller,  Mike  Hays,  Bob  William- 
son. FOURTH  ROW:  Grant  Feng, 
Dave  MacKenyie,  Martin  Griesne, 
Charles  Wallace,  Todd  Norenil, 
Mark  Hibbler,  Brian  Culman,  Rob- 
ert Steward,  Charles  Wiesmeth, 
John  Ruffin,  Roy  McKinley,  Den- 
nis Cusock,  Dwayne  Harris. 


Wright  III 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Robert 
Hayden,  Bill  Goy,  Todd  Warren, 
Jim  Bianco,  Brian  Williams,  Corey 
Noonen,  Mike  Cherry,  Kendahl 
Quade,  Tyrone  Echols.  SECOND 
ROW:  Charles  Griffis,  Mike  Fuller, 
Mark  Eliot,  Rick  Roque,  Pete  Sul- 
livan, Tracy  Stenbeck,  Kevin 
Blackwell,  David  Finley,  Mark 
Renner,  Kenneth  Vasser,  Rich 
Kortkamp,  Gerald  Adams,  Pat 
McGavin.  THIRD  ROW:  Rod 
James,  Charles  Walker,  Richard 
Young,  Chris  Freeman,  Hassaw 
Rosell,  Jim  Powers,  Steve  La- 
Saine,  Robert  Bluestone,  Dennis 
Hart,  Dan  Clancy,  Pete  Maher. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Brian  Wowicki, 
Jeff  Duncan,  John  NcNeely,  Bill 
Cunningham,  Dan  Webb,  Pete 
Everds,  Jon  Swire,  Daw  Marks, 
Curtis  Ward,  Ken  Keys. 
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Triad  Hall  Council 


i    J! 


Harold  Van  De  Bur 
John  Anzelmo 
Mike  Allendorf 
Perry  Stevens 
Jeff  Humphry 
Barbara  Joseph 
Harold  Gibson 
Bob  Glaser 
Gilbert  Lyde 
Phil  Dolcl 
Scott  Branscome 
Gary  Cooper 
Robb  Frank 
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Freeman 
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1. 

John  Kunz 

16. 

Rechard  Peel 

31. 

Gr 

eg  Modzelewsk 

i  46. 

Don  Barnes 

61. 

Beth  Bicklein— RHC 

7 

6.  Jane  Grandolfo 

2. 

Bob  Reitz 

17. 

Dave  Acquahasare 

32. 

Tim  Luber 

47. 

Paul  Farrel 

62. 

Greg  Hebson                                7 

7.  Jeff  Wheeler 

3. 

Lesa  Booton 

18. 

Vincent  Jackson 

33. 

Steve  Cobb 

48. 

Matt  Pollack-SRA 

63. 

Bill  Tefft                                          7 

8.   Brian  Curry 

4. 

Nasser  Madha 

19. 

Ekhiera  Reza 

34. 

Kim  Douglas 

49. 

Becky  MacGregor 

64. 

Beth  Kelner                                  7 

9.  Paul  Leach 

5. 

Juan  Fuller 

20. 

Doug  Sturn 

35. 

Jim  Lee 

50. 

Andy  Tildon 

65. 

Carlos  Blake                                 8 

0.  Rich  Newell 

6. 

Ralf  Hoffman 

21. 

Suresh  Chanmergan 

36. 

Ben  Chandler 

51. 

Vincent  Hayes 

66. 

Valitis  Lemis                                8 

1 .  Steve  Schnettler 

7. 

Pie  Walker 

22. 

Tob  Derby 

37. 

Steve  Hoffman 

52. 

Cora  Butler 

67. 

Constantinos  Kontaghiorghes  8 

2.  Micheal  Evans 

8. 

Jerry  MacGregor   23. 

Bob  Hanson 

38. 

David  Graessle 

53. 

Scott  Mattson 

68. 

Patricia  Wilson                            8 

3.  Julie  Shroer 

9. 

H.  Ed  Stover 

24. 

Curt  Logan 

39. 

Charles  Causey 

54. 

Jeane  Jorash 

69. 

Karen  Joseph                              8 

4.  Mary  Garand 

10. 

Charles  Casey 

25. 

Tim  McMahan 

40. 

Charles  Traylor 

55. 

Dare  Stockwell 

70. 

Mark  Sturgell                              ^ 

5.  BillAddler 

11. 

Chris  McElroy 

26. 

Dewey  McDoughal 

41. 

Tom  MacLeod 

56. 

Rochell  Lebovitz 

71. 

Denise  Swanson— SRA             ° 

6.  Carol  Cornell 

12. 

Mark  Lee 

27. 

Carl  Wyatt 

42. 

Harry  Hartley 

57. 

Ross  Bledson 

72, 

Jean  McGurk                                ^ 

7.  Rick  Tomaso 

13. 

Rich  Kryczka 

28. 

Dan  Ash 

43. 

Todd  Fisher 

58. 

Laura  Sunday 

73. 

Pat  Bennett                                 ^ 

B.  Walter  Stunard 

14. 

Bakur  Asher 

29. 

Gene  Skinner 

44. 

Tony  Rodgers 

59. 

Jeff  Korfus 

74. 

Brett  Hamilton                            ^ 

9.  Jim  Zbonski 

15. 

Tom  Swanson 

30. 

Sir  Freeman 

45. 

Re 

>se 

^ing 

arberg 

60. 

BillC 

isey— SF 

1A 

75. 

George  Gionis 
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Thompson  Point 


Baldwin 


1. 

Jodi  Farmer 

14. 

Holly  Hanks 

27. 

Dawn  Oberman 

40. 

Dawn  Picton 

2. 

Julie  Kutzler 

15. 

Mariann  Pietrus 

28. 

Chris  Hoth 

41. 

Jean  Wood 

3. 

Kim  Schroyer 

16. 

Cindy  Shull— vice  president 

29. 

Lisa  Franke— head  resident 

42. 

Colette  Tangel 

4. 

Lori  Moritz 

17. 

Melanie  Munger 

30. 

Diane  Clayton 

43. 

Kim  Dalziel 

5. 

Melissa  Wolf— secretary 

18. 

Fran  Giavaras— 1st  floor  rep. 

31. 

Lynn  Zimmermann— 3rd  floor  RA 

44. 

Karen  Szarock— 1st  floor  rep 

6. 

Nancy  Denk 

19. 

Kim  Santarelli 

32. 

Ronda  Wall 

45. 

Kim  Wesley 

7. 

Patricia  Hildebrand 

20. 

Beth  Baldwin 

33. 

Patti  Cadagin— 2nd  floor  RA 

46. 

Kelly  Mason 

8. 

Maryann  Stahl 

21. 

Mary  Woods 

34. 

Barb  Cox 

47. 

Heidi  Ramos 

9. 

Sue  McCune 

22. 

Carol  Banaitis 

35. 

Candi  Harris 

48. 

Jill  Baker 

10. 

Pam  Laws 

23. 

Leah  Rodgers 

36. 

Beth  Astrowski 

49. 

Lori  Craig 

11. 

Tammy  Tosa 

24. 

Joan  Boysen— 2nd  floor  rep. 

37. 

Katrine  Darnall 

50. 

Karen  Trippe— treasurer 

12. 

Lazette  Lee— 2nd  floor 

rep. 

26. 

Pam  Mallory 

38. 

Heidi  Hahn 

51. 

Marian  Webster— president 

13. 

Tina  Stonum 

26. 

Sarah 

39. 

Teresa  Derringer 

52. 

Linda  McCreery 
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Smith 


1.  Luke  Welsh  14. 

2.  Nancy  Schwartz  15. 

3.  Eden  Alcorn  1 6. 

4.  Julie  Shepard  17. 

5.  Tammy  Kurtz  18. 

6.  Debby  Standaert  19. 

7.  Randall  Manson  20. 

8.  Marty  Schlieper  21. 

9.  Rhonda  Felber  22. 

10.  Usa  Mifflin  23. 

1 1 .  Marie  Oldham  24. 

12.  Greg  Gutham  25. 

13.  Margaret  Miskin  26. 


Kelly  Reese  27.  Mark  Bersano  40.  Susan  Bradley 

Chris  Standaei-1  28.  Karyn  Purcell  41 .   Ken  Marciniak 

Gary  Harnden  29.  Randy  McGuire  42.  Annette  Ruez 

Michelle  Bonnell  30.  Angle  Mohr  43.   Mike  Reason 

Kevin  Eack  (RA)  31 .  Duane  Schombert  (RA)  44.  Terry  Marshall 

Debbie  Tull  32.  Jill  Labbe  45.  Shawn  Ingram 

Jodelle  Likes  33.  Diane  Custer  46.  Nancy  West  (RA) 

Mardi  Broyles  34.  Sharon  Brown  47.  Susan  Kissinger 

Cliff  Wilson  35.  Chris  Koch  48.  David  Trandel 

Kathy  Catlin  36.  Joel  Natkin  49.  Jim  Grant 

Nancy  Wulf  37.  Susie  King  50.  Kim  Meyer  (RA) 

James  O'Shea  38.  Debbie  Coates  51.  Scott  Elston 

Cheryl  Gripp  39.  Richard  Duchek  52.  Helene  Glikin 
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Kellogg 


1. 

Sue  Jamieson 

12. 

Rose  Garcia 

23. 

Julie  Christopher 

34. 

Cathy  Pool 

45. 

Diane  Fornell 

56. 

Cindy  Gaido 

2. 

Carolyn  Ulbert 

13. 

Johanna  Howett 

24. 

Trisha  Westbrook 

35. 

Lynette  Ripley 

46. 

Pam  Schwartztrauber 

57. 

Lisa  Zebedee 

3. 

Jennifer  Huquembourg 

14. 

Laurie  Jones 

25. 

Judi  Spinner 

36. 

Andrea  Basante 

47. 

Deidre  Rogal 

58. 

Amy  Hellman 

4. 

Brenda  Eckberg 

15. 

Barb  Strieker 

26. 

Glenda  Buck 

37. 

Gloria  Hicks 

48. 

Kim  Richter 

59. 

Gigi  Guelzow 

5. 

Jill  Manske 

16. 

Cheryl  Vanerio 

27. 

Jackie  Grieser 

38. 

Deb  Lagron 

49. 

Debbie  Cahill 

60. 

Colette  Gosselin 

6. 

Heidi  Swonson 

17. 

Cindy  Luitjohan 

28. 

Debbie  Kronowitz 

39. 

Reva  Oliverius 

50. 

Jody  Patton 

61. 

Sue  Palczewski 

7. 

Jan  Coats 

18. 

Sandy  Suchomski 

29. 

Judy  Solarz 

40. 

Betsy  Schmidt 

51. 

Kathy  Doetsch 

62. 

Linda  Buchanan 

8. 

Lisa  Moellenbrink 

19. 

Julia  Niekamd 

30. 

Paula  Finlay 

41. 

Amy  Jewel 

52. 

Brenda  Scroggins 

9. 

Kathy  Mack 

20. 

Brenda  Hopkins 

31. 

Usa  Krebs 

42. 

Karen  Kvitle 

53. 

Joane  Patton 

10 

Kim  Boyne 

21. 

Kasandra  Malone 

32. 

Beth  Kraudel 

43. 

Stacey  Prillaman 

54. 

Terri  Smith 

11 

Annette  Marsan 

22. 

Penny  Mangan 

33. 

Barb  Franckowiak 

44. 

Jill  Kirk 

55. 

Joye  Muller 
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Steagall 


c 

1. 

Tracy  Foster 

13. 

Glen  Stark 

25. 

Julie  Zimmerman 

37. 

Don  Matter 

49. 

Joy  Krusemark 

61. 

John  Guzlec 

2. 

Mike  Lehman 

14. 

Jean  LaFauce 

26. 

Lisa  Carter 

38. 

Marie  Palis 

50. 

Mel  Bonnell 

62. 

Linda  Jones 

3. 

Paul  Donnelly 

15. 

Allen  Cockerell 

27. 

Larry  Wallace 

39. 

Bill  Crain 

51. 

Bob  Allen 

63. 

Doug  Lyie 

4. 

Art  Olson 

16. 

Steve  Phillips 

28. 

Dave  Greer 

40. 

Time  Cox 

52. 

Peggy  Carrigan 

64. 

Dan  Knoblauch 

5. 

Karin  Williams 

17. 

Fred  McCleverty 

29. 

Guy  Warner 

41. 

Beth  Winer 

53. 

Linda  Martin 

65. 

Terry  Faber 

6. 

Kevin  Smith 

18. 

Brian  Stockwell 

30. 

Dave  Wendt 

42. 

Karen  Gentsch 

54. 

Mike  Howe 

66. 

Barbara  Becker 

7. 

John  Bartolozzi 

19. 

Jill  Carney 

31. 

Jeff  Hawkins 

43. 

Steve  Scheuber 

55. 

Jason  Coleman 

67. 

Laurina  Grady 

8. 

Maggie  Ambrose 

20. 

Lisa  Duff 

32. 

John  Elwood 

44. 

Adam  Craft 

56. 

Mike  Lucas 

68. 

Jeff  Buenting 

9. 

Tracey  Shuiz 

21. 

Chuck  Masterson 

33. 

Karen  Hartmann 

45. 

Diane  Terrafino 

57. 

Janine  Straley 

69. 

Sharon  Babat 

10. 

Dave  Cooley 

22. 

Joe  Legg 

34. 

Dave  Short 

46. 

Dale  Ciurczak 

58. 

Patty  Hull 

70. 

Shelley  Barttelbort 

11. 

Chris  Ponce 

23. 

Mark  Webb 

35. 

Glen  Wilson 

47. 

Doug  Meade 

59. 

Marcia  Swanson 

71. 

Brenda  Patton 

12 

Bill  Timm 

24. 

Steve  Wissel 

36. 

Mike  Kureja 

48. 

Jim  Lewis 

60. 

Ron  Ashby 

72. 

Jennifer  Vihnanek 
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Bowyer 


1. 

Louisa  Squires 

11. 

Julie  Grace 

21. 

Darnisha  Docker 

31. 

Jackie  Dourlet 

41. 

Julie  Brucki 

51. 

Tamara  Smith 

2. 

Mary  Jorgenson 

12. 

Cathy  Brown 

22. 

Debbie  Dahmer 

32. 

Sue  Lidicker 

42. 

Mary  Parker 

52. 

Rhona  Wood 

3. 

Diana  Aaltonen 

13. 

Mary  Chybicki 

23. 

Nancy  Treece 

33. 

Mary  Sexton 

43. 

Renee  Karber 

53. 

Paula  Szewculak 

4. 

Rita  Deutsehman 

14. 

Kathy  Popie 

24. 

Mary  Ladner 

34. 

Angie  Quigley 

44. 

Dawn  Sweeney 

54. 

Kim  Huenink 

5. 

Joyce  Pilgrim 

15. 

Mary  Ann  Lenz 

25. 

Ann  Brown 

35. 

Christy  Fry 

45. 

Mary  Walsh 

55. 

Liz  Fandl 

6. 

Joyce  Wasson 

16. 

Marty  IMoel 

26. 

Angie  Johnson 

36. 

Ann  Doetzel 

46. 

Theresa  Mitchell 

56. 

Beth  Quick 

7. 

Patti  Landmesser 

17. 

Julie  Mazheimer 

27. 

Sandy  Chapman 

37. 

Patty  Harris 

47. 

June  Hoerbert 

57. 

Jenny  Johnston 

8. 

Nancy  Golden 

18. 

Mishae  Milligan 

28. 

Kelli  Edwards 

38. 

Robin  Ettinger 

48. 

Carri  Hall 

58. 

Sue  Listner 

9. 

Tammy  Higgins 

19. 

Paula  Rushing 

29. 

Jane  Lapp 

39. 

Liane  Foster 

49. 

Karen  Stirewalt 

59. 

Vonnie  Miller 

10 

Carol  Hagan 

20. 

DeDe  Tanner 

30. 

Linda  Kruse 

40. 

Melissa  Mangubat 

50. 

Martha  Brazier 
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Pierce 


-P- T 1 


i    "  '2 


1. 

Denney  Nussbaum 

11. 

Scott  Freund 

21. 

Doug  Slack 

31. 

Phil  Weirzorek 

41. 

Dennis  Woods 

51. 

Jeff  Espinosa 

2. 

Kevin  Graham 

12. 

Chris  Burson 

22. 

Gary  Miester 

32. 

Eddie  Chalupa 

42. 

Scott  Johnson 

52. 

Tim  Door 

3. 

Jeff  Chovanic 

13. 

Paul  Rous— president 

23. 

Terry  Eiman 

33. 

Brian  Less 

43. 

Dan  Blanks 

53. 

Andy  Schenk 

4. 

Greg  Walker 

14. 

Mark  Croat 

24. 

Mitch  Ruger— v.p.  SRAC 

34. 

Kevin  Kunde 

44. 

Kent  Croon 

54. 

Russ  Curry 

5. 

James  Ambrose 

15. 

Eric  Larson— 1st  floor  RA 

25. 

Unknown 

35. 

Dennis  Greene 

45. 

Tom  Hoefer 

55. 

Mark  Nebesnyk 

6. 

Joel  Hardy 

16. 

Steve  Mason 

26. 

Bob  Cokel 

36. 

Doug  Hill 

46. 

Roger  Kent 

56. 

Ron  Kupustka 

7. 

Randy  Wllhelm 

17. 

Tom  Beckman 

27. 

Mike  Burke 

37. 

Jeff  Beyerlein 

47. 

J.  Gavin  Wilson 

57. 

Steve  Serrot 

8. 

Scott  Hoffmann 

18. 

Joe  Limonoski 

28. 

Karl  Terp 

38. 

Bill  Whyte 

48. 

Jack  Swan 

9. 

Jeff  Carlson 

19. 

Jeff  Edwards 

29. 

Steve  Brewsaker 

39. 

Andy  Mason 

49. 

Todd  Goodno 

10 

Mike  Will 

20. 

John  Craig  Keller 

30. 

Jack  Campbell 

40. 

Keith  Pivorey 

50. 

Jow  Rossberger 
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Bailey 


1. 

Russ  Mackowjak 

14. 

Tom  Murhy 

27. 

Jeff  Berry 

40. 

Chic  Pierman 

53. 

Gary  Berkley 

66. 

Keith  Larson 

2. 

Tom  McGee 

15. 

Brian  Noonan 

28. 

Chris  Lubbat 

41. 

Ron  Werner 

54. 

Mike  Stagner 

67. 

Don  Malone 

3. 

Daniel  O'Neil 

16. 

Kurt  Hartnig 

29. 

Carl  Poole 

42. 

Dave  Daurrogh 

55. 

Ty  Pratt 

68. 

Darren  Hillock 

4. 

Steve  Lomax 

17. 

Kurt  McCarney 

30. 

Steve  Weinberg 

43. 

Tim  Lapsys 

56. 

Craig  Feldner 

69. 

Dave  Dulaney 

5. 

Dan  Kott 

18. 

Jeff  Erb 

31. 

Robert  Journey 

44. 

Mike  Palmer 

57. 

Terry  Sponsler 

70. 

Rusty  Ayers 

6. 

John  Infante 

19. 

Bob  Butler 

32. 

Kirk  Birch 

45. 

Geoff  Biederman 

58. 

Robert  Wegener 

71. 

Jon  Sonney 

7. 

Joe  Buerger 

20. 

John  Lynzicki 

33. 

Russ  Blair 

46. 

Mike  Lyons 

59. 

Jeff  Daiber 

72. 

Mike  Marshall 

8. 

Robert  Dahl 

21. 

Todd 

34. 

Chris  Patrick 

47. 

Mike  Mumaw 

60. 

Dale  Finnestad 

73. 

Dean  Tendick 

9. 

John  Osthus 

22. 

Dave  Rennegarb 

35. 

Kevin  Musser 

48. 

Steve  Lewis 

61. 

Paul  Roman 

74. 

Keith  Leavitt 

10. 

Ralph  Hemme 

23. 

Mike  Burnner 

36. 

Steve  Rosengarden 

49. 

Kevin  Myers 

62. 

Jeff  Doherty 

11. 

Dave  Owen 

24. 

James  Lud>9man 

37. 

James  Allen 

50. 

Alan  Avcioglu 

63. 

Mike  McGuire 

12. 

Marty  Tascheck 

25. 

Caesar  Redoble 

38. 

George  Pritchett 

51. 

John  Baresky 

64. 

Kevin  Kutlik 

13. 

Jay  Newman 

26. 

Jeff  Siddens 

39. 

Craig  Downs 

52. 

Mike  Shami 

65. 

Jim  Whitney 
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Abbott 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Ellezer 
Redoble,  Michael  Antonoff,  John 
Berry,  Bob  Farley,  Gregg  Hurmitz, 
Steve  Cantor,  Chris  Trodter.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  John  Bond,  Mike 
Loneran,  Bob  McGinnis,  Steve 
Stefanik,  Dave  Catehpole,  Ed 
Claiborne,  Mark  Collins,  Matt 
Holdrege,  Mark  Hammer,  Ed 
Loewenstein,  Wesley  Mills,  Tim 
McKeon.  THIRD  ROW:  Scott  Kib- 
ler,  Stuart  Pickard,  Brian  Spang- 
ler,  Craig  Barthuly,  Kelly  Huff, 
Rod  Wilhelmi,  Daric  Bassin,  Eric 
Kurfman,  Steve  Lapham,  Dave 
Cook,  Troy  Ausbury.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Rob  Nenreck,  Perry  Baird, 
Mark  Grosvenor,  John  Hanpel, 
Curt  Baer,  Chuck  Gullo,  Doug 
Johnson,  Roy  Upton,  Mike  Bueha- 
man,  Tim  Schubert,  Brad  BIythe, 
Marlin  Brune,  Joe  Barber,  Dave 
Kerfman,  Jeff  Keefauver,  Ross 
Shoop,  Mike  Bock,  Mike  Kapraun, 
Tom  Dearlove,  Steve  Beatty,  Dan 
Smith,  Tom  Bowers,  John  Greg- 
ory, Bruce  Mobley,  Gerry  Schatte, 
Mike  Ryba,  Don  Smith,  Bill  Fuller, 
Bob  Neuman,  Jeff  Ohlson,  Ron 
Kreiger,  Mark  Steffen,  Richard 
Stover,  John  Kaufman. 


Felts 


Right  to  left:  Todd  Heddinger, 
Clarence  Owens,  Bill  Griesemer, 
Bruce  Ferrero,  Mike  Jackson, 
Mark  Majewski,  John  Howie, 
Steve  Eck,  Brad  Virden,  Paul 
Scholz,  Jim  Bleem,  Randy  Web- 
ster, Mark  Weller,  Morgan  Faulk- 
ner, Mark  Prince,  Joe  Grant,  Matt 
Roth,  Al  Roussin,  Todd  Fauth,  Al 
Schmele,  Doug  Gerrard,  Glen 
Ashby,  Rich  Dutton,  Paul  Loss- 
man,  Mark  Vierck,  Mark  Murray, 
Greg  Lisnik,  Kent  Briles,  Rob 
Grom,  Craig  Bradly,  Jim  Hack- 
man,  Perry  Shasteen,  Greg  Iben- 
dahl,  Scott  Jones,  Dave  Stance, 
Vernon  Curvey,  Jay  Freeman, 
Gowan  Fenley,  Scott  Krause,  Rick 
Robinson,  Mick  Kerr,  Mike  Roth, 
Phil  Hans,  Tim  Jacober,  Chris 
Callendo,  Steve  Kowa,  Martin 
Giordano,  Ian  Broomfield,  Dennis 
Wallace,  Dave  Holden,  Barry 
Welch,  Steve  Tendick,  Ken  Heav- 
ner.  Bob  Stanger,  Chuch  Schrage, 
Al  III,  Dave  Liss,  Rich  Miese, 
Chuck  Hickland,  Mark  Prince,  Rob 
Comeford,  Glen  Black,  Aaron 
Adams,  Randy  Roark,  Gregg 
Gizewski,  Dan  Robbins,  Mark 
Einsele,  Mike  Grisetta,  Ray  Rinn, 
Jeff  Doiron,  Steve  Pepenburg, 
Keith  Gregg. 
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Brown 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Mark 
Bersano,  Mike  Nitti,  Steve 
Rockow,  Tom  Adams,  Bud  Mc- 
Cumber,  Sean  Roach,  Brent  Van- 
dervliet,  Mike  Donow,  Scott 
Hock.  SECOND  ROW:  Jeff  Dird- 
zell,  Steve  Perenchio.  Dave  Kil- 
bane.  Rod  Sharp,  Dave  Jensen, 
Todd  Tennell,  Scott  Pitol,  Tom 
Ross,  Russ  Hotchkiss,  Dan  Wit- 
tenkeller,  Marty  Garramone,  Ken 
Shaw,  Len  Brunotte,  Tim  Reilly, 
Ben  Goudy,  Jim  Batzek,  Rick 
Edmonds.  THIRD  ROW:  Ty  Fitch, 
Paul  Seifert,  Kevin  Ford,  Lenny 
East,  Mike  Browning,  Jeff  Kloska, 
Joe  Studzinski,  Dennis  Shiley, 
Jim  Houda,  Joe  Ferrero,  Dan 
Gipson,  Keith  O'Brien,  Brian 
Holmes,  Brent  Wilson,  Dave 
Boyne,  George  Fields,  Eric  Smith, 
Kevin  Schroeder,  Don  Hutton, 
Steve  Tettig,  Brad  Prais,  Mark 
Ochs,  David  Treece,  Paul  Pannier. 


Brown  Escort  Service 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Keith 
Hohs,  Mike  Hannah,  Paul  Fregeau, 
Steve  Perenchio,  Tom  Ross,  Scott 
Koester,  David  Boyne.  SECOND 
ROW:  Steve  Chwalisz,  Scott 
Smith,  Dan  Koeningstiew,  Charles 
Dale,  Larry  Berg,  Monty  Kerley, 
Brent  Vadervliet  Ben  Goudy. 
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Thompson  Point  Executive  Council 


1 .  Marty  Schliper— treasurer 

2.  Mel  Bonnell— vice  president.  CEAC 

3.  Mike  Waliis— president 

4.  Beth  Winer— vice  president,  SRAC 

5.  Cheryl  Gripp— "The  Pointer"  editor 

6.  Mary  Ann  Stahl — secretary 

7.  Paul  Pannier 

8.  Chris  Kock 

9.  Linda  Osborne 

10.  Mike  Brunner 

1 1 .  Linda  Kruse 

12.  Rick  Robinson 

13.  Marian  Webster 

1 4.  Steve  Beatty 

15.  Colette  Gosselin 

16.  Jeff  Hawkins 

17.  Pam  Cook— graduate  assistant 

'for  programming 

1 8.  Paul  Pocs 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


s 


School  of  Agriculture 

Research  and  education  programs,  local  to  international  in 
scope,  are  conducted  on  more  than  2,000  acres  of  farm  and  forest 
land,  under  15,575  square  feet  of  greenhouse  glass,  arid  in  centers 
for  forestry,  horticulture,  agronomy,  and  each  of  six  species  of 
livestock.  Modern  laboratories  and  computer  facilities  are  used 
by  the  school's  1,000  students  and  53  faculty  members.  Depart- 
ments of  agribusiness  economics,  agricultural  education  and 
mechanization,  animal  industries,  forestry,  and  plant  and  soil 
science  offer  undergraduates  studies  in  seven  majors  and  a  score 
of  specializations,  as  well  as  master's  degrees  and  interdiscipli- 
nary doctorates. 
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Forestry 


Allen.  Judith 
Norridge,  IL 


Anderson,  Benny 
Ag  Economics  Olney,  IL 

Babcock.  Phil 
Ag  Education  Poplar  Grove,  IL 

Baker,  Randall 
Ag  Mechanization  Bement,  IL 

Barton,  Barry 
Elmwood,  IL 


Animal  Induatries 


Blievernicht,  Mike 
Agribusiness  Teutopolis,  IL 

Bock,  Susan 
Forestry  Park  Ridge,  IL 

Bolton,  Roger 
Forestry  Peoria,  IL 

Boxenbaum,  Charles 
Agriculture  Skokie,  IL 

Brennan,  Michael 
Glendale  Heights,  IL 


Forestry 


Buffenmeyer,  Karl 
Agribusiness  Economics  Lerna,  IL 

Byerley,  Darryl 
Animal  Industries  Columbia,  IL 

Cascarano,  David 
Forestry  Waukegan,  IL 

Clark,  Rodney 
Agribusiness  Economics  Toledo,  IL 

Craig,  Carol 
Deerfield,  IL 


Forestry 


Crider,  Danny 
Johnston  City,  IL 

Croon,  Kent 
Nokomia,  IL 

De  Smith.  Lee 
Annawan,  IL 

Dickmann,  Joseph  Jr. 
Forestry  Murphysboro,  IL 

Ellis,  Pervis 
Ag  Education  Harrisburg,  IL 


Forestry 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Agribusiness  Economics 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Forestry 
Agribusiness  Economics 


Fahs,  Philip 
Chatham,  IL 

Finger,  Robert 
Palatine,  IL 

Fornoff,  Doug 
Havana,  IL 

Frey,  Ted 
Agriculture  Steger,  IL 

Gawaluck,  Daniel 
Forestry  Chicago,  IL 


Agriculture 

Forestry 

Animal  Industries 

Agriculture 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Goff,  Charles 
Woodhull,  IL 

Gognat,  Gary 
Bridgeport,  IL 

Goodwin,  Ken 
Rushville,  IL 

Griess,  Scott 
Almhurat,  IL 

Gust,  Karl 
Palestine,  IL 


Hahn,  Marijane 
New  Lenox,  IL 

Hamilton,  William 
Agriculture  Monticello,  IL 

Hartwig,  Thomas 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Decatur,  IL 

Henkel,  Arthur 
Libertyville,  IL 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Herman,  Craig 
Forestry  Red  Bud,  IL 


Hollmann,  Ronald 
Agribusiness  St.  Peter,  IL 


Master,  Agribusiness  Economics 
Ag  Mechanization 


Huskey,  Rick 
Lebanon,  IL 


Jaafar,  Mohd.  H. 
Sabah,  East  Malaysia 


Forestry 


Forestry 


Johnson,  Carl 
La  Grange  Park,  IL 

Jones,  Kevin 
Son  Carlos,  CA 
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Jones,  Laura 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Carbondale,  IL 


Kelly,  Susan 

Forestry  Chicago,  IL 


Kerley,  Monty 
Ardmal  Industries 


Kilpatrick,  Carrie 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Kotansky,  Dan 

Forestry  Streator,  IL 


Simpson,  IL 

Kirkwood,  MO 


Krausz,  Gerald 
Animal  Industries 


Waterloo.  IL 


Lack,  Helmuts 

Agriculture,  Finance  Franklin  Park,  IL 

Lawson,  Diane 

Horticulture  Landscape  Carbondale,  IL 

Leach,  Darrell 

Forestry  Carbondale,  IL 

Lewis,  James 

Ag  Education  Wheeler,  IL 


Lewis.  Michael 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Farina,  IL 

Little.  Peter 

Animal  Industries  Winfield,  IL 

Lovett,  Kris 

Animal  Industries  Winnebago,  IL 

Maloy,  Bryan 

Agribusiness  Economics  Geff,  IL 

Mathias,  Randall 

Horticulture  Blue  Mound,  IL 


Mayo,  Kim 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

McCarter,  Frieda 
Agriculture  Cobden,  IL 

McCormick,  Wayne 
Forestry  Chicago,  IL 

McKinney,  Duane 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Mork,  Tonya 
Animal  Industries 


Plymouth,  IL 


Westfield,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Mueller,  Michael 
Forestry  Justice,  IL 

Nafziger,  Andrew 
Agriculture  Hopdale,  IL 

Neff.  Richard 

Agriculture  Belleville,  IL 

Newman,  Jay 

Agribusiness  Economics  Oakford,  IL 

Noblin.  Michael 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Waukegan,  IL 


Nusbaum,  Robert 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Rock  Island,  IL 

Nyman,  Daryl 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Gilberts,  IL 

Obeten,  IbiangL  E.      ^ 

Masters,  Agribusiness  Economics  Nigeria 

Oetgen,  Leslie 
Forestry  Tolono,  IL 

Oldershaw,  Dominic 
Forestry  Chicago,  IL 


Pepin,  Kyle 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Perez,  William 
Masters,  Agribusiness, 

Plantz,  Tim 

Agriculture  Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Prien.  Wayne 
Animal  Industries 


Park  Forest,  IL 


Caracas,  Venezuela 


Wheaton.  IL 


Raeber,  Ann 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Waterloo,  IL 


Reidy,  Matthew 
Forestry  Chicago,  IL 

Roever,  Lisa 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Roider.  Ruth 
Animal  Industries 


Valmeyer.  IL 
Red  Bud,  IL 


Rusciolelli,  David 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Reverton,  IL 

Sadeghi,  Abdolhossein 

Ag  Management  Flossmoor.  IL 
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Sappington,  Charles 
Ag  Education  Greenup,  IL 

Schnepper,  David 
Agribusiness  Economics  Olney,  IL 

Schonert,  Larry 
Masters,  Vocational  Education  Olney,  IL 

Schultz,  Kevin 
Forestry  Lansing,  IL 

Schulze,  Tracey 
Forestry  Wheaton,  IL 


Animal  Industries 


Sheets,  Cathy 
Carbondale,  IL 


Sickmeyer,  Kent 
Campbell  Hill,  IL 


Animal  Industries 

Sidwell,  Gregory 
Agribusiness  Economics  Greenup,  IL 

Singler,  John 
Ag  Education  Chicago,  IL 

Smith,  Jeff 
Agriculture  Lovington,  IL 


Agribusiness  Economics 


Smith,  Lois 
Allendale,  IL 

Spivey,  Bert 
Pontiac,  IL 


Agriculture 

Spurrier,  Cathrine 
Forestry  Carbondale,  IL 

Starr,  Keith 
Agribusiness  Education  Alto  Pass,  IL 

Sterchi,  Eddie 
Agribusiness  Economics  Dundas,  IL 


Animal  Industries 


Strieker,  Cliff 
Trenton^  IL 


Thomas,  Richard 
Agribusiness  Economics  Mt.  Zion,  IL 

Twyford,  Randy 
Jacksonville,  IL 


Agriculture 
Ag  Mechanization 
Plant  and  Soil  Science,  Botany 


Uche,  EmmEinuel 
Carbondale,  IL 


Ulaszek,  Eric 
Darien,  IL 


Animal  Industries 


Vancrey,  Marilyn 
Libertyville,  IL 


Animal  Industries 


Vodvarka,  Carol 
Forestry  Niles,  IL 

Walker.  David 
Carlisle,  lA 


Walker,  Jon 
Forestry  Alton,  IL 

Westall,  Douglas 
Agribusiness  Economics  Olney,  IL 


Westerlund,  David 
Agribuainess  Economics  Osco,  IL 

Wetherell.  Donald 
Agriculture  Vienna,  IL 


Ag  Education 


Wilson,  Brad 
Toulon,  IL 


Winkler,  Mark 
Agribusiness  Economics  Mason,  IL 

Winkler.  Rick 
Charleston,  IL 


Agriculture 

Agribusiness  Economics 
Ag  Education 
Ag  Education,  Mechanisation 


Wood.  Douglas 
Sullivan,  IL 

Woods.  Paul 
Newton,  IL 

Zubairu,  Maiwada 
Katsina,  Nigeria 
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College  of  Business 
and  Administration 

This  unit  is  one  of  the  largest  within  SIU-C,  and  offers  a  com- 
plete range  of  accredited  academic  programs,  including  under- 
graduate degrees  in  accountancy,  administrative  sciences, 
finance,  and  marketing,  the  Master  of  Business  Administration, 
and  master's  in  accounting,  as  well  as  the  Doctor  of  Business 
Administration  degree.  The  curricula  emphasize  a  broad  range  of 
applications  in  business,  government,  and  public  service  organi- 
zations. In  recent  years  the  college  has  been  very  active  in  inter- 
national management  training,  effects  of  which  are  reflected  in 
its  programs. 


Adams,  Cora 
Finance  Peoria,  IL 

Adams,  Lonnie 
Administrative  Science  Peoria,  IL 

Aherin,  Virginia 
Farmersville,  IL 

Ahmad,  Hamisah 
Finance  Malaysia 

Albertini,  Diana 
Carbondaie,  IL 


Marketing 


Administrative  Science 


Finance,  Business  Economics 
Business  Administration 


Androff,  Keith 
Business  Decatur,  IL 

Aniens,  Paul 
LaG range,  IL 


Austin,  Brent 
Cave-in-Rock,  IL 


Administrative  Science 


Badrillah,  Rose  Delina 
Marketing  Malaysia 

Barker,  John 
Shelbyville,  IL 


Business  Administration 


Marketing 


Bamaby,  Cynthia 
Accounting  Whiting,  IN 

Barton,  Bruce 
Accounting  Skokie,  IL 

Baynes,  Susan 
DuQuoin,  IL 

Bean,  Nancy 
Springfield,  IL 

Bell.  Bryan 
Decatur,  IL 


Accounting 


Benton,  Robert 
Accounting  Peoria,  IL 

Black.  Cheryl 
St.  Louis,  MO 


Accounting 


Marketing 


Administrative  Science 


Marketing 


Accounting 


Bowman,  Mark 
Woodridge,  IL 

Bryant,  Darrell 
Carrier  Mills,  IL 

Burris,  Gregory 
Carbondaie,  IL 


Bueka,  Teril 
Milwaukee,  WI 

Carter,  Alvin 
Chicago,  IL 

Chasco,  Tina 
Washington,  IL 

Chen.  Hao 
Potomac,  MD 

Cherep,  Terry 
Carbondaie,  IL 


Masters,  Business  Administration 


Chornak,  Kathryn 
Marketing  Marion,  IL 

Cimaglia,  Deborah 
Accounting  Park  Forest,  IL 

Cioffeletti.  Jess 
Finance  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Clausen.  Mark 
Marketing  Alton,  IL 

Claussen,  Patricia 
Marketing  Oak  Lawn,  IL 


Close,  Kevin 
Elmwood  Park,  IL 

Cohen.  Steven 
Carbondaie,  IL 


Accounting 


Cole,  Jeffrey 
Riverton,  IL 


Considine.  Timothy 
Marketing  Villa  Park,  IL 

Cook,  Jay 
Finance  Shelbyville,  IL 


Costello,  Thomas 
Business  Administration  DeSoto,  IL 

Coyne,  Marguerite 
Finance  Springfield,  IL 

Culhane,  Barbara 
Marketing  Oak  Park.  IL 


Marketing 


Dagne.  Michael 
Rock  Falls,  IL 


DeBruyn,  Stephen 
Accounting  Peoria,  IL 
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DiMonte.  Ric 

Business  Administration 


Harrington,  IL 


Dirksen,  James  Jr. 
Marketing  Springfield,  IL 

Disbrow,  Dean 

Business  Warrensburg,  IL 

Douglas,  Rebecca 
Accounting  Benton,  IL 

Drennan,  Colleen 

Marketing  Springfield,  IL 


Eberhart,  Beth 

Accounting  Wood  River,  IL 


Eberlin,  Philip 
Adminstrative  Science 

Edwards,  Dan 

Marketing  Danville,  IL 

Eick,  Elizabeth 
Accounting  Darien,  IL 

Einfeldt,  Mary 

Business  Kankakee,  IL 


Ellinger,  James 
Accounting  Decatur,  IL 

Epps,  Tracy 

Finance  Paxton,  IL 

Feld.  Susan 
Administrative  Science 

Fesfi,  Stephen 

Marketing  Darien,  IL 

Fiene,  Laura 

Business  Economics,  Finance 


Florissant,  MO 


Wheaton,  IL 


Sparta,  IL 


Finigan,  Gary 
Accounting,  Finance 


Springfield,  IL 


Flanigan,  Julia 

Accounting  Oak  Laivn,  IL 

Foots,  Yvonne 
Marketing  Racine,  WI 

Foszcz,  Amy 
Marketing 


Chicago,  IL 


Gale,  James 

Finance  Clarendon  Hills,  IL 


Gathard,  Debra 

Marketing  Springfield,  IL 


Golik,  Laurie 
Marketing 


McHenry,  IL 


Gozenback,  John 

Finance  Ellisville,  MO 

Graves,  Linda 

Marketing  Carbondale,  IL 

Griffin-Grove,  Maureen 

Masters,  Business  Administration 


Carbondale,  IL 


Grimm,  Cynthia 
Adm.inistrative  Science 


Carbondale,  IL 


Grisham,  Gregory 
Accounting  Marion,  IL 

Grove,  Mark 

Marketing  Carbondale,  IL 

Guerrero,  Edgar 

Accounting  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Harreld,  Brian 
Administrative  Science 


Carbondale,  IL 


Harrod,  Lisa 
Accounting 


St.  Louis,  MO 


Harvey,  Frank 

Marketing  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Hastings,  Forrest 

Marketing.  Finance  Elmhurst,  IL 

Hayden,  Suzan 
Administrative  Science 


Wheaton,  IL 


Heimann.  Jane 

Accounting  Belleville,  IL 


Helbing,  Mark 
Administrative  Science 


Henry,  Tim 
Administrative  Science 


Herlehy,  John 

Economics  LaGrange,  IL 

Hevredeje,  Thomas 
Marketing  Antioch,  IL 

Hillgard,  Matthew 
Accounting  Homewood,  IL 


Des  Plainea.  IL 


DaniUle,  IL 
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Adnuniatrative  Science 


Hj.  Mokti,  Mahmud 
Sabah,  Malaysia 


Accounting 
Marketing 
Accounting 

Accounting 
Business  Administration 

Marketing 
Business  Administration 


Hlavacek,  Kenneth 
Marketing  Palatine,  IL 

Hoffmann,  Lori 
Buncombe,  IL 


Holcomb,  Sharron 
Carbondale,  IL 

Huffman,  Janet 
ML  Vernon^  IL 


Huge,  Dean 
Carterville,  IL 

Hughes,  Tony 
Elizabethtown,  IL 

Huie,  Ronnell 
Christopher,  IL 

Humm,  Kurt 
Earlville,  IL 

Husain,  Anisah 
Administrative  Science  Malaysia 


HuBted,  Melodie 
Carbondale,  IL 

Hutton,  Regina 
Riverton,  IL 

Hyde,  Jeffrey 
Wtuikegan^  IL 

lacullo,  Lucille 
Chicago,  IL 

Jalil,  Abdul 
>  Malaysia 


Marketing 


Accounting,  Finance 


Jennes,  Marlin 
Marketing  West  Haven,  CT 

Karlins.  Russell 
Marketing  Nilea,  IL 

Kates,  Matthew 
Springfield,  IL 


Accounting 


Kennedy,  Patricia 
Accounting  Harvard,  IL 

Kennedy,  Patrick 
Marketing  Springfield,  IL 


Marketing 
Business  Administration 


Koren,  Charles 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 


Koretke,  Cathy 
LaGrange,  IL 


Kosierowaki,  Carl 
Masters,  Business  Administration  Carbondale,  IL 

Krautwald,  Rainer 
Marketing  Evanaton,  IL 

Kuper,  Edward 
Accounting,  Finance  Breese,  IL 


Business  Administration 

Administrative  Science 
Finance 

Accounting 


Kurtz,  Tammy 
Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Kutsch,  Mark 
Glenview,  IL 

Kuzel,  Reid 
Hawthorn  Woods,  IL 

Labak.  Phillip 
Rockford,  IL 


Lamplot,  Robert 
Marketing  Chicago,  IL 


Administrative  Science 
Marketing 
Marketing 
Accounting 


Landgraf,  Lisa 
Columbia,  IL 

Larson,  Gregg 
Kewanee,  IL 

Lasater,  Jeff 
Rockford,  IL 

Laser,  William 
Carbondale,  IL 


Leaungehairat,  Surachai 
Marketing  Carbondale,  IL 


Business  Administration 


Legg,  Teresa 
Springfield,  IL 


Marketing 

Marketing 
Marketing 


Leininger,  Janet 
Prospect  Heights,  IL 


Lentine,  Juliann 
Wauheg<ui,  IL 

Lerman,  Sharon 
Northbrook,  IL 


LeTourneau,  Robin 
Marketing  Carbondale,  IL 
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Longstreet,  Veronica 
Administrative  Science 


Luber,  Del 
Marketing 


Chicago,  IL 


Highland,  IL 


Lyznicki,  Nancy 

Marketing  Country  Club  Hills,  IL 

Macek,  David 

Marketing  South  Holland,  IL 

Mager,  Brian 

Accounting  Carbondale,  IL 


Mahlandt,  David 
Finance  Breese,  IL 


Marks,  Melisse 
Business  Administration 


Martin,  Linda 

Accounting 


Fairfield,  IL 


Beemer,  NE 


Mattmiller,  Rodney 
Business  Centralia,  IL 

McDonald.  Chari 

Accounting  Carbondale,  IL 


Medwedeff,  Michael 
Accounting  Chicago,  IL 

Mentel,  Sue 

Finance  Valmeyer,  IL 

Mickelsen,  Tami 

Marketing  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Milcic,  Sharon 
Accounting  Zeigler,  IL 

Miller,  Kathleen 
Finance  Palatine,  IL 


Miller.  Lara 

Marketing  Joppa,  IL 


Missaghi,  Nadia 
Business  Administration 

Mitchell,  Cheryl 
Accounting  Zeigler,  IL 

Mitchell,  John 
Accounting,  Finance 


Tehran,  Iran 


Carbondale,  IL 


Moeri,  George 

Marketing  Libertyville,  IL 


Mohamed,  Nordin  Siti 
Marketing  Malaysia 

Monroe,  Russell 

Accounting  Dahlgren,  IL 

Moody,  Charles 

Marketing  Carbondale,  IL 


Moore,  Nancy 
Administrative  Science 


Chicago,  IL 


Morgan,  Keith 
Accounting  Salem,  IL 


Morley,  Kevin 
International  Business 


Carbondale,  IL 


Munsterman.  Chad 

Marketing  Cissna  Park,  IL 

Murphy,  James 
Adm-inistrative  Science 


Kankakee,  IL 


Murphy,  Mark 

Finance  Carbondale,  IL 


Nagler,  Paul 

Marketing  Chicago,  IL 


Navarre.  Richard 
Accounting  Alton,  IL 

Netzel,  Richard 

Marketing  Morton  Grove,  IL 

Nezzle,  Celeste 

Accounting  Homewood,  IL 

Niemietz.  Karen 

Marketing  Scott  A.F.B..  IL 


Nightingale,  Douglas 
Administrative  Science 


Western  Springs.  IL 


Offermann,  Sonya 
Finance  Fults,  IL 

Olerich,  Stephen 

Marketing  Effingham,  IL 

Olmos,  Wilfredo 
Marketing  Venezuela 

Olson,  Dirk 

Finance  Hinsdale,  IL 

Olund,  Michael 
Administrative  Science 


Northbrook,  IL 
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Marketing 
Marketing 
Business  Economics 
Accounting 


Palumpis,  Curtis 
Finance  Lombard,  IL 

Pasley,  Kathleen 
West  Brooklyn^  IL 


Patrick,  Karla 
Springfield,  IL 

Patterson,  Lyie 
LaGrange,  IL 

Pavich,  Sally 
LaGrange,  IL 


Adm.inistrative  Science 


Peddle,  Kathryn 
Marketing  Dundee,  IL 

Peel,  Robert 
Finance  Glenveiw,  IL 

Peters,  Doug 
Wilmette,  IL 

Phipps,  Cynthia 
DuQuoin,  IL 

Pitts,  Sandra 
Oak  Lawn,  IL 


Marketing,  Finance 


Accounting 


Pless,  Charles 
Finance  Marion,  IL 

Pond,  Marilyn 
Business  Coal  Valley,  IL 

Poston,  Kim 
Marketing  Wood  River,  IL 

Powers,  Mary 
Finance  Lombard,  IL 

Priest,  Lonnie  Jr. 
Marketing  Marion,  IL 


Finance 


Marketing 
Marketing 
Masters,  Accounting 
Accounting 

Marketing 


Prince,  Elois 
East  St.  Louis,  IL 

Quinn,  Bruce 
Red  Bud,  IL 


Rausch,  Craig 
Mundelein,  IL 

Rebum,  James 
DeSoto,  IL 

Reburn,  Vicky 
DeSoto,  IL 


Administrative  Science 


Marketing 
Marketing 


Administrative  Science 


Administrative  Science,  Mktg 


Marketing 


Rehm,  Susan 
Oak  Laivn,  IL 

Renfro,  John 
Collinsville,  IL 

Rhodes,  Adekoyejo 
Finance  Nigeria 

Rice,  David 
Oak  Park,  IL 

Richardson,  Laura 
Ormond  Beach,  FL 


Riley.  William 
Carbondale,  IL 

Riordan,  Michael 
LaGrange,  IL 

Roberts,  Michael 
Selfridge,  MI 

Robinson.  Jeff 
Chicago,  IL 

Rogan,  Michael 
Glenview,  IL 


Rosario,  Gerardo 
Administrative  Science  Tacoma,  WA 

Rose,  Jan 
Parkeraburg,  IL 


Marketing 


Finance,  Economics 


Rosenberger,  Stanley 
Accounting  Canton,  IL 

Rossing,  John 
Richton  Park,  IL 

Rowe,  Marcus 
Chicago,  IL 


Marketing 

Marketing 
Marketing 
Accounting 


Roy.  Stephen 
Rockford,  IL 

Ruff,  Susan 
Oak  Lawn,  IL 

Rujawitz,  Shelly 
Belleville.  IL 


RuHs,  Scott 
Accounting  Niles,  IL 

Ryan,  Janice 
Marketing  Roselle,  IL 
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Sappenfield,  Jeff 
Administrative  Science 


Sidney.  JL 


Scheibe,  Timothy 
Accounting  Waterloo,  IL 

Schmelzle,  George 

Accounting  CarpenterBville,  IL 

Schmidt,  Fau! 

Accounting  Saperville,  IL 

■  Schmitz,  Angela 
Marketing  Pana,  IL 


Schneider,  David 

Finance  Carbondale,  IL 


Scholbe.  Martha 
Marketing,  Finance 


Freeport,  IL 


Schwartz,  Karen 
Marketing  Danville,  IL 

Selby,  Mimi 

Finance  Ferguson,  MO 

Senesac,  Jeffrey 

Accounting  Kankakee,  IL 


Sharkey,  Marian 

Business  Administration 


Shaw,  Donna 
Accounting 


Chicago,  IL 
Streamwood.  IL 


Shea,  Monica 

Marketing  Okaivville,  IL 

Sheehan,  Denise 
Marketing,  Finance 


Sherry,  Jeffrey 

Marketing,  Business  Administration 


East  DubuQue,  IL 

Crestu'ood,  IL 


Slyman,  Joe 

Marketing  Peoria,  IL 

Smuda,  Linda 

Marketing  Stickney,  IL 

Spiller,  Linda 

Finance  Marion.  IL 

Springsteen,  Susan 
Administrative  Science 


Stranan,  Greg 
Administrative  Science 


Andalusia,  IL 
Canton.  OH 


Sutton.  Sern 
Accounting 


Carbondale.  IL 


Szperra,  Mary  Ann 
Accounting  DuBoia,  IL 

Taylor.  Ora 

Finance  Decatur,  IL 

Thomas,  Kaye 
Accounting.  Finance 


Decntur,  IL 


Thompson,  Mark 
Accounting  Belleville,  IL 


Tiffany,  Julia 

Administrative  Science  Danville,  IL 

Tomich,  Michael 
Accounting  Chicago,  IL 

Tranter.  Ruth 

Marketing  Libertyville,  IL 

Treece.  Nancy 

Accounting  Wolf  Lake,  IL 

Triplett,  Michael 

Accounting  Waukegan,  IL 


Turpin,  Dan 

Marketing  Champaign,  IL 

Valin,  RuMsell 

Marketing  Sorridge,  IL 

Vierck,  Bruce 

Marketing  Crystal  Lake.  IL 

Volkmann,  Joyce 

Business  Administration  Murphysboro,  IL 

Wan,  Ubaidah 

Finance  Carbondale.  IL 


Wan  Hussaid,  Wan  Rozita 
Finance  Malaysia 

Wan  Zain,  Wan  Zamri 
Finance  Malaysia 

Warner,  Guy 

Masters,  Business  Administration 

Weakley,  P.  Kim 
Marketing  Decatur,  IL 

Wentzel.  Mary 

Marketing  Harrisburg,  IL 
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Adminiatrative  Science 


Wills.  Deborah 
Carbondale,  IL 


Witherspoon,  Michael 
Accounting  Georgetown,  IL 

Witkiewicz,  Robert 
Business  Administration  Chicago,  IL 

Wood,  Thomas 
Country  Club  Hills,  IL 

Woodman,  Jodee 
Accounting  Clinton,  IL 


Administrative  Science 


Accounting,  Finance 


Accounting 


Business  Administration 
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College  of  Communications 
and  Fine  Arts 

Through  radio  and  television  broadcasts,  the  daily  campus 
newspaper,  art  and  photography  exhibits,  concerts,  plays,  film 
showings,  staged  musicals,  and  operas  in  the  college  informs  and 
entertains  an  estimated  13  million  people  in  Southern  Illinois  and 
contiguous  areas  each  year.  These  presentations  provide  students 
with  actual  experience  through  performances  or  exhibits  of  crea- 
tive work  in  their  major  fields:  art,  cinema  and  photography, 
journalism,  music,  radio-television,  speech  communication,  com- 
munication disorders  and  sciences  and  theater.  Master's  degrees 
are  offered  in  all  fields.  Doctorates  are  available  in  journalism 
and  speech  communication/theater. 


AdvertiBing 


Acosta,  Rosan 
Dea  Plainea,  IL 


Adolphson,  Miriam 
Journaliam  Decatur,  IL 

Allen,  Lisa 
Journaliam  Tuacola,  IL 

Allen.  Muriel 
Hapton,  VA 


Public  Relations 


Anane,  Francis 
Speech  Pathology,  Paychology  Ghana 


Anselmo,  Francesca 
Radio  and  Television  Madison,  IL 

Applebaugh,  Douglas 
Journaliam  Bolingbrook,  IL 

Applegate,  Linda 
Journalism  Woodridge,  IL 

Asante,  Kwame 
CDS  Ghana 

Bailey,  Renee 
Radio  and  Television  Pekin,  IL 


Public  Relations 


Radio  and  Television 


Barnes,  Calvan 
Springfield,  IL 

Barnett,  Sallie 
Columbus,  OH 


Bellas,  Dawna 
General  Communications  Marion,  IL 


Bentley,  Scott 
Dea  Plainea,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Bernstein,  Arnie 
Morton  Grove,  IL 


Advertising,  Radio/TV 


Advertising 


Berry,  Edward 
Chicago,  IL 

Besal,  Linda 
Carbondale,  IL 

Blaber,  Pete 
Oak  Park.  IL 

Blair,  Tamara 
Markham,  IL 


Advertising 

Bledsoe,  Marcia 
Public  Relations  Anna,  IL 


Advertising 


Bludeau,  Maria 
Oak  Park,  IL 

Bogren,  Steven 
Music  Carbondale,  IL 

Browning,  Robert 
Radio  and  Television  Decatur,  IL 

Broxham,  Phillip 
Radio  and  Television  Wheeling,  IL 

Buchman,  Craig 
Murphyaboro,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Bukauskas.  Cynthia 
Speech  Pathology  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Burditt,  Scott 
Journalism  Lake  Bluff,  IL 

Burns,  Eileen 
Evanston,  IL 

Burns,  Mark 
Carmi,  IL 


Advertising 


Radio  and  Television 


Byers,  Joseph  Jr. 
Masters,  Public  Visual  Com.m  Memphis,  TN 


Campbell,  Beth 
Theater  Lisle.  IL 


Art  History 


Cannon,  Susan 
Monticello,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Carson,  Ramon 
Public  Relations  Masury,  OH 


Cawley,  Timothy 
Downers  Grove,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Radio  and  Television 


Masters,  Music 


Music  Education 


Special  Major 


Journalism,  English 


Chandler,  Ann 
Memphis,  TN 


Christ,  Dale 
Belleville.  IL 

Chu,  Alexander 
Carbondale,  IL 

Clark,  Charles 
Granite  City,  IL 

Clark,  Robin 
Morrison,  IL 

Clausen.  Cindy 
Bloomington,  IL 
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Coffey,  Michael 
Radio  and  Television 


Cole,  Susan 

Cinema  and  Photography 


Collins.  Mark 

Theater  Peoria,  IL 


Chicago  Heights,  IL 
Chicago,  IL 


Condor,  Deborah 
Art  Education 


Cook,  Melody 
Journaliam. 


Oak  Park,  IL 
Brimfield,  IL 


CoBtello,  Robi 

Art  DeSoto.  IL 


Courim,  Carolyn 
Radio  and  Television 


Lincolnshire,  IL 


Cox,  Stephen 
Photography 

Craft,  Rhona 
Public  Relations 

Cralley.Todd 
Radio  and  Television 


Murgreeaboro,  TN 
milsboro,  MO 

Carbondale,  IL 


Cramer.  Brent 
Advertising 


Carbondale,  IL 


Cramer-Greene,  Sharon 
Radio  and  Television 


Carbondale,  IL 


Crouch,  Margaret 

Advertising  Harrington,  IL 

Crutcher,  Janice 

Photography  Carbondale,  IL 

Dahl,  Susan 

Speech  Communications 


Festus,  MO 


Dahms,  Andrew 

Cinema  Milwaukee,  WI 

Desiderio,  Kent 

Cinema  and  Photography 

Dewitt,  Randall 
Radio  and  Television 

Domalewski,  Donna 
Photography  Carbondale,  IL 

Dooley,  John 

Cinema  Lombard,  IL 


Doornbosch,  Kathy 

Art  Downers  Grove,  IL 

Drue,  Sophia 

Radio  and  Television 

Eiler,  Richard 

Speech  Communication 

Einbrod,  Heidi 
Comnuinication  Graphics 

Erickson,  Tom 
Radio  and  Television 


Crystal  Lake,  IL 
LaGrange  Park,  IL 


Harrisburg,  IL 


Saperville,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Des  Plaines,  IL 


Eesel,  Joseph 
Audiology  Ghana 

Evers,  Amy 

Advertising  Little  Rock,  AR 

Featherston,  David 

Advertising  Kansas  City,  KS 

Fetterman,  Lindsay 
Radio  and  Television 


Washington,  D.C. 


Ford.  Sue 

Cinema  and  Photography 


Florissant,  MO 


Frostholm  Donna 

Advertising  Schaumburg,  IL 

Fry,  Terri 

Speech  Pathology  Mt.  Carmel,  IL 

Gamble,  Randy 
Advertising  Quincy,  IL 

Gardner,  Myra 
Cotnmunciation  Disorders 

Gillen,  Michelle 
Speech  Communications 


Chicago,  IL 
Virden,  IL 


Gillespie,  Andy 
Speech  Hurst,  IL 

Goldberger,  Sheryl 

Advertising  Highland  Park,  IL 

Gormley,  Tammy 

Journalism,  PR  Genoa,  IL 

Green,  Trina 

Theater  Chicago,  IL 

Grey,  Nedra 

Radio  and  Television 


Chicago,  IL 
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Advertising 
Radio  and  Televiaion 


Gulledge,  Michael 
Advertising  Marion^  JL 


Halik,  Cindy 
PaloB  Heights,  IL 


Hankey,  Bruce 
Ptirk  Forest,  IL 


Hawickhorst,  Bryan 
Journalism  Teutopolis,  IL 


Helopoulos,  Michael 
Public  Relations  Kankakee,  IL 


Hewitt,  Brian 
Journalism  Dixmoor,  IL 

Hehyn,  Rebecca 
Advertising  Litchfield,  IL 

Hillenbrand,  Mark 
Radio  and  Television  Chicago,  IL 

Hogensen,  Thomas 
Speech  Communication  Park  Forest,  IL 

Holland,  Suzie 
Public  Relations  East  Alton,  IL 


Holmgrain,  Ardith 
Music  Rock  Island,  IL 

Hooks,  Mary  Beth 
Art  Mason,  IL 

Hopkins,  Donna 
Advertising  Chicago,  IL 

Horn,  Dale 
snt  Arlington  Heights,  IL 


Advertising 


Hull,  Scott 
Evanston,  IL 


Hunter,  Sharron 
Museology  Glenview,  IL 

Hutchinson,  Margaret 
Art  Carbondale,  IL 

Infante,  Karen 
Communications  Rockfurd,  IL 

Jackson,  Gloria 
Journalism  RantouL,  IL 

Jamieson,  Suzanne 
Public  Relations  Elk  Grove,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Jesik,  David 
Brookfield,  IL 


Johnson,  Diane 
Speech  Communications  Flora,  IL 

Johnstone,  Jennifer 
Journalism  River  Forest,  IL 

Jones,  Para  Lee 
Music  Indianapolis,  IN 

Kahn,  Jonathan 
Murphy sboro,  IL 


Advertising,  Photography 


Kamrow,  Greg 
Radio  and  Television  Chicago,  IL 


Kapusta,  Deborah 
Radio  and  Television  Carbondale,  IL 


Advertising 


Karaffa,  Eric 
Western  Springs,  IL 


Kelty,  Elisabeth 
Advertising  Waterloo,  IL 


Kempiak,  Richard 
Radio  and  Television  Des  Plaines  IL 


Kim,  Suk-Jong 
Cinema  and  Photography  Korea 

Kolinski,  Matthew 
Art  Carbondale,  IL 

Krogull,  Steven 
Radio  and  Television  Freeport,  IL 

LaHood,  Mary 
Radio  and  Televiaion  Peoria,  IL 

Langraf,  Laurie 
Journalism  Columbia,  IL 


Lang,  Raymond 
Journalism  Wheeling,  IL 

Latham,  Katherine 
Public  Relations  Erie,  IL 


Journalism 


Lawrence,  Jul) 
Effingham,  IL 


Leftridge.  Kenneth 
Photography  Chicago,  IL 

Lennon,  Matthew 
Public  Relations  Chicago,  IL 
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Licht,  Lisa 
Advertising 


Olympia  Fields,  IL 


Long,  Karen  Marie 
Advertising  Carbondale,  IL 


Lovejoy,  Kim 
Advertising 


Lukaszewskyj,  Michael 
Radio  and  Television 


LaGrange,  IL 

Chicago.  IL 


Lunzer,  Tim 

Art  Carbondale,  IL 


Magee,  Thomas 
Radio  and  Television 


Mancevski.  Milco 
Cinema  Yugoslavia 

Maras,  Deanna 

Radio  and  Television  Kincaic 

Marcken,  Mary  Ann 
Journalism  Danville.  IL 

Marvin,  Douglas 

Photography  St.  Charles.  IL 


Mathema,  Neeva 
Journalism  Nepal 

Matsuda.  Akiyoshi 
Journalism  Japan 


River  Forest,  IL 


Maynard.  Gene 
Radio  and  Television 


McCann,  Matt 
Radio  and  Television 


McGruder.  Brenda 
Radio  and  Television 


Berivyn,  IL 


Darion.  IL 


Chicago  Heights,  IL 


McGuire,  Jeffery 
Photography 


Pensacola,  FL 


Memmel.  Kevin 

Advertising  Park  Ridge,  IL 

Merkle,  John 
Photography 

Metsch,  Steven 
Journalism 

Metz,  Kenneth 
Photography 


Danforth,  IL 


Chicago,  IL 


Misch,  Jodie 
Public  Relations 

Molidor,  Kevin 

Cinema  and  Photography 

Moran,  William 
Radio  and  Television 


Park  Ridge,  IL 

LaGrange,  IL 


Riverdale.  IL 


Morand,  Robert 

Journalism  Winnetka,  IL 

Mosak,  Diane 

Theater  \orthbrook,  IL 


Mozis,  Elizabeth 
Advertising  Berivyn,  IL 


Murphy.  Sean 
Advertising 


Oak  Park,  IL 


Newhardt,  David 

Photography  Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Nickelson.  Michael 

Cinema  West  Chicago,  IL 

Northcutt,  Gayla 

Art  Education  Mt.  Vernon,  I L 


O'Donnell,  Julia 
Radio  and  Television 


Winnetka,  IL 


O'Neill,  Timothy 
Advertising  Decatur.  IL 

Olawaiye.  Olusesan 
Cinema  and  Photography 

Osei-Bagyina.  Albert 
Speech  Ghana 

Oat,  Dixie 

Radio  and  Television 


Carbondale.  IL 


Chicago.  IL 


Postori,  Mark 
Public  Relations 

Patterson,  Katherine 

Communications  Disorders 

Pflaum,  Tim 

Radio  and  Television  d 

Pielach,  Judy 
Radio  and  Television 

Pietrowicz.  Guide 
Art  Matteson,  IL 


Mt.  Vernon,  IL 


Venetian  I'illage.  IL 


Dee  Plaines,  IL 
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Advertising 


Pite,  Marcy 
Milford  CT 


Porter,  Christine 
Radio  and  Television  Chicago,  IL 

Pothour.  Joy 
Rockford,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Communication  Disorders 


Pusec,  Violet 
Chicago,  IL 

Quitschau,  Karen 
Radio  and  Television  Wheeling,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 
Public  Relations 
Advertising 
Photography 
Radio  and  Television 

Radio  and  Television 


Rainville,  Rick 
Houston,  TX 

Ramsey,  Karen 
Findlay,  IL 

Reed,  Mark 
Carbondale,  IL 

Reed,  Scott 
White  Creek,  TN 

Reese,  Deborah 
Carbondale,  IL 


Reesey,  Barbara 
Naperville,  IL 


Rensch,  Jeffrey 
Speech  Communications  Ottawa,  IL 

Reszka,  Elizabeth 
Northbrook,  IL 


Speech  Com.munications 


Reynolds,  Willa 
Photojournalism  Moline,  IL 


Rogers,  Michael 
Radio  and  Television  Chicago,  IL 


Roos,  Robert 
Radio  and  Television  Norridge,  IL 

Rose,  Karen 
Art  Springfield,  IL 

Rosenberry,  Pete 
Public  Relations  Joseph,  IL 

Rumatz.  Ted 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 


Advertising 

Russell,  Marybeth 
Radio  and  Television  Galatia,  IL 


Advertising 
Advertising 
Radio  and  Television 


Ryan,  William 
Northlake,  IL 

Sabatka,  Patricia 
Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Saddler,  Gregory 
Carbondale,  IL 


Saddler,  Kendra 
Radio  and  Television  Normal,  IL 


Sanders,  Michael 
Journalism  Glenvieiv,  IL 


Photography 


Public  Relations 


Schaffner,  Brian 
Sioux  City,  lA 

Schanuel.  Philip 
Carbondale,  IL 

Schombert,  Ouane 
Chicago  Ridge,  IL 


Schuberth,  Margie 
Public  Relations  Chicago,  IL 


Schultz,  Jeffrey 
Theater  Hillside,  IL 


Advertising 


Schy,  Lee 
Carbondale,  IL 


Seeley,  Susan 
Photography  Elgin,  IL 


Seymour.  Richard 
Journalism  Lansing.  IL 


Advertising,  PR 
Advertising 


Shaw.  Brett 
Geneva,  IL 

Shea,  David 
Ingleside,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 
Public  Relations 
Radio  and  Television 
Speech  Communications 
Advertining 


Shriver,  John 
Roselle,  IL 

Shulski,  Kathleen 
St.  Charles,  IL 

Simon,  Denise 
Crei'p  Coeur,  MO 

Slabaugh,  Judith 
Rockford,  IL 

Snyder,  Barbara 
Flossmoor,  IL 
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Speibet,  Alan 

Radio  and  Television 

Spencer,  Janice 
Radio  and  Television 

Standaert,  Debra 
Art  YorkvUle,  IL 

Stewart,  Chris 

Visual  Communications 


Carbondale,  IL 
EUisville,  MO 


Stinnette,  Terri 
Music  Education 


Vienna,  IL 
Detroit,  MI 


Carbondale,  IL 


St.  John,  Julie 
Advertising 

Streitz,  Steven 

Advertising  Danville,  IL 

Stranc,  Cathleen 

Music  Shelbyville,  IL 

Suslavich,  Ann 
Advertising  Paxton,  IL 

Swanks,  Marilyn 

Speech  Pathology,  Audiology 


Thomas,  Margaret 
Radio  and  Telei'ision 


Tomany,  Robert 
Photography- 


Chicago,  IL 
Lenox,  IL 


Topp,  Scott 

Organizational  Communication 

Trimble,  Frank 

Speech  Struthers,  OH 

Turley.  William 

Journalism  Kankakee,  IL 


Turouske,  Larrence 

Public  Relations  Elgin,  IL 


Wonder  Lake,  IL 


Vandiver.  James 
Radio  and  Television 


Henry,  IL 


Van  Ort,  Michele 

Journalism  Bonne  Terre,  MO 

Vosberg,  Ellen 

Public  Relations  Peoria,  IL 

Wadsworth,  Lori 
Journalism  Sterling,  IL 


Waldschmidt,  Mark 
Advertising  Wheaton,  IL 


Walker,  Elizabeth 
Public  Relations 


Wallace,  Kelly 
Medical  Illustration 


Rockford,  IL 


Albion,  IL 


Wave,  Norm 
Journalism 


Elgin,  I L 


Waytz,  Ruth 
Journalism,  English 


Weber.  Marlene 

Art  Ingleside,  IL 

West.  Elizabeth 
Public  Relations 

Westort,  Colette 
Public  Relations 

White,  Derrick 
Radio  and  Television 


Carbondale,  IL 


Northbrooh,  IL 

Orland  Park,  IL 

Chicago,  IL 


Wilcox,  Garry 

Radio  and  Television  Metropolis,  IL 


Williams,  Steven 
Photography 


Wimes,  Angela 
Journalism 

Witherell.  Scott 
Radio  Television 

Wolf,  Marie 
Journalism 


Chicago,  IL 


Normal,  IL 


Des  Plainea,  IL 


Young,  Marcia 

Speech  Highland  Park,  IL 


Zachacki.  Cyndee 
Advertising  Addison,  IL 

Zarnowskj,  Robert 

Art  Education  Chicago  Ridge,  IL 

Zimmerman,  Thomas 
Radio  and  Television 


Lombard,  IL 


Ziolkowski.  Joseph 
Photography  Blue  Island,  IL 

Zipperer.  Lorri 

Art  Glendale  Heights,  IL 
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College  of  Education 

The  oldest  academic  unit  within  the  University,  which  started 
as  a  teacher's  college  in  1869,  the  college  includes  the  following 
departments:  curriculum,  instruction  and  media,  educational 
leadership,  guidance  and  educational  psychology,  health  educa- 
tion, physical  education,  recreation,  special  education,  and  voca- 
tional education  studies.  Academic  offerings  include  29  baccalau- 
reate programs,  30  master's  degree  programs,  four  education 
specialist  programs,  and  13  concentrations  in  doctoral  programs. 


Aaron,  Catherine 
Elementary  Education 

Abdulhamied,  Fuad 
Ph.D.,  Education  It 

Anderson,  Jill 
Elementary  Education 


Ashley,  IL 


Henry,  IL 


Babic,  Andrea 

Special/ Elementary  Education 

Babic,  Brannie 

Physical  Education  Joliet, , 


Barrett,  Maureen 
Therapeutic  Recreation 

Barros,  Benita  Maria 
Masters,  Recreation 

Batts,  David 
Occupational  Education 

Beard.  Kathy 
Elementary  Education 

Beasley.  Diana 

Business  Education 


PatoH  Park,  IL 


Philippines 


West  Frankfort,  IL 


DuQuoin,  IL 


DuQu 


Benson.  Dave 

Commerical  Recreation  Management 


Berr>',  Mary 

Social  Studies 


Berry,  Neidra 

Home  Economics  Education 

Bode,  Kathy 

Math  We»t  Frankfort.  IL 

Briski,  Annie 

Park  and  Community  Recreation 


Galesburg,  IL 
Elizabethtoivn,  KY' 

Chicago,  IL 


Chicago,  IL 


Broderick,  Mary 

Early  Childhood  Education 


Browning,  Joy 
Outdoor  Recreation 


Carver.  Denise 

Elementary  Education 


Caswell,  Donell 

Business  and  Physical  Education 


East  St.  Louis,  IL 
Christopher,  IL 


Mt.  Vernon,  IL 


Edgemont,  IL 


Chambliss,  Jill 
Elementary  Education 


Hindsboro,  IL 


Choate,  Mary 
Recreation 


Grantsburg.  IL 


Cohen,  Rhonda 

Prc'school  Education 

Corrigan,  Mary 

Special  Education 

Credille,  Mary 
Recreation  Whe 

Cress,  Cindy 
Business  Education 


Skokie.  IL 


Chicago.  IL 


Allerton,  IL 


Deterding,  Terri 

Elementary  and  Special  Education 


De  Vincenzo.  Jose 

Masters,  Educational  Psychology 

DeWitt,  Elizabeth 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Dixon.  Angela 
Physical  Education 


Dixon,  Augusta 
Business  Education 


Carbondale,  IL 
Carbondale,  IL 
Buffalo  Grove,  IL 
Chicago,  IL 
Murphysboro,  IL 


Dugger,  Linda 
Elementary  Education 


Engelmeyer,  Ann 
German  Quincy.  IL 


Evans,  Karen 

Business  Education 


Evans,  LaDonna 
Business  Education 


Fair,  Stephanie 
Special  Education 


Carbondale,  IL 


Belknap,  IL 


Maytvood,  IL 


Fisher,  Sue 
Commercial  Recreation 

Fricker,  Maria 
Physical  Education 

Gelista,  Pablo  Jr. 

Spanish  Carbondale,  IL 

Geraci.  Flo 
Commerical  Recreation 

Gill,  Sue 

Special  Education 


Frankfort,  IL 


Medora.  IL 


Chicago,  IL 


Chicago.  IL 
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Graves,  Susan 
Elementary  Education  Marion,  IL 

Griff,  Sandy 
Glenview,  IL 


Physical  Education 


Halford.  Barbara 
Elementary  Education  Glenarm,  IL 

Hall.  Candace 
Carbondale,  IL 


Elementary  Education 


Hamlin,  Jacqueline 
Elementary  Education  Chicago,  IL 


Special  Education 


Hanney,  Lori 
Springfield,  IL 


Hartwig,  Mary  Beth 
Special  Education  Lemont,  IL 

Henson,  Renee 
Carterville,  IL 


Elementary  Education 


Houseworth.  Patty 
Physical  Education  Carbondale,  IL 

Howell,  Darrell 
Physical  Education  Chicago.  IL 


Jensen,  Caroline 
Elementary  Education  Herrin,  IL 


Elementary  Education 


Kassner,  Karen 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL 


Kielsmeier,  Peggy 
Elementary  Education  Mt.  Morris,  IL 

Klein,  Dianna 
Grafton,  IL 


Home  Economics  Education 


Kostylo,  Cynthia 
Art  Education  Waukegan,  IL 


Kowalski.  Cary 
Physical  Education  Cicero,  IL 

Krieger,  Danette 
Therapeutic  Recreation  Joliet,  IL 


Commerical,  Park  Recreation 

Commercial  Recreation 


Labak,  Sharon 
Evergreen  Park,  IL 

LaRoche,  Roger 
Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Leavy,  Dartene 
Business  Education  Chicago,  IL 


Leger,  Michelle 
Special  Education  Chicago,  IL 

Mack,  Katharine 
Physical  Education  Cary,  IL 

Manning,  Michelle 
Therapeutic  Recreation  Chicago,  IL 

Marlow,  Carolyn 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL 


Special  Education 


Marquardt,  Susan 
Math  Chicago,  IL 


Business  Education 
Commerical  Management  Education 

Physical  Education 
Therapeutic  Recreation 
Health  Education 


Mav,  Carolvn 
Nashville,  IL 

May,  Charles 
Park  Ridge,  IL 

Mendez  Cesar 
Venezuela 

Metz.  Sheryl 
Thornton,  IL 

Mitch,  Oehorah 
LaGrange,  IL 


Physical  Education 


Moors,  Cindy 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 


Morley,  Victoria 
Special  and  Elementary  Education  Nebo,  IL 

Morris,  Pamela 
Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Newlin,  Phyllis 
Carterville,  IL 

Nordin,  Nor 
Malaysia 


Special  and  Elementary  Education 


Elementary  Education 


Educational  Media 


Early  Childhood  Education 


Occupational  Education 


Social  Studies  Education 


Ogilvie,  Debbie 
Waukegan,  IL 

Oliver,  Charles 
Carbondale,  IL 

Oliver,  Georgiann 
Harrisburg,  IL 


O'Rourke,  Lorene 
Occupational  Education  DuQuoin,  IL 

Painter.  Judy 
Recreation  Crystal  Lake,  IL 
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Peddv,  Mollv 
Physical  Education 

Peterson,  Lee  Ann 
Elementary  Education 

Fhelan,  Christopher 
Commercial  Recreation 

Poehler,  David 

Ph.D.  Health  Education 


Elgin,  IL 

Rolling  Meadoivs,  IL 
Afihby.  MA 
Carbondale,  IL 


Poprawski,  Lucy 

Recreation  Round  Lake  Beach,  IL 


Price,  Leslie 
Health  Education 


Rndtke,  Annette 
Elementary  Education 


Reiily,  Mike 
Recreation 


Ricard,  Sharon 

Masters,  Special  Education 


Ring,  Kathleen 
Elementary  Education 


W'aukegan,  IL 

Oak  Park,  IL 
Carbondale.  IL 

S.  Holland,  IL 
Mundelein,  IL 


Rohhins,  Donna 

Special  Education  Zion,  IL 

Ruhin,  Nadine 

Special  and  Elementary  Education 

Rursch,  Sue 
Elementary  Education 


.\orthbrook,  IL 


Moline.  IL 


Russell,  Ronald 

Park  and  Community  Recreation 


Sandquist.  Cathy 
Therapeutic  Recreation 


Chicago,  IL 
Harrington,  IL 


Santow,  Elizabeth 
Home  Economics 


Carbondale.  IL 


Schager.  Mari 

Therapeutic  Recreation  Palatine,  IL 

Shannon.  Margaret 

Special  Education  Woodruff,  \VI 

Simpson,  Kimberly 

Elementary  Education  Sesser.  IL 

Slifer,  Patricia 

Community  Health  Education  Decatu 


Snyder,  Sharla 
Physical  Education 

Sokolinski,  Patricia 
Special  Education 

Sommer,  Geralyn 
Business  Education 

Stachowiak.  Barbara 
Elementary  Education 

Stang,  Patricia 

Recreation  Gageslake,  IL 


Effingham,  IL 


.Clarissa,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Chicago.  IL 
Thailand 


Sudduth.  Donna 
Elementary  Education 


Sopida,  Sultabusya 
Business  Education 


Talley,  Sharon 

Elementary  and  Special  Education  Chicago.  IL 

Thierry,  Clare 
Elementary  Education 


Troxel,  Dave 

Social  Studies  Education 


Varacalli,  Rocco 
Special  Education 


Belle  Rii-e.  IL 
Danville,  IL 


Vickery.  Mary 

Political  Science  Education  Carbondale.  IL 


Waters.  Bill 
Elementary  Education 


Wilcox,  Lisa 
Special  Education 

Williams,  Victoria 
Special  Education 


Wilson.  Phyllis 
Business  Education 


Wolgan,  Tammy 
Physical  Education 


Liberty.  IL 
Sullivan.  .MO 
Chicago.  IL 

Carbondale.  IL 
Peoria,  IL 


Yanor.  Ron 

Geography  Education  Springfieltl,  IL 
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School  of  Engineering 
and  Technology 

With  the  most  up-to-date  curricula  in  modern  engineering, 
engineering  technology,  industrial  technology,  and  mining  tech- 
nology, students  prepare  for  a  wide  range  of  jobs  in  industry  and 
government  agencies.  A  new  undergraduate  specialization  in 
mining  engineering  is  especially  significant  for  the  coal- 
producing  regions  of  Southern  Illinois  and  for  a  nation  urgently 
concerned  with  efficient  management  and  conservation  of  energy 


resources. 


Allison,  Ronald 

Engineering            Carbondale,  IL 

Aweidah,  lyad 

Civil  Engineering            Kuivait 

Ayorinde,  Michael 

Civil,  Mechanical  Engineering            Carbondale,  IL 

Ballesteros,  -Jerry 
Industrial  Technology 

Murphysboro,  IL 

Blackford,  Larry 
Industrial  Technology 

CrosBville,  IL 

Bonnett,  John 

Electrical  Engineering 

Des  Plaines,  IL 

Brockrogge.  James 

Civil  Engineering           Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Bruce,  William 
Industrial  Technology 

West  Chicago,  IL 

Cannon,  Mark 
Electrical  Engineering 

Carbondale,  IL 

Champagne,  Dennis 
Mechancial  Engineering 

Des  Plaines,  IL 

Chase.  Michael 
Electrical  Engineering 

Des  Plaines,  IL 

Chovaned,  Anthony  Jr. 
Electrical  Engineering 

Chicago,  IL 

Chuchro,  Daniel 
Industrial  Technology 

Carbondale,  IL 

Chullen,  Cinda 
Thermal  Engineering 

Benton,  IL 

Clendenin,  Harry 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Ava^IL 

Cummins.  Scott 
Electrical  Engineering 

Xeu'ton,  IL 

Daiber,  Victor 
Mining  Engineering 

Marine,  IL 

Dana,  William 
Industrial  Technology 

Marietta^  OH 

Ehie.  Ike 

Engineering            Carbondale,  IL 

Emanie.  Faraidoon 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Carbondale,  IL 

Fadiya,  Adeleke 

Masters,  Mining  Engineering            \igeria 

Finley,  Alan 
Electrical  Engineering 

\ormal.  IL 

Forrester,  Elizabeth 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Glenvieu.'.  IL 

Fox,  Larry 

Thermal  Engineering 

Dewey.  IL 

Greenstein.  Howard 
Electrical  Engineering 

Chicago,  IL 

Guerra.  Freddy 
Electrical  Engineering 

Venezuela 

Halbert.  Bertram 
Industrial  Technology 

East  St.  Louis,  IL 

Haupt,  William 
Thermal  Engineering 

Harrington,  IL 

Hazel,  Greg 
Electrical  Engineering 

Johnston  City,  IL 

Heal.  Ray 

Electrical  Engineering 

Oklahoma  City,  IL 

Hesketh.  Ryan 

Industrial  Technology 

Carbondale.  IL 

Heydari,  Nasser 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Carbondale.  IL 

JHHaron.  M.  Kbalid 
Electrical  Engineering 

Malaysia 

Hopkins.  Mark 
Electrical  Engineering 

Carbondale,  IL 

Kaufman.  Ken 

Civil  Engineering            Carbondale,  IL 

Kessie.  Andrew 

Mechanical  Engineering 

\aperville,  IL 

Kimbrough,  Debra 
Industrial  Technology 

Chicago.  IL 

Lang,  Michael 
Industrial  Technology 

Springfield,  IL 

Lazorchak,  Steven 
Electrical  Engineering 

West  Frankfort.  IL 

Lee,  Kenneth 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elk  Grove  Village.  IL 
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Logsdon,  Mark 
Electrical  Engineering  A  tivood,  IL 

Lynch,  James 
Thermal  Engineering  Schaumburg,  IL 

Mackay,  James 
Engineering  Wheaton,  IL 

Mitchell,  Rodney 
Electrical  Engineering  Kardak,  IL 

Navid,  Saied 
Carbondale,  IL 


Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Industrial  Technology 
Electrical  Engineering 


Industrial  Technology 


Oetjen.  Kurt 
Rosiclare,  IL 

O'Hagan,  Flora 
Carbondale,  IL 

Pardee,  Tom 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL 

Parsi-Feraidoonian,  Hootashmand 
Mechanical  Engineering  Iran 

Peterson,  Craig 
Country  Club  Hills,  IL 


Industrial  Technology 


Rhoades,  Rick 
East  Peoria,  IL 


Riahishiraz,  Amir 
Civil  Engineering  Varna,  IL 

Riahishiraz,  Hamid 
Civil  Engineering  Iran 

Richter,  Catherine 
Industrial  Technology  Wheeling,  IL 

Ruet,  Robert 
Lake  Zurich,  IL 


Civil  Engineering 


Industrial  Technology 


Runge,  Mark 
Carterville,  IL 

Rutherford,  Dougias 
Mechanical  Engineering  Decatur,  IL 

Rutherford,  Gil 
Industrial  Technology,  Psychology  Peoria,  IL 

Schwarztrauber,  Mark 
Industrial  Technology  Belleville,  IL 

Sheffler,  Christopher 
Electrical  Engineering  Bloomington,  IL 


Smith,  Laurie 
Thermal  Engineering  Piano,  IL 


Industrial  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Thermal  Engineering 


Spring.  Howard 
Washington,  IL 

Strawn,  William 
Hanover  Park,  IL 

Sykora,  James  III 
Waukegan,  IL 

Townsend,  Tim 
Waukegan,  IL 


Industrial  Technology 
Industrial  Technology 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 

Mining  Engineering 


Warren,  Joel 
Dorset.  VT 

Wartko.  Anthony 
Mogadore,  OH 

Westlund,  Dean 
Orland  Park,  IL 

Williams.  Neal 
West  Frankfort,  IL 

Wirth.  Jeffrey 
Mt.  Carmel.  IL 


Masters,  Electrical  Engineering 


Engineering 


Mechanical  Engineering 


Yohannt's,  Tasfay 
Bloomington,  IL 

Zemel,  David 
Carbondale,  IL 

Ziegter,  Mark 
Flossmoor,  IL 
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College  of  Human  Resources 

College  of  Human  Resources'  Division  of  Comprehensive  Plan- _i 

ning  and  Design  has  a  new  program  in  design  and  analysis  for 
the  rural  environment.  The  Division  of  Human  Development  has 
a  new  Southern  Region  Care-Provider  Training  Project.  The  Di- 
vision of  Social  and  Community  Services  has  designed  a  new 
Aging  Studies  Project,  a  research-teaching-service  program 
which  includes  Elderw^ell— rural  day  care  for  elders.  The  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections  can  provide 
student  internships  in  seven  area  corrections  institutions.  The 
Rehabilitation  Institute  offers  a  new^  Concentrated  Rehabilita- 
tion Training  Program  for  an  off-campus  master's  degree,  and 
recently  awarded  the  first  Rh.D  in  the  U.S.  ^ 


^vv;:r 


^^ 


.Z-^' 
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Administration  of  Justice 


Anderson,  Inez 
Rockford,  IL 


Clothing  and  Textiles 
Clothing  and  Textiles 


Baker,  Patricia 
Interior  Design  Scioto,  IL 

Ballak,  Susan 
Lockport,  IL 


Baltimore,  Cynthia 
Chicago  Heights,  IL 


Bangs,  Claudia 
Social  Welfare  Setauket,  NY 


Social  Welfare 
Social  Welfare 

Administration  of  Justice 


Barlo\v,  Jeanine 
Springfield,  IL 

Behimer,  Nancy 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL 

Bellm,  Mary 
Highland,  IL 


Berglund,  Bridget 
Administration  of  Justice  Niles,  IL 

Bonnell.  Melanie 
Social  Welfare  Carbondale.  IL 


Administration  of  Justice 


Boomgarden,  Brian 
German  Valley,  IL 

Bre\ver,  Mariann 
Social  Welfare  Chicago,  IL 

Brown,  Shelly 
Child  and  Family  Henry,  IL 

Buckelew,  Sherri 
Social  Welfare  Cheshire,  CT 

Caires,  Barbara 
Interior  Design  A  Iton,  IL 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Interior  Design 


Cannon,  Janice 
Crece  Coeur,  IL 

Cantlon,  Karen 
Lovington,  IL 


Chaplinsky,  Amy 
Food  and  Nutrition  Palatine,  IL 


Christman,  Julie 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Glendale,  MO 


Apparel  Design 

Interior  Design 

Interior  Design 
Food  and  Nutrition 

Administration  of  Justice 
Administration  of  Justice 

Clothing  and  Textiles 


Cleveland,  Janet 
Park  Ridge,  IL 


Cole,  Catherine 
Carbondale,  IL 

Collins,  Kathryn 
Algonquin,  IL 

Conlin,  Michael 
Chicago,  IL 

Costello,  Brad 
Oak  Brook.  IL 

Covelli,  Carol 
Carbondale.  IL 


Craig,  Nancy 
Palos  Heights,  IL 


Cudjoe,  Bevlyn 
Food  and  Nutrition  Nigeria 

Dahncke,  Allan 
Oakdale,  IL 


Adm-inistration  of  Justice 


Family  Economics 


Diddia.  Cheryl 
Chicago,  IL 

Dietzen,  Catherine 
Interior  Design  Effingham,  IL 


Child  and  Family 


Dinnis,  Mary 
Carbondale,  IL 


Social  Welfare 


Dlugopolski,  Julie 
Design  Chicago.  IL 

Draege,  Cynthia 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL 


Efferson,  Wayne 
Social  Welfare  Glendale  Heights,  IL 

ErickHon,  Sheryl 
Western  Springs,  IL 


Child  and  Family 

Food  and  Nutrition 
Interior  Design 

Social  Welfare 
Interior  Design 

Retailing 


Euneman,  Joyce 
Mundelein,  IL 

Ezell,  Pam 
West  Frankfort.  IL 

Fairmiin,  Patricia 
Carbondale,  IL 

Feldman,  Debbie 
Highland  Park.  IL 

Feldmann,  Therese 
Lake  Villa,  IL 
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Fe>vs,  Roberta 
Adminiatration  of  Justice 

Foxx,  Dennis 
Administration  of  Justice 

Frailey,  Susan 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Franco,  Corina 

Food  and  Nutrition  V 

Freeman,  Linda 
Visual  Communications 


Carbondale,  IL 
Grayslake,  IL 
Chrisman,  IL 
enezuela 

Carbondale,  IL 


Friedman,  Jodi 
Adminiatration  of  Justice 

Gebhart,  Karen 
Child  and  Family 

Graf.  Helen 

Food  and  Nutrition  Dt 

Grossman,  Lauren 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Hall,  Linda 

Administration  of  Justice 


Clarendon  Hills,  IL 


LaG range,  IL 


Hayse,  Pamela 
Child  arui  Family 


Hom£wood,  IL 


Hebson.  Cheryl 

Social  Welfare 

Herman,  Mary 

Adm.inistration  of  Justice 


Carbondale,  IL 


Hettler,  Paula 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Hewitt.  Carrie 
Social  Welfare 


Oak  Lawn,  IL 
Champaign,  IL 
Hinsdale,  IL 


Hickey,  Margaret 

Administration  of  Justice  Chicago,  IL 

Hull,  Kathy 

Design  Mt.  Zion,  IL 

Hynes,  Lynn 

Interior  Design  Jasper,  IN 

Ivy,  Mary 

Administration  of  Justice 


Jackson,  Merlene 
Clothing  and  Textiles 


Naperville,  IL 
Metropolis,  IL 

Decatur,  IL 


James,  Teresa 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Jibben,  John 

Adminiatration  of  Justice  Dexter,  MO 

Johnson,  Julia 
Interior  Design,  Art 


Jones,  Janet 
Child  and  Family 


Jones,  Leslie 
Interior  Design 


Mt.  Vernon,  IL 
Deerfield,  IL 
Elgin,  IL 


Kaiser,  Debra 

Administration  of  Justice  Peoria,  IL 

Kasher,  Terri 

Interior  Design  Buckingham,  IL 

Kessler,  Kristen 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Centralia,  IL 

King,  Larry 

Food  and  Nutrition  RantouU  IL 


Klor,  Carol 
Social  Welfare 


Chatham,  IL 


Kilinski.  Diane 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Kong,  Carmen 

Interior  Design  Peru 

Kosierowski,  Jerry 
Administration  of  Justice 

Kroll,  Richard 
Administration  of  Justice 

Kuia,  Mary 

Food  and  Nutrition 


Wonder  Lake,  IL 


Chicago,  IL 


Springfield,  IL 


Chicago,  IL 


LaPorte,  Karen 
Food  and  Nutrition 

Laryea.  Isaac 

i'rban  Design  Ghanc 

Laurent.  Leia 
Administration  of  Justice 


Mt.  Prospect,  IL 


Lee,  Rebecca 
Child  and  Family 


Lidicker,  Susan 
Adminiatration  of  Justice 


Columbia,  IL 
Carbondale,  IL 

Lombard,  IL 
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Lindemann,  Betsy 
Food  and  Nutrition  Dundee,  !L 


Lirely,  Tamara 
Murphysboro,  IL 


Interior  Design 


Mallory,  Pamela 
Markham,  IL 

Manson,  Randall 
DuQuoin,  IL 

Maranda,  Sharon 
Child  and  Family  Evanston,  IL 


Food  and  Nutrition 


Interior  Design 


University  Studies 


Marlow,  Kelly 
Carbondale.  IL 


Mason,  Cathleen 
Interior  Design  Joliet,  IL 

Maxwell,  Kimberly 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Staunton,  IL 

Mayfield,  Carol 
Carbondale,  IL 


Rehabilitation  Counseling 


Maytorena,  Ramon 
Administration  of  Justice  Dwight,  IL 


Human  Resources 


Masters,  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Interior  Design 


McCall,  Elizabeth 
Edwardsville,  IL 


McWhinnie,  Carolyn 
Carbondale,  IL 


Mickelson,  Kelly 
Elk  Grove.  IL 

Monson,  Denise 
Glenvieiv,  IL 


Moore,  Ben 
Administration  of  Justice  Chicago,  IL 


Food  and  Nutrition 


Nettles,  Thelma 
Centralia,  IL 


Pavnica,  Thomas 
Visual  Communications  Joliet,  IL 

Pelley,  Janet 
Robinson,  IL 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Family  Economics 

Interior  Design 


Pohle,  Linda 
Naperville,  IL 


Przybysz,  Susan 
Oak  Laivn,  IL 


Rasmussen,  Linda 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Genoa,  IL 

Ring,  Karen 
Glenuiew,  IL 


Food  and  Nutrition 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Interior  Design 
Interior  Design 


Ruppert,  Mary 
Coulterville,  IL 

Schneider,  Joni 
Olympia  Fields,  IL 

Schmidt,  Connie 
Mt.  Prospect,  IL 


Clothing  and  Textiles 
Social  Welfare 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Food  Management 


Schnick,  Brenda 
Downers  Grove,  IL 

Shea,  Jennifer 
Downers  Grove,  IL 

Shea.  Laura 
Carbondale,  IL 

Shem,  Cheryl 
Orland  Park,  IL 


Shields,  Karen 
Interior  Design  Arlington  Heights,  IL 


Child  and  Family 


Short,  Diane 
Oakford,  IL 


Slider,  Michelle 
Food  and  Nutrition  East  St.  Louis,  IL 


Smith,  Glenn 
Laconia,  NH 


Community  Development 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Human  Resources 

Design 
Dietetics 
Social  Welfare 


Smith,  Steven 
Chicago,  IL 

Spencer,  Windy 
Chicago,  IL 


Stahl,  Greg 
Carbondale,  IL 

Stanley,  Diana 
Robinson,  IL 

Strain.  Sheila 
Centralia,  IL 

Sullivan,  Mary 
Interior  Design  Alton,  IL 

Swanson,  Ann 
Cleveland,  TN 


Interior  Design 
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Taaffe,  Annette 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Taylor,  Helen 
Clothing  and  Textiles 


Glenview,  IL 


Floaamoor,  IL 


Tse,  Mimi 

Special  Major 

VeBely.  Sherri 
Social  Welfare 

Vishkin.  Francine 
Administration  of  Justice 


Carbondale,  IL 


Lombard,  IL 


Walker.  Dan 

Design  Western  Springs,  IL 

Walker,  Sharon 
Administration  of  Justice 

Ward,  Mindy 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Weatherspoon,  Georgia 

Social  Welfare  Birmingham,  AL 

Wehrly,  Laura 

Administration  of  Justice  Lake  Villa,  IL 


Chicago,  IL 


Schaumburg,  IL 


Weiss.  Darlene 
Social  Welfare 


Hinsdale,  IL 


White.  Tonia 

Design        Chicago,  IL 

WilliamBon,  Eric 
Administration  of  Justice 

Wodecki,  Nancy 
Dietetics  Niles,  IL 

Wood,  Mary  Ann 
Social  Welfare 


Chicago.  IL 


Mt.  Vernon,  IL 


Zellmer,  Clayton 
Social  Welfare 

Zydowsky.  Gail 
Clothing  and  Textiles 


Markham,  IL 


Bolingbrook,  IL 
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Abu  Baker.  Jamilah 

Computer  Science  Malaysia 

Ahlers,  Stephen 
Bio-psychology 

Ahmad  Radhi,  Nungeari 
Math  Malaysia 

Allen,  Charles 

Sociology  Charlotte,  NC 

Alston,  Paula 
Computer  Science 


Carbondale,  IL 


Waukegan,  IL 


Atkins,  Aaron 
Political  Science 


Backer.  Kathy 
Political  Science 


Baker,  Jane 

History  Lake  Forest,  IL 


DuQuoin,  IL 
Hampshire,  IL 


Berkley,  Julia 

Psychology 


Berg,  James 

Economics 


East  Peoria,  IL 


Wheat  on,  IL 


Berrio,  Edison 
Psychology  Colombia 

Blacklidge,  Raymond 
Political  Science 


Brandt.  Brenda 
Radio  and  Television 


West  Chicago,  IL 
Freeport,  IL 


Brookins,  Andrea 
Psychology  Chicago,  IL 

Bruckner,  Mary 

Administration  of  Justice  Selden,  NY 


Burns,  Rae 
Math,  Psychology 

Busch,  James 
Political  Science 

Cadagin,  Patti 
Political  Science 


Carmi,  IL 
Fox  Lake,  IL 
Lombard,  IL 


Clay.  Iva 

Sociology  West  Frankfort,  IL 

Cordogan,  Christ 

Geography  Carbondale,  IL 


Cumby,  Tim 

Psychology  Carbondide,  IL 

Davenport.  Marsha 

Anthropology  Calument  City,  IL 

Davidsmeier,  Brenda 

Computer  Science  Springfield,  IL 


DeMarte,  Carrie 
Political  Science 

Deming,  David 
Political  Science 


Park  Ridge,  IL 
Carbondale,  IL 


Denigan,  Elizabeth 
English  Oak  Lawn,  IL 

Dillier,  Joe 

Economics  Casey,  IL 

Dombrow,  William 

Geography  Carbondale,  IL 

Downing,  Marci  Jo 

Political  Science  Marion,  IL 

Eisenreich,  Lee  Ann 
German  Godfrey,  IL 


Frick,  Danae 
A  nthropology 

Gay,  Michael 
Psychology 


Sidell.  IL 


Prince  George,  VA 


Gilbert,  Mary 

History  Carbondale,  IL 

Grosclaude,  Kim 
Radio  and  Television 


Lewistown,  IL 


Gwaltney.  Tammy 
Sociology  Herrin,  IL 


Haggerty,  Malcolm 

Aviation  Flight  Winnetka,  IL 

Harms,  Eric 

Sociology  Melvin,  IL 

Hedinger,  Stephen 
English  Chatham,  IL 

Heffernan.  William 
Psychology  Berwin,  IL 

Hehner,  Walter 

Sociology  West  Frankfort,  IL 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offering  undergraduate  programs  through  fourteen  depart- 
ments and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  ten  different  disciplines,  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  is  a  highly  diversified  unit.  Accompanying  the 
traditional  undergraduate  and  graduate  disciplines  are  a  special- 
ization in  environmental  planning  through  geography,  a  com- 
puter science  program  with  more  than  600  majors,  a  psychology 
graduate  program  that  has  won  international  recognition,  and  an 
anthropology  program  offering  field  training  in  archaeological 
digs. 


Computer  Science 
History 


Hicka,  Scott 
Rockford,  IL 

Hill,  Donald 
Rock  Island,  IL 


Masters,  Latin  American  Studies 


Hodgman,  Kathy 
Geography  Joliet,  IL 

Hofstetter,  Kathleen 
AJ,  Psychology  LaGrange,  IL 

Hunt,  Susan 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL 


Hutchison,  William 
English  Peoria,  IL 

Janeczek,  Mary 
History  Evergreen  Park,  IL 

Keven  Jans 
History  Carbondale,  IL 

Jarand,  Owen 
Psychology  Carbondale,  IL 

Johns,  William 
Political  Science  Pekin,  IL 


History 


Kemp,  Michael 
Wheaton,  IL 


Kerns,  Jonathan 
Psychology  Wheaton,  IL 

Kete,  Nancy 
Carbondale,  IL 


Geography 
Computer  Science 


Krejcik,  Edward 
Park  Ridge,  IL 


Kwiatkowski.  Greg 
Political  Science  Lombard,  IL 


Leroy,  William 
Hamilton,  IL 

Lock  hart,  Brian 
Carbondale,  IL 

Mack,  Douglas 
Elk  Grove,  IL 

McDearmon,  GemiaBeth 
Political  Science  Wheeling,  IL 

McGhee,  Brian 
Carbondale,  IL 


Geography 


English 


Psychology 


Political  Science 


English 


Mentel,  Mary 
Carlinville,  IL 

Merkel,  David 
Elmhurst,  IL 


Murphy,  Jeannine 
Computer  Science  Kankakee,  IL 

Niekrasz,  Francis 
Computer  Scie/ice  Homewood,  IL 

Nitsaisook.  Lawan 
Computer  Science  Thailand 


Nolan,  Donna 
English  Alton,  IL 

Notowitz,  Joshua 
Computer  Science,  Math  Memphis,  TN 

Nsofor,  Godwin 
Geography  Nigeria 

Ogadi,  Charles 
Masters,  Public  Affairs  Nigeria 


Computer  Science 


Olsen,  Linda 
Sauk  Village,  IL 


Osborne,  Linda 
Rockford,  IL 

Osborne  Rebecca 
Economics  Peoria,  IL 

Paul,  Christine 
Waukegan,  IL 

Payton.  Garry 
Political  Science  Cairo.  IL 


Psychology 


Computer  Science 


Psychology 


A  nthropology 


English 


Psychology 


Psychology 


Perry,  William  III 
Carbondale,  IL 


Pierie.  Julie 
Homewood,  IL 

Pope,  Daniel 
Carbondale,  IL 

Ralph,  Patrick 
Carbondale,  IL 

Rhodes,  Denise 
Gillespie,  IL 

Sangater.  Joe 
Chicago,  IL 
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Schenck,  Arthur 
Political  Science 


Mundelein,  IL 


Schmidt,  Jonathan 
Geography  Chicago,  IL 

Schneider,  Linda 
Political  Science 


Rolling  Meadoivs,  IL 


Shankiand.  Sarah 
English  Hillsboro,  IL 

Sharp,  Rodney 

English  Sullivan,  IL 


Sheehan,  Lynn 

Political  Science  Belleville,  IL 


Simpson,  Patricia 
Political  Science 


Carhondale,  IL 


Sobolewski,  Linda 
Spanish  Darien,  IL 

Splansky.  Cheryl 
Psychology  Palatine,  IL 

Stancliff,  Merri 

Computer  Science  A  ledo,  IL 


Stein,  Ron 
Political  Science 


Carhondale,  IL 


Stephenson,  Sherry 
English  Channahon,  IL 

Tanaka,  Seiichi 

Masters,  English-Foreign  Language 

Thiede,  Barbara 
Sociology  Mililani,  HI 

Voelcker,  Kyle 
Political  Science 


Japan 


Rock  Island,  IL 


Volz,  Deborah 
Computer  Science 

Walker.  Cynthia 

Psychology  St.  Louis,  MO 

Vall,  V'ickie 
Geography 


Lombard,  IL 


Crescent  City,  IL 


Weinbert.  Paula 

Psychology  Kankakee,  IL 

Weinman.  Penny 
Sociology  Chicago.  II, 

Weir,  Paula 
i'nicersity  Studies 

Wilkin.  Patricia 
Computer  Science 

Wisner,  Michael 

Economics  Villa  Park,  IL 

Wohlbedacht.  Jill 
Com.puter  Science 


Pittsfield,  IL 
Chicago,  IL 


Chicago.  IL 


Yoffe,  Alan 

English  Wilmette,  IL 


Younge,  Ruth 
Political  Science 


East  St.  Louis,  IL 
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College  of  Science 

The  College  of  Science  provides  strong  programs  in  biological 
sciences,  botany,  chemistry,  biochemistry,  geology,  microbiology, 
physics,  physiology,  and  zoology,  with  graduate  programs  in  all 
these  fields  and  molecular  science.  Specializations  offered  are 
plant  physiology,  fisheries,  wildlife,  parasitology,  pharmacology, 
anatomy,  molecular  biology,  environmental  sciences,  ecology, 
toxicology,  biophysics,  theoretical  chemistry,  physical  chemistry, 
organic  chemistry,  atomic  and  molecular  physics,  molecular 
genetics,  plant  physiology,  analytical  chemistry,  and  solid  state 
physics.  New  facilities  include  recombinant  DNA,  protein,  and 
enzyme  research  labs,  the  Electron  Microscopy  Center,  and  the 
Coal  Research  Center.  The  College  of  Science  receives  over  $5 
million  per  year  in  research  support. 


Aubertin,  Mary  Anne 
Physiology,  German 


Carbondale,  IL 


Balda,  Brian 

Biology  Bartonville,  IL 

Basilio,  Larry 

Geology  Des  Plaines,  IL 

Bass  Cynthia 

Zoology  Wilmette,  IL 

Benink,  Eric 

Biology  Carbondale,  IL 


Bickhaus,  Roberta 

Biology  Orland  Park,  IL 

Blankenburg,  Tracy 
Physiology  Glenvieiv,  IL 

Blazis,  Vincent 

Chemistry  Springfield,  IL 

Bobb.  Bradley 

Biology  Saperville,  IL 


Boris,  Kathleen 
Microbiology 


Elmhurftt,  IL 


Bro\vn,  Barbara 
Biology  Peoria,  IL 

Byrne,  Stephen 

Biology  Des  Plaines,  IL 

Che,  Sooyoul 

Biology  Carbondale,  IL 

Christensen,  Carol 
Zoology  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Clay,  Booker 

Chemistry  Chicago,  IL 


Craig,  Deanna 

Math  Port  Byron,  IL 

Crepinsek,  Anton  Jr. 
Physiology  Carbondale,  IL 

Dadahzadeh,  Mina 
Chemistry  Iran 

Daube,  Joseph 

Biology  Chicago,  IL 

Davis,  Marilee 

Physiology  .Xaperville,  IL 


Davis,  Mike 
Physiology 


Anna,  IL 


Demus,  Margaret 
Botony  Harvard,  IL 

Dietrich,  David 
Biochemistry 


Carbondale,  IL 


Deran,  Michael 

Biology  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Dufford,  Doug 

Zoology  Sullivan,  IL 


Duzan,  James 

Chemistry  Hillsboro,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Fanning,  John 

Industrial  Tech 

Feld.  Donald 
Microbiology 

Feldhake,  Richard 
Physiology  Effingham,  IL 

Fields,  Karen 

Biology  Chicago.  IL 


Flamm,  Susan 

.Microbiology  Cobden,  IL 

Gage,  Burce 

Biology  Peoria,  IL 

Gilliam,  Charles 

Zoology  Carbondale.  IL 

Greenburg,  Alan 

Chemistry  Glencieiv,  IL 


(ireer,  David 

Physiology 


Shelbyville,  IL 


Harlan,  Keith 

Physiology  Chicago.  IL 

Helleny,  Jane 

Zoology  Herrin,  IL 

Hinton,  Ann 

Zoology  Jacknon,  MS 

Jeon.  Seung 

Biology  Chicago.  IL 

Kahlfeldt,  James 

Geology  Dou-ncrs  Groi'e,  IL 
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Biology 


Kampert.  Mitchell 
River  Forest,  IL 


Kohne,  Lynda 
Microbiology  Sparta,  IL 

Konkowski,  Mary 
Chemistry  Chicago,  IL 

Lee,  Cynthia 
Zoology  Carbondale,  IL 

Lessen,  Thomas 
Microbiology  Season,  IL 


Microbiology 


Environmental  Biology 


Lower,  Fritz 
Shelbyville,  IL 

Lyko,  Ken 
Inverness,  IL 

Magness.  Sherri 
Biology  Carbondale,  IL 

Marisic,  John 
Zoology  South  Barrington,  IL 

Martin,  Charle-Ann 
Zoology  Skokie,  IL 


McCrea.  Randy 
Biology  Lincoln,  IL 

McCue,  Robert 
Biology  Aurora,  IL 

Mohamed,  Rahmahwati 
Microbiology  Malaysia 


Zoology 

Zoology 


Metz,  Courtney 
Carbondale,  IL 

Moy,  Philip 
Springfield,  IL 


Biology 

Zoology 


Munoz,  Frank 
South  Holland,  IL 


Neva,  Jan 
Roselle,  IL 


Odibo,  Grace 
Chemistry  Nigeria 

Patel,  Jayesh 
Chemistry,  Physiology  England 

Patton,  Terri 
Kincaid,  IL 


Geology 


Geology 


Physiology 


Patzke,  Jeff 
Champaign,  IL 

Peden,  Lisa 
Peoria,  IL 


Piotrowski,  Stephen 
Physiology  Pinckneyville,  IL 

Rabus.  Linda 
Geology  Carbondale,  IL 

Rakha,  Naseem 
Geology  Carbondale,  IL 


Biology 


Reed,  Jay 
Schaumburg,  IL 


Physiology 


Reimer,  Kevin 
Geology  Marion,  IL 

Richards,  Carlis 
Biology  Lockport,  IL 

Richards,  Yvonne 
Biology  Waukegan,  IL 

Roberts,  James 
North  Chicago,  IL 


Microbiology 


Physiology 


Roy,  Teresa 
Springfield,  IL 

Santucci,  Victor  Jr. 
Zoology  Oak  Park.  IL 

Scheske^  Michael 
Physiology  Freeburg,  IL 

ShanHhan,  Thomas 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Sovereign,  Grant 
Geology  Houston,  TX 


Phyaiology,  Design 


Microbiology 


Stone.  Amy 
Springfield,  IL 

Sullivan.  Cheryl 
Springfield,  IL 

Sutker.  Perry 
Skokie.  IL 

Talib,  Zainal 
Physics  Malaysia 

Torricelli.  Michael 
Physiology  Tovey,  IL 


Microbiology 
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Trost,  Lori 

Biology  Marissa,  IL 

Wagenknecht,  Dawn 
Microbiology  Bridgeton,  MO 

Weaver,  Bruce 

Biology  Des  Plaines,  IL 

Webster,  Randolph  III 
Zoology  Libertyville,  IL 


Taylorville,  IL 


Wohlk.  Colette 

Biology  Arlington  Heights,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 
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School  of  Technical  Careers 

STC  provides  a  full  range  of  career-oriented  programs,  from 
the  associate  degree  through  post-associate  specializations  to 
individualized  baccalaureate  programs.  The  broad  scope  of  STC 
provides  opportunities  to  its  students  that  are  not  usually  found 
in  the  vocational-technical  setting;  the  added  benefit  of  access  to 
the  variety  of  academic  disciplines,  physical  facilities,  programs, 
intercollegiate  athletics,  and  amenities  such  as  fraternity  and 
sorority  life  gives  STC  students  a  collegiate  experience 
unmatched  at  any  similar  technical  school  in  the  nation.  In 
addition  to  its  on-campus  offerings,  the  school  conducts 
baccalaureate  programs  at  approximately  35  military 
installations  throughout  the  nation  which  give  service  personnel 
the  opportunity  to  combine  service  training  with  academic 
studies. 


Akerele,  Denise 
Medical  Asst 

Allen,  Darci 
Court  Reporting 

Apple,  Diane 
Medical  Secretary' 

Ball.  Kevin 

Auiation  Maintenance  Management 

Bangart,  Debbie 
Legal  Secretary 


Maywood,  IL 

Harrisburg,  IL 
Rock  Falls.  IL 


Mt.  Prospect,  IL 


Girard,  IL 


Barber  Lisa 
Correctional  Counseling 

Barnard.  Judi 
Dental  Hygiene 


Carbondale,  IL 


Cave-In-Rock,  IL 


Barron,  Grover 
Police  Administration 

Barrow.  Jan 
Mortuary  Science 

Bishop.  Edward 
Biomedical  Electronics 


Energy,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Chicago,  IL 


Blackmon.  La-Zann 
Administative  A88t 

Blumhorst.  Alan 
Photo  Production 

Bolte,  Keith 
Aviation  Management 

Bredehoeft,  Todd 
Construction  Management 

Brown,  Ann 
Court  Reporting 


Georgetown,  IL 
Xashcille.  IL 

Plainfield,  IL 
Roselle,  IL 
Mt.  Pulaski,  IL 


Buettgen.  John 
Mortuary  Science 

Bursich,  John  III 
Commerical  Graphics 

Canavan.  Linda 
Dental  Hygiene 

Cannon.  Patrick 
Aviation  Management 

Carlstedt,  David 
Aviation  Management 


Carmain,  Michael 
Electronics  Technology 

Carroll,  Walter 
Electronics,  Z,„4. 


Glenview,  IL 


Chicago,  IL 


Carbondale.  IL 


Mt.  Prospect,  IL 


Kankakee,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Caskey,  Donna 

Dental  Hygiene 

Caulfield,  Nicholas 
Aircraft  Operations 

Cecil.  Lori 
Court  Reporting 


Chicago,  IL 


Carbondale.  IL 


Charlton,  Marjorie 
Dental  Hygiene 

Chevalier,  Michelle 
Court  Reporting 

Christen.  Mary 
Community  Health 

Cornett.  Garen 
Law  Enforcement 

Corr,  Missy 
Photo  Production 


Deerfield,  IL 


Jerseyville,  IL 


Morton  Grove,  IL 


Cotton,  Ranthony 

STC  East  St.  Louis.  IL 

Cross.  Tim 
Electronic  Technology 

Cutlone,  Lori 
Commercial  Graphics 

Dalrymple,  Robert 

Photo  Production  Oblong.  IL 

Davis.  Aurelia 
Executive  Management 


Davis,  Cindy 
Dental  Hygiene 

Davis,  David 
Law  Enforcement 

Davis,  Rich 
Biomedical  Electronics 


Hartsburg,  IL 
Park  Ridge,  IL 


Gary.  I.\ 


Highland  Park,  IL 


Collinsville,  IL 


Denny,  Michele 

Secretarial  Crystal  Lake,  IL 


Dick,  Cynthia 
Dental  Hygiene 


Waukcgnn.  IL 
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Airport  Management 

Dixon,  William 
Elk  Grove,  IL 

Aviation  Management 

Dobson,  Allyn 
Norria  City,  IL 

Donohue,  Erin 
Legal  Secretary           Ottawa,  It 

Dental  Hygiene 

Duerst,  Tracy 
Elmhurst.  IL 

Automotive  Technology 

Eanos,  Darryl 
Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Community  Health  Education 

Ebeling,  Karen 
Chicago,  IL 

STC 

Eddy,  David 
Woodridge,  IL 

Legal  Secretary 

Edwards.  Kelli 
Mt.  Pulaski,  IL 

Kick.  Susan 
Architectural  Technology           Darien,  IL 

Secretarial 

Erceg,  April 
Montgomery,  OH 

Automotive  Business  Management 

Fears,  Cannon 
Chicago.  IL 

Dental  Technology 

Fergen,  Carol 
Northbrook,  IL 

Ferguson,  Amy 
Commercial  Graphics           Buffalo  Grove,  IL 

Advertising,  Graphics 

Fields.  Nancy 
Oxford,  MA 

Aviation  Management 

Fisher,  Rand 
Mundelein,  IL 

Aviation 

Fisher.  Robert 
Metamora,  IL 

Fitschen,  Richard 
Aviation  Management           Chicago,  IL 

Mortuary  Science 

Flagg,  Marty 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL 

Dental  Technolog 

Fletcher,  Connie 
V            Oakley,  IL 

Aviation  Management 

Eraser.  Joseph 
Sandwich,  IL 

Frieders.  Therese 
Dental  Hygiene           Montgomery,  IL 

Dental  Hygiene 

Gagesch,  Linda 
Lincolnwood,  IL 

Respiratory  Therapy 

Gallo,  Lorinda 
Wonder  Lake.  IL 

Business  Management 

Gibson,  Sabrina 
Chicago,  IL 

Automotive  Technolog 

Gil.  Iraides 
y            Venezuela 

GHsson,  Deborah 
Correctional  Counseling  Staunton,  IL 

Gorecki,  Brian 
Architectural,  Construction  Technology  Decatur,  IL 

Grosvenor,  Mark 
Construction  Technology  Cheater,  IL 

Guzik,  Tim 
Schaumburg,  IL 


Electronic  Technology 


Hanson.  Kathy 
Dental  Technology  Newark,  IL 


Dental  Hygiene 


Harney,  Lori 
Wonder  Lake,  IL 


Hartnell,  Stephen 
Construction  Technology  Lincoln,  IL 

Heinemann,  Lisa 
Des  Plaines,  IL 


Community  Health 
Biomedical  Technology 
Legal  Secretary 


Hill.Dwight 
Decatur,  IL 


Hill,  Margaret 
Naperville,  IL 


Hippie,  David 
Aviation  Management  Paris,  IL 

Houser,  Leslie 
Granite  City,  IL 

Hunter,  Kent 
Marion,  IL 

Imundo.  Fred 
Melrose  Park,  IL 

Irelan,  Kurt 
Park  Ridge.  IL 


Office  Administration 


Commercial  Graphics 


Automotive  Technology 


STC 
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Johnson,  Brian 
At'iation  Management 

Jones,  Angela 
Personnel  Management 

Jordan,  Susan 
Admin  Asat 


Chicago,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Rochelle,  IL 


Joseph,  Beth 

Dental  Hygiene  Peoria,  IL 

Juenger,  Carol 

Aviation  Highland  Park,  IL 


Kaczmarek,  LuAnn 
Architectural  Technology 

Karl,  Jeff 

Airport  Management 


Chicago,  IL 
Lansing,  IL 


Kauffman,  Kathleen 

Court  Reporting  Springfield,  IL 

Kemp,  Suzanne 
Photo  Production 


Kessler,  William 
Aviation  Technology 


Normal,  IL 

Downers  Grove,  IL 


Kirchner.  Lori 
Commercial  Graphics 


Northbrook,  IL 


Komiya,  Megumi 

Business  Communication 


Kuper,  Cynthia 
Legal  Secretary- 


Japan 


Addison,  IL 


Kurtz,  Robert 

Aviation  Administration 

Larson,  Rebecca 
Commerical  Graphics 


Lombard,  IL 


Macom.b,  IL 


Lawless,  Laura 

Dental  Technology  Franklin,  IL 

Lawson.  Becky 

Physical  Therapy  Asat  Rochelle,  IL 

Lawson,  Julie 

Secretarial  Decatur,  IL 

Lewis,  Rick 

Aviation  Carbondale,  IL 

Lodesky,  George 
EDP  Gurnee,  IL 


Lotko,  Andrew 
Business  Management 


Chicago,  IL 


Oak  Forest,  IL 


Trumbull,  CT 


Lustro,  George 

Electronics  Midlothian,  IL 

Macejak,  Laura 
Dental  Technology 

MacKenzie,  Dave 
Aviation  Technology 

Mahieu,  Michael 
Commerical  Graphics 


Mannaberg,  Leslie 

Dental  Hygiene  Chicago,  IL 

Maring.  Friscilla 
EDP  Makanda,  IL 

Mason,  Linda 

Admin  Asst 


Colchester,  IL 


Mason,  Ronald 

STC  North  Chicago.  IL 

Maxey,  Anita 

Correctional  Counseling 


Mazniak,  Alexander 
STC  Venezuela 

Milam,  Stewart 
EDP  Marissa,  IL 

Moade,  Lynn 
Architectural  Technology 


Decatur,  IL 


Mt.  Carmel.  IL 


Moliske,  Cathy 
Court  Reporting 


Taylorville,  IL 


Moody,  Doris 

Business.  Dental  Technology 


Carbondale.  IL 


Mueller,  Barbara 

Office  Management  Vienna,  IL 

Mueller,  Michael 

Construction  Management  Batavia,  IL 

Murphy,  Jack 
Construction  Management 


Murry,  Pam 
Admin  Med  Asst 


Alsip.IL 


Mutz.  Denise 
Court  Reporting 


Tamaroa,  IL 


Joliet.  IL 
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Naughton,  Ramona 
Health  Education  Chicago,  IL 

Newsom,  Clemmie 
Court  Reporting  Management  Chicago,  IL 

Nielson,  Sue 
Murphysboro,  IL 

Novy,  Kim 
Belleville,  IL 


Nursing 


Legal  Secretary 

Nowak,  Sharon 
Corrections  Chicago,  IL 


Commerical  Graphics 


Nowicki,  Robert 
Bolingbrook,  IL 


O'Connell,  Daniel 
Aviation  Technology  Chicago,  IL 

O'Connor,  Martin 
Wilmington,  IL 


Automotive  Technology 


O'Neal.  Michele 
Electronics  Technology  Warden,  IL 

Ohl,  Gretchen 
Dental  Hygiene  Elgin,  IL 


Construction  Management 
Dental  Technology 
Dental  Hygiene 
Legal  Secretary 
Commercial  Graphics 


Olson,  John 
Park  Ridge,  IL 

Pajak,  Patricia 
Carbondale,  IL 

Pepmeier,  Karen 
Sandborn,  IN 

Perry,  Lisa 
Springfield,  IL 

Piro.  Anna 
Wheaton,  IL 


Plefka,  Lisa 
Oak  Lawn,  IL 

Potucek,  Brian 
Clarendon  Hills,  IL 

Rafacz,  Adrienne 
Orland  Park.  IL 

Raycraft,  John 
Construction  Technology  Lincoln,  IL 

Regan,  Judy 
Dolton,  IL 


Commercial  Graphics 
Photo  Technology 
Commercial  Graphics 


Commercial  Graphics 


Mortuary  Science 


Rice,  Burdett 
East  St.  Louis,  IL 


Richards,  William 
Electronic  Technology  Danville,  IL 

Riede,  Donna 
Anchorage,  AK 

Robinson,  Paul 
V'andalia,  IL 

Rohlfing,  Scott 
St.  Anne,  IL 


Medical  Secretary 


Commercial  Graphics 


Aviation  Management 


Rose,  Myron 
Pulaski,  TN 


Rusenas,  Audrius 
Tool  Technology  Chicago,  IL 

Scherer,  Keith 
Princeton,  IL 

Schoonover,  Jody 
Commerical  Graphics  Rushville,  IL 

Scott,  Karen 
Chicago,  IL 


Construction  Technology 


Mortuary  Science 


Construction  Management 


Sennaff,  Lauretta 
Nursing  Tiskilwa,  IL 

Shea,  Dale 
Ingleside,  IL 


Sheehan,  Judith 
Nursing  DuQuoin,  IL 

Sheffler.  Kathleen 
Nursing  Carbondale,  IL 

Shem,  James 
Aviation  Orland  Park,  IL 


Shepard,  Julia 
EDP  Earlville.  IL 

Shoellhorn,  Anne 
Correctional  Counseling  Libertyville,  IL 

Skelly,  Brian 
Law  Enforcement  Peoria,  IL 

Skiera,  Catherine 
Dental  Hygiene  Lake  Bluff,  IL 

Skowronek,  Cheryl 
Dental  Hygiene  Burbank,  IL 
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Sloan,  Vaieri 

Court  Reporting,  Legal  Secretary' 

Smith,  Deborah 
Dental  Hygiene 


West  Frankfort,  IL 


Pleasant  Hill,  IL 


Smith,  Pamela 

Med  A  sHt  Deer  field,  IL 

Sordyl,  Dawn 
Legal  Secretary 


Southall,  Carolyn 
Executive  Management 


Lake  Bluff.  IL 

Chicago,  IL 


Sowder,  Beckv 

EDP  Carbondale.  IL 

Spinelli.  Michael 
Dental  Technology 

Spinner.  Judi 
Medical  Secretary 


Valley  Stream.  \Y 


Decatur.  IL 


Petersburg,  IL 


Stahl.  Mary  Ann 
Court  Reporting 

Stanton,  Mark 

Architectural.  Marketing  Management 


Palatine,  IL 


Steinmetz,  Brenda 
Office  Management 


Lake  Zurich,  IL 


Stevens,  Perry 

Auto  Business  Management 

Stevers,  David 

KDP  Metropolis,  IL 

Stieren,  John 
Construction  Technology 

Stobbe,  Krwin 
Data  Management 


Downers  Grove,  IL 


Springfield,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Streff.  Rebecca 
Dental  Hygiene 

Stripmle.  Scott 

Flight,  Computer  Science 

Swisher,  N'ickie 
Commerical  Graphics 

Taylor,  Latoynua 

EDP  Carbondale.  IL 

Thomas,  Keith 
Construction  Technology 


LaGrange,  IL 

Cary,  IL 
Humboldt.  I L 


Thomas.  Yvette 
Dental  Tech,  Bus  Mgt 

Townsend,  Andrew 
Aviation  Technology 

Tribe,  Mary 

Physical  Therapy  Asst 

L'bbens,  Kdward 

STC  Oak  Forest.  IL 

Ulaszek,  Lore 

Health  Education  Di 


Marion.  IL 

Chicago.  IL 
Waukegan,  IL 
Belle  Rive,  IL 


Walker,  Laurie 
Legal  Secretary 

WegTzyn,  Janet 
Dental  Hygiene 

Weisbert,  Sherie 
Law  Enforcement 

Wessels.  Teresa 
Dental  Hygiene 


Wey.  Jeff 

Mortuary  Management 


Dallas.  TX 
Belleville,  IL 

Hoffman  Estates,  IL 
Galesburg,  IL 

Heyworth,  IL 


Wherrv,  David 

EDP  Rock  Island,  IL 

White,  Robert 
Computer  Science 


0-Fallon.lL 


Wilhelm.  Randall 
Electronics  Technology 

Will,  Mike 

Electronics  Technology 

Williams,  Becky 
Dental  Hygiene 


E.  Dubuque,  IL 


East  Moline,  IL 


Wisber,  Pamela 
Physical  Therapy  Asst 

Woods,  Cynthia 
Office  Management 

Zimbler,  Marci 
STC  Mies,  IL 

Zimmerman,  Julie 
Dental  Technology 


Elgin,  IL 

DuQuoin.  IL 


Peoria,  IL 
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General  Academic  Programs 

The  University  Studies  Degree  program  provides  for 
undergraduates  not  wishing  to  specialize  in  a  particular 
discipline  a  nontraditional  means  toward  an  individualized 
baccalaureate  degree.  The  University  Honors  Program  seeks  to 
identify  students  of  outstanding  academic  potential  and  to 
provide  appropriate  opportunities  for  their  development, 
creating  a  distinctive  education  experience  for  students  with  high 
motivation,  talent,  and  interest  in  interdisciplinary  or  high-level 
studies  at  the  undergraduate  level. 


Bennie,  Kimberly 
University  Studies 

Didier,  Denise 
University  Studies 

Schade,  C.  Kay 

General  Academic  Programs 

Schambach,  Nora 

Special  Major  Elgin,  IL 

Travers,  Alice 
University  Studies 


Yale,  Bonnie 
University  Studies 


Carbondale,  IL 


Lombard,  IL 


Murphysboro,  IL 


Carbondale,  IL 


Zabielski,  Ray  Lamar 
University  Studies 


Carbondale,  IL 
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OBelisk  II  Staff 


Jeff  McGuire  —  Photo  Editor 


Doug  Janvrin  —  Sales  and  Promotions 


Amy 
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Sharon  Greene  —  Groups  and  Organizations 


Christ  Cordogan  —  Business  Operations  Director 


erguson  —  Art  Director      Ken  Metz  —  Assistant  Photo  Editor 


Mark  Crost  —  Photograpny 
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Colophon 

The  OBelisk  II,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale's  Student  Yearbook,  was  published  by  the  1982 
OBelisk  II  Staff.  Staff  Office  is  located  on  campus,  Bar- 
racks 0846. 

The  cover  is  maroon  with  crushed  grain  embossed.  A 
bright  silver  metalgloss  seal  was  applied  to  front  cover 
with  silver  hot  foil  stamping  applied  to  the  spine.  Each 
book  is  backlined  with  cloth,  rounded,  backed  and  cased 
into  cover.  Binding  is  Smythe  section  sewn  with  nylon 
binder's  thread.  Paper  used  for  the  text  of  the  book  is  80 
pound  glossy  enamel. 

There  are  19  signatures  of  16  pages  each,  for  a  total  of 
304  pages,  excluding  endsheets  and  cover.  There  are  26 
pages  of  full  color  reproduction  from  color  transparencies. 

Text  was  typeset  by  University  Printing  and  Duplicat- 
ing to  the  staffs  specifications.  Body  copy  was  set  in  10 
point  Schoolbook  with  two  points  leading.  Photocredits 
appear  in  572  point  News  Gothic  with  story  credits  in  12 
point  News  Gothic.  Headlines  are  in  a  variety  of  hand 
set  styles  and  also  Schoolbook,  Baskerville  and  Univers 
Bold  set  by  University  Printing  and  Duplicating.  Photo 
captions  appear  in  9  point  Schoolbook  Bold  Italic. 

Walsworth  Publishing  Company  of  Marceline,  Mis- 
souri, printed  the  1982  OBelisk  II.  Walsworth  is  repre- 
sented by  Robert  Butler,  Regional  Sales  Manager,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Illinois. 

Delma  Studios,  of  New  York,  New  York,  was  the  official 
1982  OBelisk  II  Senior  photographer.  Delma  was  repre- 
sented by  Leonard  Mulcahy. 


Special  thanks  to  Scott  Coffman 

at  University  Printing  and  Duplicating 
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ALSM'OnTM    PUBLISHING   COMPANY  '    MARCELINE.  ft 


